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Preface 


While this book is a product of individuals, it is also a product 
of tlie times in that it capitalizes on some of the new ideas that have 
been flowing into the stream of administrative thought during the 
1950 s. In h'ne witir the recent interest in case-method instruction, the 
book contains 17 cases on school administration. The inclusion of a 
variety of inter-disdplinaiy materials also fits in with tlie increasing 
professional interest in a broader training program for administrators. 
The concepts presented in Part HI relate to the current search for a 
more adequate theory of administration. That the book focuses 
on “administrative behavior" is another indication that it has been 
influenced by some of the newer developments in the study of 
administration. 

Like multipurpose rooms in modem school buildings, the book 
can serve a variety of functions. For those interested in teaching with 
a strong emphasis on the case method, the cases in Fart 11 can serve 
as the main content for the course. Case analyses and discussions 
typically motivate students very early to turn to and to grapple with 
underlying theoretical issues. The concepts and bibliographical re- 
sources in Part III have been included as aids in the exploration of 
such issues. 

Both the cases in Part II and the concepts in Part III can supple- 
ment most courses in school administration, and they w’Ould be par- 
ticularly appropriate for core or block programs. Chart I in tlie clup- 
ter “Preparation of Cases” indicates the relationship of the vanous 
cases to different aspects of administration. 

Those who are teaching courses on administrative theory, or 
courses which focus on leadership and administrative process, svill 
also Snd the book use/uJ as a text Jt should be egjedally appropriate 
in such courses when faculty members from different diseipimes are 
involved. 

Tbe cases contain data pertinent to such disciplines as psychol- 
ogy, sociology, political science, economics, and educational admin- 
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istraticm. As is demonstrated in the chapter Case Analysis, case 
data can be analv-zed from various social sdeuce perspectives. Of 
equal importance* is the fact that cases can he a highly effective fa- 
dlitator of communication among academic specialists and school 
administrators svith markedly different backgrounds. It is hoped that 
the annotated bibliography of inler-disdplinaiy sources in Part III 
-will be useful to those who are engaged in inter-disdplinar>' ap- 
proaches to research and teaching. 

The authors would like to express special appreciation to the 
following persons who ha\*e partidpated in the preparation of cases 
for the book: 


Hou'ard S. Bretsch, Unii’ersi^' of Michigan; Mrs. Mary Vir- 
ginia CuIbCTtson, Columbus, Ohio; Howard Eckel, University of 
Kentucky; Donald Emberlin, Prindpal, Wichita School, Milwaulde, 
Oregon; Wa)'ne Foster, Superintendent of Schools, Hood River, 
Oregon; Arnold Hagan, Padfic Lutheran College; Clarence Hines, 
University of Oregcm; Ben M. Harris, University of Texas; Erwin 
Juilfs, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Eugene, Oregon; Anne 
Moses, American School, Bad &euznach, Alzeyer Strasse, Germany; 
Francis B. Nickerson, State System of Higher Education, Eugene, 
Oregon; F. Robert Paulsen, University of Utah; ^Villiam Ranniger, 
Elementaiy’ School Prindpal, Yaldma, Washington; Miles C. Rcjmn^, 
Univenity of Oregon; Dave Stale)', Prindpal, Grants Pass Junior 
High Schcx)!, Grants Pass, Oregon; Roy Tcnier, Los Angdes State 
College; Ralph Tj'scm, CoIIegeboro Teachers College; Rajmcmd 
Wochner, Arizona Stale University. 

We are indebted to our colleagues who have participated in the 
Unis'ersity of Oregcm inter-disciplinary seminars on administrative 


beharior during the past eight years. For stimulating otir thinking 
about case prepaiaticm, case analyst, and case teaching, we express 
appreciation to: Richard Coh-ard, Department of Sociology, The 
University of Texas; Robert Dubin, Department of Sodolog)*, Uni- 
versity of Oregcm; Phillip Foss, Department of Political Sdence, San 
Francisco Slate College; Keith Goldhammer, School of Education, 
University of Oregon; Carl Hiolz. University of Oregon Library'- 
Ludan Marquis. Department of Political Scdenee, Univerrirt’ of 
^^on; Lester Seligman, Department of Political Sdence, University 
Department of Political Sdence, Uni- 
%emly rf Southern Colifomia; N-omtaa Sundberg, Department o£ 
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Ps}’cl3o]ogy, University of Oregon; Egbert Wengert, Department 
of PoIiti<^ Science, University of Oregon; and C. F. Ziebarth, School 
of Business Administration, University of Oregon. 

Several persons have read one or two chapters of textual mate- 
rial and have provided constructive suggestions. Special acknowl- 
edgemen t is gi^'cn to Paul Allen, San Francisco State College; Howard 
Eckel, University of Kentucky; Dan CrifEths, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University; Ricliard Houseman, San Diego State College; 
Robert Howsam, University of California; Ray I/3we, University of 
Oregon; Stewart North, University of Wisconsin; Donald Tope, Uni- 
versity of Oregon; and Don WiDower, Pennsylvania State University. 

We are indebted to Viola Volkens, who typed the manuscript in 
its entirety. Her careful and tliorough work is especially appreciated 
and has significantly contributed to the production of the book. 
Finally, we express appreciation to Mary Virginia Culbertson, who 
made editorial suggestions concerning various parts of the book. 

J. A. C. 

P. B.J. 
T.L.R. 



FOREWORD 


The Case Method in Teaching 


3n January, 1952, the School of Education faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, a group of siicc^sful administrators from the State 
of Oregon, and selected social scientists from the University of Ore- 
gon held a three-day conference at a resort on the Pacific Ocean, to 
consider preparation programs for school administrators. One as- 
sumption which underlay the conference was that social scientists 
had important contribuhons to make in the education of adminis- 
trators. One important purpose of the conference was to determine 
ways by which social scientists could contribute more eHectively to 
the preparation of school administrators. 

Jnter’DlsclpUnartj Seminars 

The conferees decided that there was aneed for inter-disciplinaiy 
seminars in which faculty perswis from different disciplines would 1^ 
brought together to focus their special knowledges on the problems 
of scliool administration. It was thougljt tliat a group of persons was 
necessary because no one Individual possessed sufiSdent background 
to provide adequate information. 

There was some precedence for this idea in that one e'qiloratoty, 
inter-disciplinary seminar, called "The Scope and Sequence of the 
Social Sciences,'’ had already been offered tlie preceding year with 
some success. In tliis seminar were induded an anthropologist, a 
political sdentist, a sociologist, an economist, and an educator. These 
persons soon found tliat their basic difficulty was understanding the 
professional jargon in each of thdr respecKve disciplines. Since that 
time, the seminar has continued over a period of eight years tvitli 
considerable success. 

Throughout the deliberations at the Pacific Ocean resort, one of 
the important problems In the of the conferees «-as the need to 
ix 
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help administrators develop insights about dealing svilh persons sys- 
tematically and s}inpatheUcally. Out of these discussions a group of 
persons in Business Administration, Economics, P^'cbology, Sociol- 
ogy, Political Science, Anthropology, and Education discussed and 
finally organized anoAer seminar which was held for the first time 
in the summer of 1951 It has been held annually since that time. Be- 
cause of the e^rience with the former seminar, it was much less 
difficult to communicate with persons in the other disciplines, since 
each was better able to understand his colleagues. The case method 
of instruction was used in this seminar, which v.’as entitled “The 
Nature and Problems of Administrative Behavior.** Since that time, 
the seminar has dealt very largely with human relations in admin- 
istration, but has differed considerably from the usual courses in 
personnel administration in that it has dealt much more largely with 
dedsion-making and problems of human relations than with recruit- 
ment, promotion, in-service training, and separation of personnel. It 
has also been concerned with the problems of effecting diange in an 
organization and of communicating uatbin organization. 

During the first )’ear, the faculty used cases from the areas of 
business and public administration. In addition, the faculty wrote 
cases for the seminar. The cases that are printed in this book are very 
largely the outgrowth of the seminar, through writings of either per- 
sons w'ho have been enrolled in the seminar, or seminar faculty mem- 
bers, or persons who have become interested in the project. These 
cases were selected from a larger group and are illustrative rather 
than exhaustive. It is thought that in due season many more case 
materials should be do'eloped for programs in school administration. 


Development of the Case Method 

A study of the history of the case method of teaching sho^vs that 
it has stood the test of time. First originated Langdell in the Har- 
vard Law Sdiool about 1570, it \vas veij' intensively and adversely 
criticized by exponents of traditional methods of teaching. By 1915, 
howev'er, it had proven itself to the extent that most of the well-kncnra 
law schools in the country were using the case metijod. 

As a result of the experiences in the Harvard Law School, the 
case melh^ spread to the H3^^ard Medical School, where its value 
was quicUv recognized, so that it expanded readily. Today it is of 
course, widely accepted as a standard part of medical traiLg p.o- 
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grams. About Z919, Dean Wallace Donham began to apply the 
method at the Harvard School of Business. The effectiveness of the 
case method of teaching in that school after a 30-year test was at- 
tested by former President Conant in bis annual report of 1950-1951, 
in which be indicated that ft had been the key to the success of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. 

By the mid-19-lO’s Dean Donham was strongly convinced that 
the case method could help develop responsible attitudes and, tliere- 
fore, that the approach could contribute to general education. Con- 
sequently, he introduced tlie method as a systematic way of teaciftng 
human relations to undergraduates at Harvard College, Although 
he had some reservations about whetlier the method would generate 
widespread participation among undergraduates, they were quickly 
dispelled rvhen 34 out of a class of 37 took part in discussing the very 
first assigned case. Instructors In other universities Jiave used the 
method in various courses for both graduates and undergraduates. 

The method began to be used in the teacldng of public admin- 
istration in the 1930’s with the formation of a special committee on 
research materials. This committee prepared a three-volume publi- 
cation of 120 cases. Subsequently, tlie Committee on Public Admin- 
istration was formed to develc^ cases for instructional purposes. Tliis 
led to the well-known collection of cases in the book Fubhe Adminis- 
tration and Poilcij Development — A Cose Book edited by Harold 
Stein. Addih'onal cases have since been developed through the Inter- 
University Case Program, and the erpanding use of the rose method 
for training public administrators is clearly evident. In 1957 the Ford 
Foundation made a grant of $325,000 to the Inter-University Case 
Program for continued case development. The record of the method 
in public administration speaks for itself. There is also considerable 
testimony of the value of the method in other fields, such as public 
heal til, guidance, and sodal svori'. 

In the 1940’s, the case method began to be applied in propams 
for educating sdiool administrators. In 1955 Cyril Sargent and Eugene 
Belisle produced tlie first collection of cases in education administra- 
Uon in a book entitled Edticaiional Administration: Cases and Con- 
cepts. The next year Daniel Giiffitlis presented some additional cases 
in liis book Human Relations in SchoolAdministration. More recently, 
the method has been used systematically for educating school ad- 
ministrators in a number of colleges and univ’ersiUes. There is also 
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some evidence that the method has a place in in-service programs for 
administrators. 

Although the use of the case method in educational administra- 
tion is relatively new as compared to its use in other fields, its over-all 
record during the last century makes an impressive chapter in modem 
educational lustory. It has worked in many places with many persons 
in many subjects for many years. Undoubtedly this is an important 
factor in the increased interest in the method among those who are 
educating school administrators. 

Even though the method has been used with ever-expanding 
success, one should not view it as an educational panacea. Other 
methods are undoubtedly more appropriate for achieving certain pur- 
poses in the education of school administrators, and specific limita- 
tions of case-method teaching are developed more fully in other 
portions of the book. Success in the method, as in all instmctional 
methods, is, of course, liighly dependent upon the enthusiasm, sensi- 
tivity, and creativity of the teacher. 
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CASE ONE 

The Valley City 
Consolidation Issue 


In die foUoiving case study, a school 
superintendent, a local school board, the people of the community, 
and the people of surrounding rural communities were involved in 
a wrangle which probably never should have happened. The study is 
^vritten to show how it came to happen, what the issues appeared 
to be, the alignment of power factors for and against proposed solu- 
tions to problems, and the admioistrative behavior of the superinten- 
dent as he tried to find workable answers to scliool reorganization. 

Beal names are not used in this case, but tlie characters are all 
real people contending in a real-life drama staged on a very real 
setting in a small »vesteni to'vn. In retrospect, it u’ould appear that 
none of the parties could deny that some errors of judgment were 
made, that hasty words were spoken, and that personalities were 
treated with something less than tlie respect which may have been 
their due. It should also be said that, at the time tlie events occurred, 
tliese persons acted in the belief that they Jjad just cause to speak and 
act as they did. By hindsight, however, it does appear that other 
courses of action would have been more reasonable, more concilia- 
tory, more harmonious, and more effective in resolving Valley Citj'’s 
problems. Would it have been desirable to prevent the repercussions 
that followed the violent emotional outbursts recounted in this study? 
If so, how might the repercussions liave been avoided? 

Vaifey City 

Valley City is one of the oldest towns in its state, having been 
settled and named about 1850. Very eariy the settlement became a 
trading center by virtue of its location upon the Valley River, on 
1 
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which early pioneers traveled to trade for goods brought in by boat 
and wagon train. There was never a great prosperity boom, but a 
steady grorvth based upon trade and agriculture. There was some 
logging and lumbering, although such business flourished mostly in 
more accessible places. 

The old families of Valley City grew in wealth and in position. 
Typically they lived placid, undiallcnged lives. The very seclusion 
of the spot prevented any great number of new settlers from rushing 
in to take advantage of this "little Eden.” It was a secure place. Those 
who did find it, and who sought to stay, were somehow relegated to 
outlying farms or to the less desirable jobs about the community. 
From there they had to work their way slowly into a place of respect- 
ability and acceptance in the neighborhood. 

Inevitably, there developed a kind of a rivalry between those 
on the "pretty" side of Hazelwood Creek and those on the “low" side 
of that stream. Any issue which came up for decision gave rise to an 
opportunity for taking sides along this rift and thus keeping it alive. 
However, there was never any real contest, because the well-estab* 
lished natives retained the effective means of control. 

Valley City remained a small lo^vn right up to World War II. It 
had become the overt policy of the Chamber of Commerce and of tire 
influential people who lived there to keep it that way. The "lunch 
pail” type of people was not wanted, and no effort had been made 
to lure industry into the area. As of lire 1940 census, there were about 
5,000 residents. 

School superintendents in Valley City had had stable adminis- 
trations. Between 1920 and 1940, three superintendents had held 
office and had discharged dreir responsibilities \vitbout major up- 
heavals. Valley Citys grade-school enrollment had also sho\vn 
considerable stability. During the period from 1912-1913 until 194D-- 
1941 elementary enrollment remained close to 900. {See Figure 1.) 
High school enrollment was a different story, however, and the story 
contained the seeds of discord that was later to blossom into a major 
district organization controversy. 

One of the most striking facts svas that roughly one-third of the 
secondary school pupils accommodated was not from Valley City at 

but was from more than ten elementary districts in the neighbor- 
ing rur^ areas which were too small to support high schools of their 
o^vn. (See Figure 2.) These pupils had been coming to Valley City 
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on a "tuition basis” in line vnth the state law requiring home districts 
to pay tuiUon costs when their students attended neighboring high 
sdiool districts. Iliis tuiUon diai^e had also been set by state law so 
that it might not include costs for capital outlay but only such cur- 
rent school expenditures as were required. By this arrangement 
Valley City found itself providing the cost of housing the pupils who 
were transported from two to fifteen miles from the rural districts. 
From the beginning. Valley City had encouraged rural pupils 
to come into its high school. This tended to increase enroUmetit, add 
to finances (since they had a building any\vay), make possible a 
more extensive curriculum, and, perhaps even more important in the 
eyes of some, provide a bigger athletic program. In time the rural 
people began to look upon this arrangement as sort of a “vested in- 
trest" on the part of the townspeople. It became a problem %vhich 
politically astute citizens did not discu» in public. Kevertheless, the 
school superintendent found the whole problem so vexing in 1934- 
1935 that he conducted a study of the matter with an eye toward 
consolidation of the uhole area.* Nothing was accomplished before 
he moved to his ne^v position svilh the government in 1937. From 
there the matter lay dormant until after World War II, when hfr. 
Galloway took notice of it again. 


Galloway's Administration 


Mr. Galloway came to Valley City in the fall of 1939, bvo years 
before Pearl Harbor. He remain^ in office until July 1948, when at 
a special meeting of the school board his contract, which had an- 
other year to run, was terminated. A cash settlement was made and 
Mr. Galloway moved to another city. It shall he our endeavor in this 
section to set fortli briefly a summary of the climactic events which 
led up to his dismissal, with special attention to those which shed 
light on the character of the coromunity' and those rvbich lend per 
spective to the consolidation issue. 

It is conceded, by those who know lum, that Mr. Galloway is a 


1 CoMoMfllon to V.n.y City's state meant unl/rag the elemeoW setol. 
fa ViJley City and tl.e outlying disBfcB the high schools i»d.T^ ad- 
minislraUon. UMiMm i. a method nierehy sm-e^ 

districts fom a district foe high seh^ only. In this arrangement the 

elemonfory school districts are Wt uodishirbeo. 
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“good schoolman." Well trained in school administration, ho had en- 
joyed successful experience before coming to Valley City. However, 
his personal character was of such a nature that ho insisted upon being 
given the necessary authority to deal with his problems and upon 
being allowed what he thought to be the ordinary prerogatives of 
his office. Those who knew him on tlie job in Valley City seemed to 
think that this was his fatal sin — if a sin it 'vas. Some believed that 
diis trait affected the way he handled the consolidation issue. 

Valley City, the “little Eden," smug. conser\'ativc, quiet, sedate, 
removed from die world of hustle and bustle, surely did not know 
what lay ahead in the year 1939, although faint rumblings were 
discernible to ears not yet willing to understand what their import 
might be. During that year, for instance, tl\e United Slates Govern- 
ment established the Federal Research Center at Valley City on an 
old college site, bringing into tlie community government money 
and government personnel numbering some 200 families. Tlicse 
people sou^t houses, food, shelter, clothing, and entertainment. 
By and by, friends came to visit tliem, and some of them were so 
struck by the quiet dignity of the place that they stayed to enjoy 
its way of life. 

The war hysteria grew into a steady clamor through 1940. Ply- 
wood and lumber products were needed in greatly expanded amoimts 
because of the war effort. Mills moved into Valley City and the sur- 
rounding area. They brought with them monej' and a type of worker 
that Valley City traditionally had not wanted. 

Pearl Harbor came. The United States Government began to 
bafld Camp Williams on a tract not far from Valley City. The train- 
ing cadre brought their families, and many divisions received their 
training at Camp Williams before being sent to Europe or the Pacific. 
To provide for increased transportation demands, the state rerouted 
the main trunk highway and improved it to resemble a park-way 
skirting the southern edge of the city. Along this new trade artery 
busmesses of every description sprang into being. It came to be 
WvTi as “The Bright Mile." Modem motels, large supermarkets, 
tillmg statiOTs, and every kind of business enterprise made its appear- 
ance. Land skyrocketed in value and people clamored for more at 
any price. 

■ groivn to double that in 1950. It 

IS hardly necessary to explain what this sudden growth did to every 
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aspect of coDiinuiiity organiaation— cliiirches. schools, parks, sanitary 
services, planning, and city gowniment. \Vhat had been an orderly 
little community had become a be^ive of activity and of confiict. 
Some folks were more than confused: tli^ were deeply disturbed 
about the crass turn of events. 

Inevitably there were divisions and some misunderstanding be- 
tween the old and the ne%v citizens. The new folks were anxious to 
succeed, unashamed to cany dinner buckets, unimpressed with 
pedigrees, and generally determined to make a go of it in their new 
homes. These new people began to edge their way into elected 
positions, into organizations, and Into positions of power in the com- 
munity. TradiUonal leadership had never been seriously challenged 
before. Desired positions had been reserved for a few of the commu- 
nity’s favored ones, who now found it difficult to see their preserve 
transgressed upon. Thus, there came into being some bitter jeal- 
ousies, not always espressed, but incipient and overpoised to divide 
the city on issues. 

All these changes in community population could not help but 
affect the school. Figure 1 shon-s the results graphically. The elemen- 
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7^l»ding the year preceding o-idX year foOoudng the datee pten.) 
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tary population had remained quite stable through 1940. Organiza- 
tion of the junior high school prior to 1932 certainly had an effect 
upon the size of the elementary enrollment by drawing off the seventh 
and the eighth grades. This move, while solving the problem of addi- 
tional elementary building space, created an illusion of adequacy 
which was false. Mr. Galloway understood this but found himself 
simply “laughed do\vn” by the school board and the general popu- 
lace; they simply could not believe that the Valley City grade schools 
were ready to make any spectacular growth. 

However, there was a more serious problem, Qlustrated graphi- 
cally in Figure 2. The secondarj' grades had shown a steady growth 


TuIUon Pupils^^^ Valley City PupUsCZZl 



Figuie 2 Enrollinents In Valley High School. {Data tcere 

obtained by the method med In Figure I, Tuition pupils were ac- 
cepted in Valley City High School fceforc 1930 but complete records 
arertotatailable.) 


right up through 1940. Both the junior high and the senior high budd- 
ings were Bhcd to capacity. Before 1930, teachers and principals were 
running out of suggestions for adding space to acconunodate the 
extra classes which they Itneiv would have to be housed each suc- 
cessive ycM. Tl,e school day had been extended and some classes 
even met during the noon hour. All but the attic had been converted 
to cl^sroom space, and the fire chief balled at all suggestions for 
making use of tliat. 
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There were se\'eral reasons for enrollment increases. Undoubt^ 
ediy parents had begun to see that, in times as tough as the mid- 
1930s. eveiy boy and girl would need all tlie preparaUon ar-ailaWe 
in order to secure the best possible livelihootl. Later, in 1947, the 
so-called “IS-year-old’ law may have had some effect in requiring 
certain pupils to attend school where they mJgljt otherwise have 
stayed at home to work on the farm. But there was a third reason for 
Valley City’s overcrowded situation in the high school, a reason wliich 
hardly anyone dared mention aloud. The reason is clear from an ex- 
amination of Figure 2. If the tuition pupils were to be removed, 
Valley City’s building problem %vouId vanish. 

Mr. Galloway knew instinctively that the problem was too big 
for him to handle hy himself. Therefore, during the second year of 
his tenure, he secured school board permission to engage tlie services 
of Dr. Windom, a school consultant from tlie neighboring imiversi^, 
wliohad achieved considerablercputation in advising school districts 
on tlreir knottiest problems. 

Dr. Windom set to work at once assembling the necessary mate- 
rials. At least two proliminar)' reports were completed and turned In 
to the school boaid for study before the final report xvas at length 
completed on January 8, 1948. A special meeting of the board to con- 
sider this report was reported in the Valley City WerflW under tlic 
headline: “Scliool Board Warned Congestion Will Be JotoJe/able in 
Five Years.” Significantly, this news article made no mention of llic 
tuition-pupil problem, altliough this was one of Uie prominent issues 
des'eloped in the report. It was knoum to be a “Iiot issue* ^vitll the 
country folks and one to be avoided whene%-cr possible. It is also im- 
portant to notice tliat the report !»ad made prominent mention of 
consolidation as being the preferred roeUiod for sohing Valley City s 
school-housing problem and the tuition-pupil situation. Tliis was 
not mentioned in Uie ne\vs report either. Possibly tlie editor kept 
silent in consideration of tlie knenvn bias against consolidation pre- 
vailing among tlie rural people. 

During tlie period while these reports v-ere being prepared and 
studied, at least two attempts were made by Mr. Galloway to 
consolidation. Both attempts faffed. Dr. M'indom liad been c^led 
upon to speak to wious groups in the outside districts and did so. 
strongly supporting and urging consolidation. One may judge die 
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character of the recepUon from the report of one informant as he re- 
members those talks: “The more he talked, the madder they got. ^ 
During this time there was also an attempt to secure Valley City s 
consent to unionization. At the time, the nmvspaper opposed unioni- 
zation. Besides the newspaper, other organizations took an active 
part and a decisive role in die efforts to reach a solution to the prob- 
lem. Representing the rural areas, the Grange took a most active 
part. This organization had had a long history of championing the 
union high school movement in this slate. It was no surprise to find 
it strongly opposed to consolidation and very much partisan toward 
the imion high idea. Valley City itself was most strongly represented 
by the Chamber of Commerce. It took a strong stand against con- 
solidation as a means of keeping peace among the rural folks, who 
represented some of their most valued customers. The proposition 
failed by a large margin. 

Thus, Mr. Galloway had seen the problem and had attacked it 
as best he knew. In the end, every measure he tried failed. Tlie rural 
people would not have consolidati<m and the city folks voted doivn 
unionization. At thb point, Mr. Galloway began to lose favor with 
the school board. His handling of the consolidation issue certainly 
must have contributed to his downfall. The VaUetj Cfti/ Herald, in 
reporting a special school board meeting held the night before, re- 
ported in its July 14, 1948 issue that Mr. Galloway’s contract, wth 
still a year to run, had been terminated. The school board somehow 
felt that his continued presence would be so deleterious to the wel- 
fare of the district that it would be worth a year’s salary to get rid 
of him. 


Superintendent T. R. Benson: The Honeymoon Period 

The July 20, 1948 issue of the Valley City Herald carried a promi- 
nently displayed nesvs story about a special meeting of the school 
board. In less than a week from the date on which Mr. Galloway’s 
contract had been terminated, the board had found time to secure 
applications, evaluate them, and decide upon die man to succeed 
him. Mr. Benson, the successor, was described in most glowing terms. 
Prominent place was given to a letter ^vritten by the Mayor of his 
home town to the Mayor of Valley City saying in part: “ — Mr. Benson 
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has never failed to give his utmost co-operation to his teachers and 
his board. 

Afr. Benson secured his education in a midwestem state and 
moved from there to the Midland Empire, where he taught and ad- 
ministered schools for some 2S years prior to receiving the invitah'on 
to come to Valley City. He had a reputation for successful rvorl: and 
for being a fine administrator. In his last position, he had successfully 
managed the planning and building of a very fine and modem high 
school building. A prominentplace was given to a description of it in 
an issue of The American School Board Journal. Mr, B«json was, and 
rightfully, very proud of his accomplishments. 

Air. Benson come to Valley City under the most gIo\ving repre- 
sentations. From this point of view he had the finest possible intro- 
duction to his new job. Amply attesting to tliis are the news headlines 
he made during the first sit mootlis of his stay in Valley City. During 
this time he was invited to speak to every club and organization in 
the city; glowing newspaper noHces followed each appearance. 

From a long-term point of view, Mr. Benson had some person- 
ality difficulties tliat plagued him. One of these was his rather poor 
speaking voice. His talks were strrmg on content, but failed in many 
Instances to hit the mark because of an unpleasant voice quality. 
Nor was Mr. Benson what one w-ould call a handsome man. Some 
people would say that his visage ^vas rather rough hmvn, or forbid- 
ding, althou^ people who knew him well did not feel that way. He 
had a penchant for striking directly at a point of crucial importance 
without first smoothing tiie way or proriding some sort of a cushion 
for the blow. Some were quickly irritated when he demanded effi- 
ciency in no uncertain terms. Some were displeased when he began 
to introduce more ^tematic business methods into school affairs. 
Teachers were no longer able to buy when and where they pleased 
%vithout first securing proper authorization from the superintendent’s 
office. They took this to mean that Mr. Benson did not trust them. 
Merchants were informed tliat from nmv on no bills ^voiild be al- 
lowed witlmut an accompanying requisition signed by the school 
superintendent. Tliis news was interpreted by merchants as an un- 
favorable refiection upon their honesty in school district dealings. 
Not all persons were disturbed hy the dianges. There were mmy 
who considered business practices in Valley City out of date, and to 
them changes were accepted as impitTvements. 
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Among Mr. Benson’s admirable qualities was his ability to evalu- 
ate a situation and to make up his mind about how to procc<^ in 
handling it He did not wait long to provide an illustration of bis 
shrewd timing. The December 7, 1048 issue of the Vallcfj City Herald 
carried this streamer headline blazing across the top of the first 
page: “Oversvhelming Approval Given to School Bond. “Ted, as 
he was already familiarly lmo\vn, had in four short months accom- 
plished what the board and its former superintendent liad not been 
able to do in years. During these hectic months, hardly a week w'ent 
by that his name was not in the headlines. “Ted” had been able to 
capitalize to some extent upon the groundwork of his predecessors 
and upon the inordinately splendid reception accorded him by the 
press and the community at large. He was at that moment, without 
a doubt, the most talked about man in Valley City. It seemed that he 
had but to make his slightest wish knowm and men sprang to effect 
its accomplishment. 

Although the honeymoon was still wann, the nenvl)' formed and 
exciting relationship b^an to dim somewhat as each party to the 
contrart dug into the real work of making the whole projert a suc- 
cess. “Ted,” for his part, became immersed in the interminable busi- 
ness of seeing architects, making change orders, taking inspection 
trips, and suA. There was little occasion for his name to be in the 
paper any more. He suddenly became too bu^'. Teachers found it 
hard to see him about their problems. Parents, calling at the office, 
foxmd themselves cooling their heek on the outer bench, while mys- 
terious figures strode in and out on the authority of a whispered 
conference wth the secretary — and to the accompaniment of stale 
whiffs of cigar smoke. 

The people, on their part, began to reflect soberly upon the 
part of their bargain which a §650,000 bond issue might represent 
when translated into tax. receipts. Some were le^y disturbed about 
this matter, especially the older folks whose children had long since 
gone through school but whose pensions were hardly sufficient to 
keep body and soul together. They had very little power in the com- 
munity, but they could and did talk, planting seeds of doubt wherever 
and whenev'er they could. Some doubtless fell on fertile ground. 
Some of the businessmen also felt that these dollars would eventually 
have to come out of their own pockets— which was not an altogether 
reassuring thought. 
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A more insidious type of dissatisfaction and latent opposition 

m the community as a result of Mr. Galloways smnmaiy dis- 
missal. Mr. Galloway was not ssithout staunch supporters in the 
community and among tlie staff members of tlie school system. 
Among these there ^vas a strong feeling of injustice done to a man 
who in no \vise deserved such treatment. Some of Uiese ^■o\vcd 
openly that they would uTeal: vengeance upon anyone U'ho was 
even remotely connected with the affair. \rr. Benson, although 
he had manifestly nothing whatever to do with Mr. Galloway’s dis- 
missal, was looted upon as a usurper. In the staff itself there were 
those who openly challenged the authority of the new man. These 
needed but little encouragement and support from the outside and 
from other dissident groups to become a nucleus for sabotage and 
criticism of Mr. Benson’s program. 

“Ted” did nothing about this the first year, since contracts were 
isstied before he arrived. But in ll»e second ye.ir, lie began to weed 
out the most blatant and s'oeal of the rebels. As might he expected, 
he reached only a few of the most daring, leaving the hulk of his oj)- 
position still on the staff. When tliese saw what happened to a few 
of their number, they simply went “underground" and continued 
to throsv rocks into the worb. Since this group was not large enough 
by itself to attract mucit attention or to swing much political weight, 
it simply bided its time to await reinforcements from other quarters 
in the community. As already pointed out, tliis was not on alto- 
gether hopeless strategy, since tliere h'ss already a basic histoty of 
division in the to>vn upon which to build a further rift. 

It is also reported from sources wluch the writer considers cred- 
ible enough to wan'ont repealing here tJjat the school board itself 
selected Mr. Benson on a thrce-lo-hvo split >’ote. Tlie two members 
voting against Mr. Benson arc said to ha»'o represented a rather 
strong local group wlu'cli desired tlie selection of a man already ^relJ 
Imown in iho locality. Being outi-oted, they w'ere content to go along 
willi the selection determined by the majority. Ilowc^rr, lliere re- 
mained a potential source of misundentanding and tnsurgence in 
this group, since they could never be really satisfied wtli tlie official 
choice. 

The honejmoon had been sliort. but Benson lad exploited it to 
tho luVcst Vic seeds ot discontent Iiad really l)een tliere from tile 
my beginning. Tl.e people, the staff, and tlic sel.ool board lad not 
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changed enough to account for any basic change in the community. 
The hostility which began to appear manifested deeper roots of re- 
bellion than the sometimes rather trivial irritations which brought 
them into vie%v. 

Beginning in 1949, there was a period of relative quiet reaching 
into the middle of 1950. This was a time spent in reorganiration of 
staff and in building the three grade schools autliorized on Decem- 
ber 7, 1948. The period was not widiout its difficulties. The building 
schedule caused particular problems because of the materials short- 
ages then prevalent Another difficulty, quite unforeseen, developed 
at the Sou^ End site, where the building was completed on schedule 
but arrangements could not be made to provide sanitiary facilities. 
The sanitary authorities would not allow construertion of a septic 
tank, and the city was in no mood to build a trunk line from Afain 
Avenue out to the site — a matter of some 1,000 feet. Part of the dif- 
ficulty revolved about the fact that the South End school was lower 
than the Main Avenue sewer and would, therefore, require a pump- 
ing station to lift the sewage to the Main Avenue trunk. 

Another difficulty also developed relative to the South End 
site, having to do with the coostructioa of a paved street from Afain 
Avenue to the school. It had been supposed that the United States Re- 
search Center, which owned the adjacent property on one side, would 
ccMjperate in this bit of improvement As it turned out, the United 
States Government had no intention of spending any more money 
improving that particular roadway. After some unpleasantness, the 
school district was obliged to undertake grading and pavement at a 
considerable extra cost to the school district. 

Meanwhile, South End School was completed, but was unoccu- 
pied through the school year 1949-1950. This was not a very pleasant 
circumstance, since the overcrowded conditions it had been designed 
to remedy developed even more rapidly than had been predicted. 
This involved the school district in the matter of transporting pupils 
to other schools and making such other temporary adjustments as 
were deemed necessary. ' 

Altogether, this episode did not bring friends into the fold, al- 
though most people recognized that the difficulties encountered 
were of such a nature that they could not weU have been avoided. 
In any went, Mr. Benson had “buUt a fire" under the school board to 
sue a egree at double was no longer necessary. He ^vas 
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stffl ri^arded by many as occupying a strong position toU Urn 
sc/iool board and in the comniunify. 

Also, during this period, there developed some personnel prob- 
lems that needed attention. Mr. Benson felt that he needed Jo/aJ 
support from his whole staff, but most parbcuJarJy from his princi- 
pals. The most sensitive spots seemed to be in the senior and junior 
high schools. Mr. Ott at Senior High had found it quite difficult to 
see eye to eye with Mr. Benson, and, therefore, he resigned at the 
end of tlie 19-1&-1949 school year. 

hfr. Meyer at Junior Hi^ also appeared to have problems. Mr. 
Benson felt that he was essentially a e.npable man but somewhat weak 
on organization and discipline. Since the superintendent’s office was 
located in the senior liigh building, Mr. Benson thought he might be 
able to support Meyer somewhat if he ^vere moved to lliat school, 
■nils was done and a Mr. Williams was secured to take over at Junior 
High. 


The Honeymeen Ends 

School opened in the fall of 1950 witli an impressive show of 
concord. Mr. Benson, having a favorable majority on the school 
board, had been able to achieve all the objectives he liad set out to 
attain. On the first day of “In-Service Traioing,' he spoke to t)je as- 
sembled teachers in glowing terms about the future of Valley City 
sdiools. The school board chairman and the mayor were also present 
and spoke with great confidence about (ho future. Pictures were 
taken, news stories were written, greetings were exchangetl, new 
teachers were introduced, and most every' teacher felt a challenge 
to do liis or her best in the year to come. 

Mr. Benson w’as “riding high in the s.addlc,“ having obtainwl tl)c 
support of an additional board member in the summer election. ( See 
Figure 3 . ) He had completed the several pressing projects requiring 
his attenUon and was now ready to tangle with anoilier problem: 
the matter of finding an answer to the tuition-student problem. Tliis 
issue had remained inacUve since Mr. Cdloway left in July of IWS. 
Tlie sheer fact of numbers made ftirllier avoidance of Uic issue im- 

to come to grips vo'th this protlcm, Mr. Bemon ob- 
tained the consent of the school board to male studies and rrrom- 
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SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERSHIP 
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Chairman 

4 th Year 
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2nd Year 

ist Year 


Perry 

Miller 
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Benny 

Nestor 

1948-49 ' 

Miller 

Wise 

Benny 

Nestor 

Perry 

1949-50 

Wise 

Benny 

Nestor 

Perry 

Wherry 

1950-51 

Benny 

Nestor* 

Perry 

Wherry*! 

Wise 

1951-52 

Nestor* 

Perry 

Wherrv* 

Wise 

Link?* 

1952-53 

Perry 

Wherrv 

Wise 

I40ks 

Raves 

1953-54 

Wherrv 

Wise 

Ms’s 

Raves 

Emory 

1954-55 

Wise 

links 

Raves 


Whittles 


LEGEND-. SmlCh: Pro-Beason mensber. 

Neutral member. 

Smith; Antl-Beoaon member. 

(•) Members favoring unlonlzatloa 
'while It was an issue. 

Figuie 3. School Board Membership for the Valley City School 
district from 1947-1945 tltfough 1954^1955. 

mendations for dieir consideration. To this end he designated Mr. 
Arthur, his second in command, to dig out and arrange the facts in 
usable form. Mr. Golden, business manager and clerk of the board, 
became a useful helper in this matter. Arthur and Golden did their 
work with dispatch and were ready to report to the board in Novem- 
ber. Essenbaily, these were their findings: 

(i) Roughly 40 per cent of the pupils in Valiey City High School 
came from the '"feeder districts” and 60 per cent from Valley 
City. 

(3) RougWy 33 per cent of the taxable valuation was in the “feeder 
districts” and 67 per cent in Valley City. 

(3) The combined rural and city high school population would grow 
from &41 in 1950 to 1153 in 1955. 

(4) Tliere was in sight no possible means, of hoxising this many 
pupils in the present physical plant 

(5) There Were three alternative solutions open to the school board: 
A. Status Quo: This plan would leave the organizatiori as at 

prttent with Valley City accepting the rural pupils on a tui- 
tion basis. The necessary building requirements would b® 
provided by bonding Valley City to the full legal limit and 
by planning the buildings on a “unit basis.” 
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B. Ummlzalion: Valley Ci^ could unite with the rural disliicls 

in the formation of a union high school for all the cliildren 
at one location; or, fte mral districts could proceed to form 
their own union high school oustide of Valley City. The latter 
choice would leave Valley City with sufficient space to pro- 
vide for their o^vn pupils through 1960. 

C. Consohrfafjorjr The rural districts could unite wtli Valley 
City to provide a unified educational system for their chil- 
dren from grade one through grade twelve. Tlus would not 
necessarily mean the discontinuance of any local elemcntaiy 
schools, but would mean their administrabon and super- 
\ision from one central office in Valley City. This would mean 
that all the smaller districts would have access to the special 
services and materials ai’ailable to ^^alley City scltools. 

The report \v'as accepted by the school board for consideration. 
After some study, it was su^esled tlwl a meeting of all the board 
presidents and clerks representing the “feeder districts" should be 
arranged, at wliich time this matter could be explained to them and 
their co-operation solicited. It was understood dial the board and 
tlio adnunisfration would voice no preference for a given plan. 
Rather an informal meedag for giving and seeking informab'on was 
proposed. 

The meeting >vas arranged and a good representation svas pres- 
ent Mr. Benson, hir. Arthur, and Mr. Golden explained os best they 
could the situation as it e.xislrd. The report apparently was accepted 
as substantially correct by the rural reprosentatix-es. As to sugges- 
tions, there were none, at least not from tlie floor, although it is re- 
ported lliat during an intermission a few of the rural folks met in the 
hall and formed a loosely organized committee to look into the pos- 
sibility of unionization ouUtde of Valley City. This was not brought 
out in the meeting itself. Tljere, after some discussion, it was proposed 
that a committee be formed to study Utc whole problem and to write 
up a brief, wbldi could be distributed to all Uie voten throughout 
the various districts. Tlie plan called for meetings to be held in e.ich 
district, as called by the local school board chairmen. If requested, 
someone xvoidd be sent out from VaUty City to answer questions. 

Tlie immediate impact of tbe decision upon the community was 
one of consternation and of confusion, tiien of anger rad rebellion. 
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There were some meetings called in rural Grange halls, to which 
Mr. Arthur, Mr. Golden, and Mr. Henry, a grade school pnnctpM, 
went as eiplainers and as representatives of Valley City school dis- 
trict. They were generally treated with respect, but there was a dis- 
tinct undertone of hurt feelings and impatience tvith Valley City for 
letting the rural foils down and for "shoving them around.” Some 
of the district chairmen refused to call meetings. The plan as con- 
ceived by Mr. Benson was obviously being bogged dosvn by both 
active and passive resistance of the country people. 

Mr. Benson did not go out on these explanation trips himself. It is 
not known why he avoided this opportunity to spe^ to the rural 
folks. Mr. Henr)', in reviewing this period, noted that he repeatedly 
urged Mr. Benson to visit the rural districts, that the people wanted 
to see the "boss.” Henry believed strongly that a personal appear- 
ance by Benson would have worked wonders in developing good will. 
He could also have gauged more accurately the temper with which 
the farm folks \'ie\ved the problem and, in him, could have adjusted 
his own tactics. 

Strongly influencing the situation was another individual — in 
this case, Mr. Golden, the business manager and clerk of the district. 
Mr. Benson was in the habit of trusting him with a good deal of the 
administrative chores. The impression made by this individual, par- 
ticularly among the farm people, brougtt on rather severe repercus- 
sions. Mr. Golden, while intelligent, capable, and well versed in the 
problems involved, assumed such a cocky and self-righteous at- 
titude that many could not stomach him. His explanation periods 
Irft a trail of angry, unfriendly people. 

A number of special meetings were called by the so-called Rural 
Unionization Committee. These meetings gave the farmers an op- 
portunity to air the problems and feelings they had on the issue. 
Many of them had graduated from Valley City High School and had 
been satisfied with its program. They hated to see the time come 
when their children would have to go to another high school. Still 
others, hotheads such as one finds in any group of this land, aired 
tri\ial difficulties for which they held the Valley City school system 
accountable. It was asserted, for example, that rural boys were 
discriminated against in the athletic program, or that they did not 
have an equal chance in earning scholastic honors when pitted 
agaiiut the dty youngsters. The teachers were accused of favoring 
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the city Mds, who, it was clurged. tatettr hcltcr how to conduct U.cm- 
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TliCTO W’CTO some meetinj’s called In niral Gran'^^e liallf. tn ivIjJcb 
Mr. Arthur, Mr. GoUltti. and Mr. llcmr)', a p^dr scliocd prindp.il. 
went as cxplamers and ns rcprcsenlntiw of V.illn’ Cily school dis- 
trict Tlic)' were j»c*ncmlly treated svjih respect. Injt th**Tr was n dis- 
tinct undcTlono oi Imrt feelings and lmp.illcncc with Vallrj* City for 
letting the niral folks down ami for "shoving them nromid." Some 
of llic district chairmen rtfnsetl to call meetings. TIjo plan ns con- 
ceived hy Mr. Henson was oliviously Wing Wggesl dms-n l>j‘ lx)lh 
actis'c and passu'c resistance of the cmmtfj' pcv/ple. 

Mr. Henson did not go out on these ciplan.ition trips hims<‘lf. It is 
not knosvn why he astildcd llus opportunity to $p^-ak to the nira! 
folks. Mr. Ilcnij', in resnewing this period, noted ilut he rvpeatrtlly 
urged Mr. Benson to visit the rural districts, that the people svanterd 
<0 see the “boss." ifenr}' fK'h'cs'fxl strongly that a perrcmal appear- 
ance by Benson wotild have workwl wonden In deseloping good ssHll. 
Ho could also have gatjgcd more acoiralcly the temper with svhlch 
the farm folks \*ic\vcd Ujc problem and, in turn, could hast? adjusted 
his own tactics. 

Strongly Influcndng (he situation ss'as anothiT individual— In 
this case, Mr. Golden, the business manager and clerk of ll»e district- 
Mr. Benson was in the liabit of trusting him wiOt a good deal of the 
administrative chores. The impressiem made by tbis individual, par- 
ticularly among the farm people, brougjjt on rall>CT severe rcpcmis- 
scons. hfr. Golden, svhilc intelligent, capable, and well vcrsccl in the 
problems involved, assumed such a cocky and self-righteous at- 
titude that many could not stomach him. His c.rplanation periods 
left a trail of angiy, unfriendly people. 

A number of special meetings were called by the so-called Rural 
Unionization Committee. Tlicsc meetings gave tlie farmers .an op- 
portunity to air the problems and feelings tlicy had on the issue. 
Many of them had graduated from Valley City High School and had 
been satisfied svitb its program. Tlicy hated to see Uic time come 
when their children would have to go to another high school. Still 
others, hotheads such as one finds in any group of dus kind, aired 
trivial difficulties for which they held Uie Valley City school s)'slcm 
accountable. It was asserted, for example, Uiat rural boys were 
discriminated against in the athletic program, or that tlicy did not 
have an equal chance in earning scholasHc honors when pitted 
against the city youngsters. The teachers were accused of favoring 
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educators could not support.** As the lines oE conflict became clearer, 
there was a tendency for the three status quo board members to rely 
more and more upon personal loyalty to Mr. Benson and less and 
less upon rational arguments for or against the proposiUon. 

This type of reaction came out quite clearly in an incident re- 
ported in the Herald of March 14 and March 17, On the first date it 
was prominently — and hopefully — reported that the Chamber of 
Commerce Educational Committee had made arrangements to meet 
with the school board and to discuss the problems of authorizing 
an election at which the people of Valley City would vote on the 
question of joining the “feeder districts” in a um'on high school. On 
latter date it was reported, also veiy prominently, that "Board 
Absenteeism Blocks Action on Scdiool Question.” The two pro-unioni- 
zation members bad been present while the other three were not to 
be found. One member ivas reported as being ordered to California 
to recover from a severe cold; another had been ordered by his physi- 
cian not to attend any meetings for a whole month; and the third 
had replied, when queried, that he would not attend any meetings at 
which any board member was absent. On March 19, the editor wrote 
a blistering editorial in criticism of the board’s obstructive behavior, 
saying in part: "By this time it is apparent that some memben of the 
VjJley City school board are giving the run-around to a large number 
of the Valley City school district and ’feeder district’ residents by 
dodging action on a request for a union high school district election.” 
But, the Valley City School Board remained adamant in its stand, 
refusing to alter its position regardless of pressure. 

The Chamber of Commerce became intensely interested in the 
issue when it became apparent that there was a serious threat of a 
high school being built outside Valley City. This was a threat to its 
constituency from several directions. First, there was the economic 
aspect. This was expressed in an editorial written for the March 6 
issue of the Herald: “ . . From a purely educational standpoint con- 
solidation may be the best solution . . . (but) . . . the most effec- 
tive high school in the world here would be valueless to the people 
of Valley City if it must be purchased at the cost of enmity among 
even a portion of the residents of the present ‘feeder districts.’ ” Put- 
ting it bluntly, there was a fear of losing good customers. Second, the 
Chamber of Commerce had been involved in support of what was 
known as The Veterans’ Stadium Association, an organization con- 
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ceived to buUd a municipal stadium from contributions and mcmlxr- 
ships as a memorial to the war dead- Some overentliusiastic Jvinior 
Chamber boosters had carried iho ball in tlio early stages of tlie 
promotion, while the going was relatively easy, but tlie Senior Cham- 
ber found itself Nvith the ball when the going got tough. Some of tljcir 
members had given considerable sums to this project, now only 
partly finished, and it was lioped tint it would become the home of 
tlie Valley City high school athletic teams eventually. Moreover, the 

stadium was located on a large site owned by the school district in 

fact, a site purcliased by the school district svitls the ultimate objec- 
tive of building a high school Uicrc. In the course of time, the Vet- 
erans’ Stadium became sort of a “white elephant” whicl» (he Chamber 
of Commerce and the Stadium Committee ^'er)' mucli desired to get 
off their hands. Obviously, building a high school for the rural pupils 
at a point four miles south of town would not contribute to this end. 
Sudi an eventuality would delay for ten years the date when Valley 
City could build ib own hi^i school on the Stadium site and thus, 
pcrfiaps, be cajoled into talcing over this financial li.ihilify. Third, 
there \vas tlie matter of civic pride. A larger Iiigli school better 
athletic teams and more complete facilities as compared nitb neigh- 
boring teams was something to be desired in and of ibclf. 

It was for the above reasons, mostly covert rather llian etpressed, 
that the Chamber of Commerce diarged its Educational Committee 
under tlie leadership of Mr. Vincent to negotiate a settlement bev 
tween the Valley City Scliool Board and representatisfs of the rural 
districts. This relationsltip at first began in a vfry unbiased, condlia- 
toiy manner, svitbout a show of taking sides. As discussions and 
countermoves dcwloped, the Educational Committee became 
strongly pro-unionization, and its mcml»crs fought some acrimonimw 
verbal battles wUi those school board membm aligned uith Mr. 
D<mson. Tlie cTpcriencc previously mentioned alwut the scliool 
board’s promising to meet for discussion and then not showing up was 
l)pical of Ihc sort of tiling whicli Icpt Innpors ot a liish I wl. Such 
bdavior also consinced the Educational Committee of the neni for 
cxcreising some -missionaia' Kal' in dealing m'lh llie prohlfm. n Wch 
it most certainly did. 

To rnahe a long stoiy short, the Chamher ot Commeroe heeame 
ono of the cMcf nrotagonlsls of uniootalion by »-ay of ^palpiing 
for n pro-uoionizalion school board tantfidale In tiie )SaI elortion. 
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As can be seen from Figure 3. its efforts were well directed, and tbej- 
were rervarded witli the election of Mr, Linbs, who brohe tbe dead- 
lock on unionization. Unfortunately, events in the rural community 
had already progressed so for that Valley City could do very little 
except wait. 

The Parent-Teachers’ organization came into the picture in that 
Mr. Benson considered it a "personal propaganda voice,” which 
should serve the purposes of the administration. This was w’ell illus- 
trated when the T.TA. was used to promote a meeting at the high 
school on March 12, 1931, at which prominent speakers discussed a 
recently completed state study of the problem of unifying school 
districts. Without prior arrangement with the school board, Mr. Ben- 
son sent out letters tlirough the grade schools inviting parents to this 
meeting. There might have been no objection to this except for the 
fact that he used the opportunity to belabor the administration’s 
viw’point on the unionization issue. The nmvspaper editor took a 
particularly dim view of this maneuver in an editorial of the March 
9 issue entitled: "This is Our Letter." The editor said in part: “The 
propriety of the Valley City school administration’s circulation of 
anti-union high school propaganda without sanction of the school 
board has been questioned by many, including, we understand, some 
board members, on the ground that tbe board, rather than its em- 
ployees, should determine the school system’s policies as they per- 
tain to poL'tical matters. , . . Furtiiermore, it is tinged, in the case 
of Valley City, ^v^th economic aspects by reason of the d^endency 
of Valley City’ s economic welfare upon good will of the rural resi- 
dents." 

Some 300 citizens attended the meeting. One of the state sena- 
tors particularly interested in education was present and was partic- 
ularly effective in presenting the idea that the school board was cor- 
rect in refusing to take any action involving the school district until 
the le^lature had made some decision upon the special study of dis- 
trict reorganization which had been completed. A show of hands, at 
the end of the meeting, showed overwhelming support for this posi- 
tion. This was taken by the school board and the administration to be 
a mandate from the people for the status quo policy. The P.TA. did 
not prove itself an altogether helpful organization for Mr. Benson, 
however, because tbe Chamber of Commerce was able to bring Mrc. 
Ford, President of the Valley City P.Tj\. Council, into the fold in 
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favor of onionizoUon. She made some declarations wliich undoubt- 

edlv had their effect in the community. 

City. Tins he did most ellec „pon the issue, even 

could be no doubt about "* Ug bad frequently e.spressed 

though in the Valley gye-- ^ 

schools In the area. ,.,„,b,ab.enamongthosemostenlhuslasHo 

-DiUy-Duhe, local editor, todtaenm ^^8 references to 

in welcoming Mr. Benson to ,ba period from July. 

Mr. Benson and the ^'f enough that the nesvspaper 

1948 to December 6 1W8 pro P ,^g®f„Uest. An examina- 

certainly co-operated with pbservaUons made by this same 

tion of the headlines March 20, 1951 suggests *al 

nmvspaper from January 1, IMl to bad changed 

pouloflhepressover ,„„g,y -onti-Bemon 

teiy drasUcally. ®“*‘°”t,3f„r *eir stand on the matter of 
and very critical of die schoo ^ n„aerstBud, since Mr- Duke 

unionixiuon. This bias IS not 

was one of the v vt of rerorti-g an event from secondhand 

"Billv” Duke had a habit of repo S possibly some of 

information, -Wt* Sus technique rather than from 

tlie errom in reportmg l„r cannot be everywhere and inust 

intenUonalbias. Asmall-tmrarf bdonnets who are 'v>ltaS “ 

perforce depend to soiM Mr. Benson, because, as he 

bringhim i5ormation. Dus p when the press 'J’''] 

complained faced the problem of making 

sentedinagroup-Tbus,ne 
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tenmces “on the record." Mr. Dulc prefers his version U.at the ad- 
ministraUon held all tlic important meetings in secret or made no 
decisions when the press was openly represented. 

The Valley City Teachers* Association w-as expected by Mr. Ben- 
son to mirror his vie^vpoint on any important issue. The president 
of the organization, a relative nc^vcomer to the situation, was ashed 
by Mr. Benson to call a special meeting for llic sole purpose of get- 
ting a vote of support on the administration’s policy of status quo. 
Considerable argument over the matter failed to produce any agree- 
ment, althou^ there were many who supported the administrabon. 
The net result was that the teachers refused to talcc a stand cither 
for or against. 

Interestingly, the teachers had every reason to believe that they 
were meeting in closed session. They were surprised, and much 
chagrined, when the next issue of the Herald carried a prominent 
front-page story airing all their “private linen.” Again, there svere sig- 
nificant omissions and slight changes of emphasis whidi put the 
teadiers In a rather unfavorable position with respect to the whole 
matter. The real effect of this incident was to silence that organization 
for the duration of hostilities. 

Through all this confusion, bichering, and bitterness, it is of inter- 
est to see how the "boss,” Mr. Benson, stood up. It is no secret that 
he was a man of resolute determination. Mr. Benson was not afraid 
to talce a stand and to hold to it against every difficulty. Many people 
admired him for this quality, but more resented him when they be- 
came convinced that he stood in the way of an amicable solution. 
During this period Mr. Benson became more and more distrusthd 
of his subordinates. He revealed his distrust by making what he 
thought to be discreet inquiries among staff members relative to 
shadowy activities whidi other staff members were supposed to 
have carried on. Such inquiries made ne^vs along the grapevine and 
contributed not a little to the growing unrest among staff members. 

It was also observed that Benson took delight in byong to belittle 
or degrade his opponents. For example, he made frequent reference 
to the First Street Gang,” which to him consisted of some of the 
older and better-established businessmen who were also pillars in 
the Chamber of Commerce. “BOly” Duke was held up to ridicule as 
a stool pigeon and a spy. Mr. O’Donnell, Secretary of the Chamber 
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of Commerce, war given the treatment by Benton when he hnpli^ 
that O’Donnell encomaged unionization 

the Inch school huUding to use for a parochial school. There were 
Sepithets lor Mr. Vincent and Mr. \Vheny. the lat er tag a 

mmmm? 


Vicfory 

On May 23, 1931, a petition 

p^ent tofct ‘funtTe ^rose^^as date for this election. The 

plished fact of a union high s*M g ^ organlza- 

ley City. Further newlistrict and the legal vaUda- 

eation,vasselected.Theyatonceorg^.^__^^^^ On 

appointed Mr. Meyer, '>'= ““^'Stfiat the election had been 
November 19 the reffolaily constituted, 

legal and that the neiv ^“g^'^^'^^vering that the “att'ir of 
Finally, on March 10, 195 , drawbacks after all, the 

organizinganewschoolboms.^^ ^ .o to- 

nel union high districts from an adjacent ccmV- 

elude Valley City 1952, Dm proposition earned by 

The election was h<dd on ^a/ P„,y i, 1932 to bgh 
a narrow margin, 274 to ^ reunion high school board. 

:ch<»lwasnndertodhecp™on^=^, 

EsscnUally. thu the necessity of to n w 

some Interesting to building 

union Wgh school district for one y^ 

equipment from to V^ey jr ,ece 

plans were drmvn up an 
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lewly formed insatoaon. Hds rvould comatute another case study 
in administrative behaviorl 


Finale 


Because this case deals with adminishaHve hehavior it 
appropriate to looh at some of the events foUon-iug the close of Uie 
story. Certainly these events did not take place in an atmt^here 
favorable to Mr. Benson, and nothing was done to add to his j^e^e 
as he continued to administer the Valley City schools. Whatever 
projects he suggested were largely ignored or so “hamstrung that no 
go<^ could come out of them. ^ i, f 

It \ns at the beginning of this period, on Mandi 13, th« 
the deadline for notification of teachers had come. (In this state, aD 
teachers not other^^’ise notified on or before this date are 
matically rehired) Mr. Benson was in conference vnih the board 
chairman and the clerk relative to die issuance of teachers' contracts. 
Ainon<^ the contracts coining up for board action was Mr. Bensons 
owTi. He judged that rivo of the members were against him and tvs'O 
were for him, with one on the fence. During the meeting, by some 
slip on the part of the clerk, the record did not show for what period 
of time Mr. Benson’s contract should nm, althou^ it is claimed by 
some board members that they only grud^^y approv'ed a one-year 
contract. Mliale>'er did happen, we know that at the next meeting 
of the board a three-year contract for Mr. Benscm was presented, 
signed by the board chairman and the clerk. Mr. Benson, in recount- 
ing this occasicm, tells how his archenemy, Mr. ^Vhe^}^ turned every 
color of the rainbow when he saw this document But there was not 


much to say, since the dcxrument appeared to be in every respect 
legal 

Kmv began a war of attrition that made life miserable for every- 
one connected with Valley City sdiools. The schcxil board sougb^ 
out c%’ei 5 ' means b)* which to make Mr. Benson's position diffi cult 
One of the favorite devices was to encourage teachers and prindpals 
in their opposition to his policies. The junior high principal, Mr. Wil- 
liams, had crossed swends with the superintendent on many issues 
and was, with proper encouragement ^ginning to be nothing short 
of obnoxious. Mr. Benscm recommended his rdease, but the board 
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re-employed him at a betttf salary. Several elementary schools 
needed new principals during this time. Mr. Benson would maJee his 
recommendations, only to find that the board sought out and em- 
ployed men whom they felt woold oppose or even discredit the 
administration. Generally, principals* salaries were increased while 
Mr. Benson’s salary ^vas not. So the war went on. 

It is not necessary to repeat here the multitude of other annoy- 
ances which have been heaped upon hfr. Benson's back during tlie 
past two years. At the time of this writing, his contract has one more 
year to run, and be is determined to stick it out. He frankly admits 
that he is through, not just through at Valley City, but through as an 
administrator. It is not difficult to see why when you meet the man. 
His spirit has been entirely crushed; speak about him in the com- 
munity, and you will know that his reputation has been thoroughly 
discredited. 

Mr. Benson, in his last interview with the writer relative to this 
case study, reflected upon his plight Avith tliis remark; “J'wt at tlie 
very moment when I should be most valuable to the school profession, 

I am literally forced to retire from iL^Tliis is not a pleasant fact, nor 
is it an altogether unfamiliar timi of events. 

Several who have been kind enough to assist by contributing in- 
formation for this narrative have said that Mr. Benson, if he had 
"played his cotds right," could have had the people of Valley Gty 
“eating out of his hand." They say he could have been the hero of 
this story. Instead of being out of a job, he could have been superin- 
tendent of both the elementary district and the union high district. 



CHAPTER ONE 


Case Analysis 

Concepts are mind'^stretching; they enlarge 
horizon of one's mental grasp. 

gran.CT MATHER 


If there are nine and twenty ways of maTong 
tribal lays, as Kipling maintained, then there must be an e%'en greater 
number of ways for anal)'zing a case. The potential number would 
be equivalent to the range of different perspectives or frameworks 
for human situations. The way a person views a case depends 

largely uponhis experience, including his formal education. In regard 
to tile latter, some college courses are judged to be more appropriate 
for dev'eloplng adequate perspectives in potential administrators than 
are others. Among the courses sometimes recommended for impfOV- 
ing admiiiistratoTs' understanding, particularly as it relates to human 
situations and e\’ents, are those in the social sciences and the human- 
ities. Such courses are judged to help one ^iew administrative situ- 
ations more comprehensively, systematically, explicitly, and 
rationally. 

This chapter contains examples of how persons from different 
social science disciplines analyze a case. The four examples included 
were written by representatives of the disciplines of education, po- 
litical science, psydhologj*, and sodologj'. The perspectives presented 
are systematic in approach; however, they do not aim to be compre- 
hensive in the sense that all of the relevant concepts in the various 
disciplines are used, or that all the facts of the case are included in 
the analysis. 

The case chosen for analysis is the “Valley City Consolidation 
Issue.” Since the case is broad in scope, it contains data that pertain 
to the four social science disciplines represented, although not in 
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equal ameunts. The dilerent analyses of the case may be 
^brief fflustralions of how social science concepts can be used to 
make sense out of human situations. However, *e presentations ^ 
Zse^e a more fundamental function. A careW ass^sment of *e 
Stcrent analyses will undoubtedly raise a number of quesUoMr^ 
lated to the adequate description and e^taation of the real ty 

whichtheteim''adinlnistrativeprocesses refers. 

Benson's Administration; ASliidy in Coniliot' 

The rise and fall of Superintendent Benson fa Viffley Qty is a 

chronicle that has unpleasant, if svriter. had 

of a school superintendent who, in Valley City 

only to make Ids wishes kno\vn unng 

in oV to have them taka f^‘"^^’,„^e frombisprofes- 

nre. stated that he was bemghterdly fo^dm« 

Sion. kVhat is the esseoHal ™_u™\otorded Benson 

reaction from the unusuaUy sm^ Seatmeot? 
to the unusually negative, if no ' j ^ decision-making 

In intespreting the ^=. ‘*'= ^'Jnscd as tools for analysis, 
framework set forth in Chapte ^ ^ 3 , d,e administrator 

Underlying of decisions; he makin 

participates ui three diff ^ decisions made hy smal 

Lices as an indiWduah eud informally at the or- 

gronps; and he fafluentes Chapter 8 are designed 

ganizational level. The concep ^ ^ ,„d they 

i illnminate “‘'"““'’jSe proceeding to the analyst 
may be briefly '"““f through which the admunstralor 

niree channels of fa individual, group, or 
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“g^aTational decisions: crgn eomprehennon 

relates to PO'“P';™' V emotional behavior iiat^ 

^’t^vLTrattatarneiUrf™* 
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the administrator continually provide him with actual or potential 
premises for decisions. Communication content can be classified into 
three decision-maldng premises: jacts, values, and vrisubstantiated 
information. The dynamics of choice processes involves an interaction 
between the elements of personality and the various decision-maldng 
premises. In decisions related to change and to morale problems, 
conflict is tlie inevitable result Thus, in such choice situations de- 
cision-making is essentially the resolution of conflict. 

The decision-making concepts suggest numerous questions that 
can be used for case analysis. In the present discussion of Bensons 
administrative behavior, only three questions wll be posed. \Vliat 
was the nature of the conflicts that Benson faced.^ How did he handle 
the conflicts? Why did he handle the conflicts as he did? 

The nature ol the conflict. Not only was Benson faced with 
conflict in his o^vn organization, but also basic to the reorganization 
decision was inter-organization conflict. Conflict betiveen organiza- 
tions in Valley City and in the outlying districts was illustrated, for 
example, by the Chamber of Commerce and the Grange. Grange 
members valued “home rule" and wanted to maintain control of their 
schools. On the other hand, members of the Chamber of Commerce 
^v^th^n Valley City valued the continuing and increasing high school 
enrollment, because it meant more trade and more profits. Therefore, 
when they concluded that the outlying districts might solve their 
problems independently, their economic values swayed them to 
favor unionization. On tiic other hand, the school organization repre- 
sented by Denson favored consolidation, and he apparently worked 
behind llie scenes to achieve this goal, although publicly he an- 
nounced a status quo policy, Benson purportedly believed tliat con- 
solidation was desirable because he thought it best from an educa- 
tional s’ie^tpoint. The view held by Benson was further reinforced 
by the fact that various state and national groups within the edu- 
cational profession liad openly committed themselves to consoli' 
dation as the best educational solution to reorganization problems. 

Conflict at the facc-lo*facc level is clearly reflected at tlic group 
dedsion-maktng lc\-cl b>' the Valley City Scliool Board. During the 
tivo-ycar period, when reorganization was a crucial Issue, the mem- 
bers were split two to tlircc in 1950-1D51 and 3 to 2 in 1951-1952 in 
faTOr of unionization. Members of the teachers' organization or the 
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]^A not even agree wiUi Benson or among themselves on the 
issue. The open conflict indicates that Benson as an influencer of 
school policy found liimself in a difficnlt position. 

’^Vhile the case does not adequately report Benson’s ideas and 
feelings, certain inferences can be made indirectly about his ohu 
conflicts. Certainly such differmg e.xpectatiom as those of the Cham' 
her of Conunerce, tlie Grange, and his t»vn profession must have 
added to liis personal conflict. To what extent his belief in consoli- 
dation was determined by the expectations of professional colleagues 
and to what extent it stemmed from independently held pmonal 
values is not clear. One can speculate that he was motivated more 
by personal than by professional considerations, because his decision- 
making behavior was undoubtedly different from what one would 
expect of a typical superintendent. It is also worth noting that union- 
ization as a policy would have diminished the size of Iris administra- 
tive organization, while consolidation wotdd have markedly in- 
creased it 

Certahdy the differing expectations of the school board members 
must have affected the conflict for Benson. His orvn conflict was 
perliaps further intensified because of personal values that he was 
seeking to acliieve. His very unusual tactics to retain his position, 
whidi are described at the end of the case, for example, suggest that 
tile preservation of his status was extremely important to him. This 
conclusion is further warranted by bis reaction of deep disappoint- 
ment about his future as an educator. 

In a related fashion Benson valued successful performance. 
According to the case uniter, he came to Valley City rightfully “proud 
of his accomplishments.” His success continued immediately in tliat 
he “in four short months accomplished what the board and his former 
superintendent had not been able to do in years.” In summary, then, 
the many conflicting personal, educational, and economic values 
about reorganization undoubtedly intensified the individual conflict 
that B^ison experienced and that in some way he had to resolve. 

Benson’s behavior in the face of conflict. In the handling of the 
conflict, various facts suggest that Benson’s behavior intensiBed 
rather than allayed the feelings of those involved with the reorgani- 
zaUon issue. This was illustrated in Benson’s first move to handle the 
conflictwben themeeHngwasheldwiththevarious board presidents 
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and clerks in the ouUying districte so that the “matter rould be 
explained to them and their co-operation solicited. In the words 
of the case %VTiter, the immediate impact upon the community was 
one of “consternation and confusion, then of anger and rebellion. 
Feelings among members of the outlying district were so strongly 
aroused that, instead of gaining co-operation, Benson succeeded in 
\rideiung the rift Since they thought that Valley City was “shovmg 
them around,” the outlying districts began to work for unionization 
within dieir owm communit)’. Thus, Benson’s early moves led to re- 
sults that were in opposition to his desired goals. 

At first when the “feeder districts” showed real signs that they 
were going to unionize, the Chamber of Commerce members in 
Valley City became concerned, and their education committee made 
arrangements to meet with the school board to discuss the possibility 
of authorizing an election, so that the people in Valley City could 
determine whether or not they wanted to join with the outlying dis- 
tricts to form a \jnion high school. For various reasons the three board 
members who were loyal to Benson did not attend the meeting. 
Since these board members, according to the case uTiter, showed 
great personal loyalty to Benson, be must have influenced their failure 
to attend. Significantly, he made no further efiorts to get die two 
groups together to w’ork out a compromise. With the lack of support 
for consolidation, he announced a status quo policy, openly favoring 
neither unionization nor consolidation. Thus, the local newspaper 
editor, a member of the Chamber of Commerce, ^vrote an editorial 
criticizing the board’s “obstructive behavior.” The Chamber of Com- 
merce then adopted a pro-unjonization stand, whidi again was in 
opposition to what Benson \vished to achieve. Feelings were further 
heightened in later stages of the conflict when Benson and those 
^%^th whom he disagreed began calling each other uncomplimentary 
and dispara^g names. In such an atmosphere, reason retreated and 
emotiom reigned. Other illustrations in the case further warrant the 
conclusion that Bensons tactics generally aroused negative feelings, 
as, for example, his seeking support from the teachers’ organization, 
with the result that “dirty linen” was washed in public. 

manner in which Benson handled the conflict suggests a 
touch of irony. He chose various courses of action at key choice points 
m order to direct the dedsion tONvard consolidation; these various 
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actions consistently worked against the attainment of Bensons per- 
sonal and professional goals. His actions were undoubtedly Tc.uon* 
able onw from his m\Ti point of view; hou-ever. tliey promotwl 
destnicliv'c conflict and fanned feelings to sucli a gicnv that reason 
could not prevail. ^V'lly, then, did Benson choose actions tluit had 
such opposite effects from the ones that he desired? 

Why did Benson siir tmh emofiondl reaeitont? In seeking to 
explain why Benson chose tlie actions that he did. the person.iJit)- 
concepts of ee>gni//on, feeling, and toVlion are of use. It can l>e iijpo* 
llicsized, for example, that Benson did not cognise the isnics related 
to reorganization acatrately or comprehensively, wiili the result tiiat 
there were many unanticipated comcqumres. More speciiically, he 
was limited in his ability to perceive and to understand the human 
factors in Uic decision-making process. Seemingly lie tended to vieiv 
persons more as tilings and minimized die emotional springs of Imv 
liai-ior, Tlius, lus decisions were made with a strong focus on his gadt 
and witli only incidental understanding of ho%v the persons inwlved 
would react. Tlic case clearly su^csts that Benson los more <t>m- 
potent in assessing technical situations tlian he was In assessing 
human situations. 


Benson's greater facility in dealing wtli tedmical problems helps 
to explain why the community reacted to him so differently in flie 
early and in tlio later stages of his tenure. In the beginning lie was 


dealing with the tecluiical problem of school Imtiding constmctifjn. 
In handling such a situation, he could strike “directly at a point" and 
could make decisions nlwiut such things as diange orders and huiJd- 
ing inspections witli little pwhabiliiy of nillling llic personal feelings 
of colleagues. Consequently, lie completed the task rapid!)’ and 
cfficiontly. ivhicli imdonlnrtily I»elpei! to create the sen- corilial Ini- 
tul reception, ^^’hen Benson fared the reorganizatfon issue. IiouTsrr. 
he was confronted uilh a problem that was steeped In liuman emo- 
tion. Altliough he exercised cobtion at s-ariotis dKJter points, his 
indis-tdu.rl decisions « cre not enougli. Seemingly lie could not set up 
arrangements wfiereby tfie effizms of Vaffey Cftr 
communities c<«dd somojHnv ciwnpromlsr die evoRut. lie rrftiwl 
to change his course of action as lie InBerilily purujcd a sre/ut ywe 
polio'. lie did not and perhaps ewsM not rtawrw die imutieo and 
aibpt accordingly, even tlKiugh it ecntiniully uorv^. 
quenth'. more and more pmm$ were alietutcsl frsim hit p«. ei 
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view, and negative feelings were continually generated. Conditions 
degenerated into the “war of attrition" that occurred during his final 
days in Valley City. 

One can also speculate about Benson s feelings. Certain facts sug- 
gest that he did not feel warmly toward his colleagues. Note, for 
example, his “discreet” inquiries about personnel, which because of 
“grapevine” communication turned out to be indiscreet. The case 
writer suggests that such behavior on die part of Benson stemmed 
from feelings of suspicion and distrust. 

Apparently Benson did admire the intelligence and efficiency of 
the district’s business manager Golden. However, when he sent 
Golden to speak to citizens of the outlying districts about reorganiza- 
tion, it was agreed that Golden knew his facts but that the attitudes 
he displayed left a “trail of angry, unfriendly people.” This is another 
example of Benson's inadequate human understanding and his dif- 
ficulty in making accurate judgments about the eEects of human 
interaction. 


Benson appaxendy felt strongly about the threat to his personal 
status and professional goals. Such emotional involvement undoubt- 
edly interfered with his capacity to assess and reassess the conflicts 
dial he faced. Greater detachment about the outcome of the reor- 
ganization issue might have helped create better conditions to work 


out^some compromise and to save his own position. However, Ben- 
son s efforts did not make for a proper blend of intellect and feeling 
in the total choice process, and this was his undoing. 

In summary, then, Denson’s perception and comprehension of 
human motivation and human interaction and his strong emotional 
involvement were such that they provided him an inadequate basis 
for choiw. It can be said in his favor that he was not "afraid to take 
a stand, and he shmved "resolute determination” in the face of Valley 
City s conflicts. However, his strong status quo stand was made wiA 
weak community support. He inflexibly held to his position and went 
do^\■n with tlie ship in a sea of emotion. Leadership then emerged 
from the chrenr of Valloy City and tho ondying districts, and a com- 
prormse t^ie reorganization conflict was effected. The solution svas 
not the perfect one, but it was apparenUy less damaging to Valley 
City tharr was the manner m winch Benson resolved his mvn conflicts, 
■niercln hes what was referred to earlier as the tragic overtones of 
tliecase. ® 
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A FKAMEWOHK FOR THE ANALYSIS OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE CASES FROM THE 
PERSPECTIVE OF POLITICAL SCIENCE" 

Even at the risk of invading the overpopulated preserve of Xlr. 
Arbuthnot, the clicli^ expert, it is worth reaffirming that life is a seam* 
less web. Tlius, to view an event, such as the case at hand, from the 
perspective of political science is, in a sense, to do violence to the 
cliaracter of social phenomena. The concepts of political science ap- 
plied to tile Valley City School Consobdatioa Issue are analytical 
devices; they represent only one of many ways of slicing the apple 
of life, and tlie incision at b«t is not a very neat one. 

What kinds of questions does a political scientist raise as he looks 
at an administrative case? He will first of all ask himself whether the 
case is political. In the ordinary usage of the term, this means: do the 
events described in the case happen around the decision-making 
centers of government? In a broader sense, politics means the malcfag 
of policy and the distribution of power at every social level. In fact, 
the extension of politics into every nook end cranny of modem life, 
and the character of life and leadership in organizations, guarantee 
the political character of the majority of case studies dealing with 
administration. 

The following concepts are suggested as a framework for analy- 
sis. Hrere is nothing final or exhaustive about it; its appeal lies solely 
in attempting to bring some order into that great buzzing and 
bumbling confusion that is life. 

Political events may be analyzed by encompassing them witliin 
die framework of in-rtifulions, ideology, power, and decision-mak- 
fng.* Tlie analogy breaks down, hmvever, as will be seen, since these 
concepts are closely interrelated. Thus, the institutions of Valley City 
are imbued with ideologies; tlic pattern of decision-making ui'thin 
the Valley City School Board Is conlingeDt upon specific constella- 
tions of power. 

Tlie first task is to identify the instiMimr Uiat are relcr’ant to an 
understanding of the case at hand. Institutions may be defined as 
3 Prepared by laictan Marquis, Peparttnart of PoJitfcal Sdence; Unlvera^ 

3 lam indebted fornymodcl tolhewodcof Maoidls ( 7 ), 
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patterns prescribtag specific rules of behavior. Poliacal institutions 
*at are associated “with the identity of a group, with group bfe as 
a whole, have special coercive, symbolic and ceremonial aspects* 
There is inevitably a sacred aura surrounding some aspects of gov- 
ernment” (17, p. 9) 

Politick institutions are concerned with the attainment or com- 
munity goals; they seek, at the same time, to legitimize authority and 
to enforce it. 

The following institutions that are directly relevant to politics: 
in Valley City are: 


1. The governmental institutions of Volley City: We have rela- 
tively little information on these. Only the mayor s office seems to 
have a tangential bearing on the case. 

2. The educational institutions of Volley City; 

A. Tlie School Board 

B. The Office of the Superintendent 

C. The Schools 

These institutions stand at the center of the case. The political 
scientist ml^t be interested in the physical setting, that is, Ae rela- 
tionsliip of these institutions to one another. For example, is the 
Office of the Superintendent located in the same buildhig as the 
high school? If it is, what bearing does this have upon the decision- 
makingprocess? 

The ambiguih'es as to policy formulation as between (A) and 
(B) are central to an understanding of the case. The net\vork of re- 
lations as betNVeen tlie educational institutions and other political 
institutions must be understood. 

Tlic extent to which individuals (Bill/ Duke of the ValJey City 
JferoW) and associations (The Grange, Chamber of Commerce, and 
so forth) were able to gain access to policy-making in the educa- 
tional institutions of Valley City is relevant 

3. Competing educational instUutions: The roles of the various . 
ouU)'ing school districts arc of particular importance here. Most of 
these districts apparently wanted to maintain their identity, and this 
in turn is connected wiUi questions of ideology and power. 

4. The electoral process as an institutionalization of deeiston- 
making. 
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^ S. The courts as institutions for legitimizing communiiij de- 

6. The Federal Gooemtnent and its role in refusing to act on the 
construction of a paved street. 

Al] these are ioslitutioas titat must be understood, separatefy 
and in their interrelations, in order to mal:e political sense out of Ae 
case. 

At the same time, the role of the “nonpolitical” institutions in- 
volved must be assessed; Which of the foUoNving institutions played 
the most important role in the controversy; Chamber of Commerce, 
Grange, State University through its consultant, the P.TA., the 
Hural Unionization Committee, die Valley City Teadier’s Associa- 
tion? 

A second concept that may prove useful in examining tlve case 
is tivat of ideology. By “politit^ ideology” is meant the patterns of 
thought and belief related to the state and to government that con- 
stitute the source of consent, the roedianism for control, and the 
mainspring for political action. 

In the Valley City case, Hazelwood Creek becomes die symbol 
of ideological, economic, and political divisions within the tovm. 
The pioneer spirit of the origin^ inhabitants of Valley Ci^ has be- 
come the dominant ideology which must be accepted by the new- 
comers, who can only gradually be absorbed. This, again, is symbol- 
ized by a gradual movement from Ih© rural areas into town. The 
ideology of the pioneer remains a powerftil device in insuring main- 
tenance of economic and political rtatiw quo. The conflict arises only 
as the town becomes swamped with new inhabitants who do not 
sliare the original ideological position and who in turn make claims 
on behalf of their beliefs as to the function of government and edu- 
cation. It seems that a clue to the seemingly inexplicable animosity 
toward Benson can be found in this sentence, "Thus, there came 
into being some bitter jealousies, not always expressed, but incipient 
and ever poised to divide the city on issues." 

It might be suggested that the issues were never clearly spelled 
out because the ideology of the pioneer spirit is so deeply imbedded 
in the American system of beliefs. Benson, an ‘'outsider,” either 
Incapable of challenging or did not feel free to chaUenge th«e be- 
liefs. Even the movement for uniooization of the outlying districts 
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?„TX ‘o ”•” ’’T^rbraTesfe 

service to an anachronistic ideology. Benson motrvated by a desne 
foroTganiaational refomrs which involved *« 
the educational instituUons. was incapable of clan^g ^ i P 
cal posiUon and thus was frustrated as “ f f 
Ber^on was the victim of ideologically rooted value confects, bapprf 

as hewas between his professional god of estabbshmgadmm.stabve 

standards and the community leaders goal of mamtammg 
laissez-faire.pioneerattitude. u , “r,n. 

A third instrument for analysis is the concept of power. “X P 
UUcal power" is meant social power focused on the dccision-makmg 
centers of government. Power becomes autliorily as it becomes 
legitimized and instituUonalized. Without consensus, there is no au- 

*''°"ln this particular case, we should be interested in the power 
positions of individuals and institutions as related to class, status. 


and occupation. 

We are told that agriculture, retail trade, and a small amount 
of lumbering formed the base of Valley City’s economy. This eco- 
nomic organization is reSected in the alignment of the two major 
political pressure groups, the Chamber of Commerce on the one 
hand and the Grange on the other. It also helps to e.xplain why a final 
compromise was ine%’itable, why consolidation became unionization. 
The farm groups in the outlying districts were as much dependent 
upon the retail outlets in Vallty City as these were dependent on tlie 


farmer. 

Undoubtedly, the ambiguous position of Benson is inherent in the 
institutional ambiguities bcUveen school board and superintend- 
ent Tlic school board possesses autliority because it holds power 
l(^itimatcly; the superintendent has authority because of his pro- 
fessional status. However, in a conflict between these two, tlie out- 
come is not clearly determined. Benson, by appealing to the relevant 
publics in the community, might have secured the consensus neces- 
sar)' to support his authority. Howe\'er, he seemed singularly un- 
sldlUul in securing such consensus. This raises, of course, the thorny 
question as to whether the expert merely executes policy or whether 
he in turn shapes policy. (3) 
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In nsltaR qucjlions about potver. Iba political scienHst would 
want to Inocv wbcrc ponor ll located, ivliat groups seek aceess to the 
locus of power, and Ihmugli svlct Insliumenls pmver ^ scoural. 

A nnal dimension for ibe anal>-sl! of a ease n rfeelsiononal/a . 
which David Easton has called the -aulhorilative a^locatson of s J- 
tics' (1 P- 135) TU> ptPwss f* fundamental to pohtics, since p 

Sm^^fuo iielp'ToXK’d.e 

iro?".; “ak^s. •'•0V''t?ng dist.^'’'"'"'" 

'’''^“InlTdhSs'ttLUrft^ kin^ of quesHons Usat a 
political scientist would address to this case, name y. 

i' ;^?,:tttt"of parties^ decision-makerst what 

‘‘•’tffl'wSUemsde.ed? 

decision-mating 

4. Mast Is tho composition of parliai 

^"rVat IS d,e nature of -^o del— P—J 
0 IIow is tho decision-making action leg. 

Since dedsion-making Is “of re'iXM that are 

cal sdentlst can never lose sig ^ a fundamen^ Aoice 

involved in a parUcular d''"’ 'i VoZlep Clip fferoH when u 
licpvcen values vsas spelW ™ ^ standpoint consolidation may 
WTolei -From a purely oducabonal „„st effective high schoo 

‘tl.res'id:n« otfte P^'J^^atuTelhove framework is mp. 
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haps the most \'aluable aspect of the case study: to provide a vicanous 
administrative es^erience. The student should be able to get im 
ride" the case hy empathizing wth the protagonists, by raising such 
questions as: ^^’hat would I have done had I been in Bensons posi- 
tion? What were some other alternatives tliat might ba^’e been 
tried? How might the administrator have obtained imtial acceptance 
for these alternatives? 

Since the case is a dramatic incident, it makes a very special de- 
mand upon the social scientist. As Robert Redfield (9, p. 188) has 
noted: 

In spite of the great ad\*ances in formal method in social sci®w» 
mu(A of the understanding of persisting and general relationships 
depends upon a grasp that is intuitive and that is independent of of 
not fuHy depenoOTt on some fonnal method. In adva n c in g social 
science, we invent and practice tethniques, and we also cultivate a 
humanistic art. 

TOWARD AN UNDERSTANDING OF FERSONS 
IN ADMINISTRA-m^ SITUATIONS* 

AU admin istratioo most ultimately be transmitted throu^ a 
human chain, any link of which may be weak. Sound administrative 
plans often fail because people are not seen as individuals wth 
special needs and expectations of their own. 

^^'hen we start out to understand persons in situations, we rea- 
lize that what is directly ^'en to us is only one thing — a stream of 
observations and impressicms. From this stream, patterns stend out 
as we bring into play our particular interests, purposes, and preju- 
dices. In order to m^e manageable the “big buzzing confusion’* of 
beha\'ior around and experience within, w’e use concepts for sorting 
out and interpreting whatev'er h^ipens in our world. Mostly we are 
unav^’are of our conceptual scheme, and often it harbors conflicting 
and untrue elements. 

The scientific tests of any conceptual framework, including ad- 
ministrative models, are reliahilily, comprehensiveness, consistency* 
stimulation of research, and con^ence with realit}’. At the present 
time there are ^•aricms models for describing administration. (2) AR 
^^^^^repared by Norman Sundbeig. Department of Psj'cioJogy, Urd>-ersiy of 
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of them are limited in scope and none of them has the firm support of 
empirical evidence. Apparently, the best strategy for underst^ding 
administrative processes is to use a multi-tlieoretical approach and 
to test various theories through research and administrative practice. 


Psychological Concept* 

Among the many personality concepts developed by 
social psylologists. three that are prominent m 

scienUsts center around the concept of r _ 

whal a person is doing and erm be defad m lcrms^ 

characterisUc kind of occupant of the de- 

havlor that Is characteristic ™ g^ample, such posi- 

fined position in a group. In “ > dMignated. Each of these 

tiom ns principal, teacher, “'*1 (obligations or re- 
positions is delined by a set o fte behavior ot a 

sponsibBIties) that people >“ ^ ^ bafaior. In 

person relevant ^„|,.,„heejpeclaUonsoftheleatog 

analyzing cases. It IS mcful supposed to play. The 

characters are regarding tlie guiong the espectations 

naxt point, then, is to tod “ j beUveen role expectations 

of different people and the discrepances 

and role behavior. „„,iu„Kon relates to the quMtion of 

Motivation. The “"“P ^ sugunl the concept of need is 

why persons behave as they • ' ^ direction of the goal- 

frequcntly used ' . persmwho always takes the ba* 

oriented aspects j^^Tthings on his osvn may be siud 

seat in meetings and who seld™ A system that may to 

to have a high dependen^ -tfsitnations is the interpersonal need 
very useful in anidysis of tulates and presents some 

syriem developed >>7 ‘“’^“Xecds: thaneed of m. mi- 

eridence for three pmnary mt<^ the need of an indi 

vidualtobeineludedinorexclodedfrom gr 
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vidual to control or avoid control, and t!ic need of an individual for 
affection. 

Interpersonal processes. The concept of interpersonal procc^cs 
tics togetlier the concepts of motivation and role. It refers to hoio 
persons behave, and encompasses the behavior and experience of a 
person in an interpersonal situation. An interpersonal situation is one 
in wliidr two or more persons tahe account of each other for some 
purpose or decision. ( 11 ) Two aspects of interpersonal processes can 
be vie^ved: interpersonal perception, which is related to role expor- 
tations, and interpersonal interaction, which is related to role be- 
havior. 

The individual’s typical modes of interaction in interpersonal 
situations are very important aspects of case analysis. Part of our 
vocabulary for describing these modes of interaction comes from tlie 
familiar adjustment mechanisms that the individual uses in coping 
with the ego-threats of the world. Common mechanisms are pro- 
fection, the imputing of one's own intentions or attitudes to others; 
compensation, the attempt to malce up for inadequacies in ones 
sphere by overemphasis on another; rationalization, the giving of 
spurious reasons for one’s behavior; and displacement, llie shifting 
of emotions and reaction from the original source of irritation to an- 
other less threatening person. As Lcaiy (4) has noted, an important 
aspect of interaction Is that persons develop characteristic ways of 
eliciting behavior from others. The dependent duld elicits nurturant 
behavior from the teacher. People behave in such a way as to set 
up the land of interpersonal relationships that suit their personal 
needs. Thus, the concept of motivation can be seen to he partially 
interdependent %vith the interpersonal processes. 


Applicafion of fhe Concepts 

In analyzing the case, “The Valley City Consolidatioa Issue,” 
the focus will be on Superintendent Benson. Although the analysis 
centers on the school superintendent partly because he is the most 
clearly portrayed person in the case, one should in case analyses 
avoid blaming any one individual for the course of events. 
things go wong, the simplest procedure is to point to the individual 
who is closest to the scene of the accident Actually, Benson came 
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to a situation that was already fraught with conflict, and he may 
well liavo had no Uouble at all with it had it not been (or the rural- 
urban split and other group diScrenccs. Be that as it may, let us try to 
obsers-e how Denson played his part as the draiiu unfolded. 

First it is well to note that we arc dealing only wi* an mage of 
the man and not the actual man. Tlie image is on^hat is dutort^ 
bv the auUior's limited perspecUve and his biases. The only data we 
Imvc as readen, are in the rase itself. To what estent these data are 
opinions and to what extent they are facts is a good “ ‘'“P 

mind while reading a case. Generally, die view we have of Mr. 

speahing xviicc.- sblg ^ contend -He 

"visage was rather rough hew-m ..xvithout Erst smooth- 

had a penchant for strilaog , P j „c,ie,ally negative teims 

ing the way." The presence of this sinte of gencraj g 

sulgests aW«^ rUit^oto views, 

bTtrurgiven ° 

"Trus,uestio„srelat^.oroUc.b^^^^^^^ 

between liis role bchawor “^X“rcxpec.=d to do? First, 
consensus over what the . t understand what the various 

it is likely that Benson ,eemed, at least in <ke 

conQicUng groups expected ® ^ f certain aspects of his 

case svriter-s view, to aspects of administra- 

job; he was strong on some of , ^fjeralions into account. 

Hon and very weak in P ^-ewedhisroleasanadministra- 

We can hypoUiesiie diat as a kind of biismess 

tor as one in which the sclioo ga efficiency. Another fac- 

mn. One of his highest v*" superintendency role or to 

tor related eidier to his “aaW In his willingness and 

his personal needs for publicity when he first i^ed 

intent in getting this i^'vBiate of pnb- 

in town. The xvriter <i"‘>f,"'^.“'^of Benson's abihty to male 
licity as “slirewd timing and speaxs 
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up his mind and select the right moment for attack, but in later events 
this ability seems questionable. In general, we see a man who is Mm- 
prehending only part of the role of the superintendency. He view's 
himself as an educational expert who is hired to run a school system; 
he fails to comprehend such human relab'ons aspects of the super- 
intendency as how to get dissident community groups to work to- 
gether and how to serve teachers’ needs for two-way communication. 

In a nutshell, perhaps we could say that Benson construed his role as 
that of problem-solving about the community rather than problem- 
solving with the community. 

With regard to the concept of motivation, several questions can 
be posed. ^Vhat is Benson striving to accomplish? ^Vhat lands of situ- 
ations does he approach and avoid? What lands of situations are satis- 
fying to him? What are his values, interests, needs? Bensons typical 
interpersonal relationships suggest a strong need for structure and 
order. Perhaps we also see a strong need for distance bet%veen him- 
self and others in that the author emphasizes Benson's negative physi' 
cal qualities; such qualities and ch^acteristics are often overlooked 
if the individual is likeable as a person. Because of the limited amount 
of information about Benson as a person, we cannot infer much about 
his private motives. One can guess with a high degree of probabilify 
from his socioeconomic status and position alone that he is hi^y 
motivated to achieve, to better his situation, and to earn more money. 
We would guess that he is the sort of person who does not like to 
"have the boat rocked.” An important question about Benson's goal- 
oriented behavior that the reader might like to speculate about is 
wbat personal needs were being satisBed in his avoidance of inter- 
personal situations, such as spe^dng to the rural groups. 

In analyzing interpersonal processes, such questions as the fol- 
lo%\'ing arise: \\’ho are the others with whom die administrator habit- 
ually interacts? How docs be typically structure interpersonal re- 
lationships with others? Does he (end to see subordinates typically 
as inferior or about equal to himself? \\Tiat are his typical interper- 
sonal adjustment medianisms? Benson attempted to set up interper- 
sonal relationships in terms of hierarchical dominance rather than 
in terms of a hi^ degree of communication and influence up and 
dmsTi die system. He used partidpation very little in attempting to 
solve problems. Tills action was undoubtedly related to his authori- 
tarian and effidency'-oriented perception of the superintendency 
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role. We find that he “demanded efficiency in no uncertain terms,’ 
and he -informed' merchants that requisitions signed by fte sAool 
superintendent were required, Weleam that 
both the teachers and the merchants began to feel that he did not 

‘™"Siet aspect of his interpersonal behavior P^cni “ tlmt he 
set up the atmos^etc ct "busyness' about^his ‘>®“' 7“**/°ace 
it harf to see hii. about their problems. Parents callmg at *e offi« 
found themselves cooling their heels on the 
terious figures strode in and out on the “f 
conference with the secretary.' Later on we find “ ^ 

of the school people arid , misuited lor the task of 

feeling that they were ,„„rmitted to Mr. Benson m 

veloped, it certainly must »e 

many ways. Now the qn« i„ interpersomJ 

his secondary tacUc alte between Mr. Benson and 

relaaonships failed? . , 31 support became svider and 

those from whom he W ^^^^d Mr. Benson b«ame 
svider. Tlie writer reports He revealed hs 

more and more distrustfiJ aiscreet inquiries among staff 

trust bymaking whathedro^htmte^^-j^ „,„bers 

members relaUve to shadoi^ inquiries made news along 

were supposed to have ^ the gmwing unrest 

the grapevine and tontnbuted not a u 

among the staff members. , degraded his opponents rmd 

We are also told that he be ^„nlty leaders andthe ^ 

had special epiftets fo^rf^^f'bSead of Iding out more ato 
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ing attitudes the problem, began to 

in very peironal terms. We suspect, if the wnters f 

Aat Bemra is making use of the mechanism of projection m 

tributing to others his otvn motivation. He tendrf to 

others the Und o! behavior he expected. We find him eipectmg g g 

in opposition, and this is what developed. . Ju 

At the end we find his spirit crushed and his reputation to 
credited. In one of the feiv quotes in the paper, the writer ‘ ' 

Benson’s reflections: ‘lust at the very moment when I should M 
most valuable to the school profession. I am literally forced to 
tire from it." This statement suggests that his last adjustment rne^- 
ism was giving up. The three phases he has passed thrimgh m Ins 
sequentia! adjustment tactics were as follows; (1) imposition ot au- 
thority. (2) a contest o£ power, and (3) rejection and withdrawal 
from the field. 


THE PROFESSION AND THE PERSON: 

A SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH* 

Sociology takes its basic orientation from the fact that man is al* 
wa)'S a metn^ of groups. \Vhatevcr the society, whatev'er their per* 
sonal make-up, men must in some ways act wth others. In studying 
specific situations, looking for general processes, the sociolo^t lends 
to look for the influence of other persons and groups. They may be 
ph)'sically present or not Men act in terms of their definitions of situ- 
ations, and "if men define situations as real, they’ are real in their 
consequences." (15,p.572)* 

One \vay to Ir)' to understand and to leam from the case is to 
determine hir.v the various cv'ents and decisions looked from the 
standpoints of rcle^•ant persons and groups involved. Here we shall 
seek some of Benson's main expectations of himself, including those 
that be imputed to groups whose opinion of him was particularly 
s-alued. The very difficulty of taking this approach to case materials 
without imputing one’ s o^%•^ or merely plausible "motivations” points 
up an interesting general problem in the relationship betw’een a 

* Prrjared by Ridurf Colrard, Dnxirtin<rm of SodoloOT, Tbe Univernty 
of TeiiJ. 

« Abo VK Oaptrr 11 la Mestoo (8) aad tbe wort of VoOcart ( 16). 
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superinlcndent and various groups affecting dedsion-inaldng. We 
present discussion is oriented around the ttvo concepts o( profession 

;rc°" in vaffc. City the -will of the com- 

munity" prevailed. In a sense we should not ignore, this is ■“ nu- 
ance ^th democratic procedures. TOy, then, is it so natund for fte 
Tr^^ri™ schoolman reading tlie case to tliinh that Benson bungW, 
or to feel, iviU. the author, Uiat, "if Breson >'“f „„ 

Mie) “could have been the hero of this storj”? At least one 

■f^dlLd clue to tliB question st^JoutltB^at^ 

a duo to the status-quo poh^ m w „ ^j^tasicdUeinina 
tlio iniUalivo on the overcrowds ^ . j. statement, “I feel that 
for superintendents is revealed in educational issue 

tho board should not ask tbe education profession 

tliat we os educators could not visible but which 

ns Benson perceives it is a " profession is a reference group 
lias a crucial influence on even . P ^ by Denson, who takes 

iKv.rr;r i* oX-iii-- 

thorityconfroutingBcoson.Ajm superintendent as 

Stratton ore aware, the role „„„ tunctionally and 

boU. leader and cy rl ^c m so ^ ^ administrator em- 

morally Incompatible. f- n^e, particularly became 

ployed'^ to act as fpSoner rf his luiowledge. He 

he Is an espert, tlie ho^"! “ Uiat he has to lead to gel thmgs 
may ho asked to lead, come to fee^ psofessioaal traiamg and 
done, or personally want to . • -good superintendent 

experience ho may have ^ ^ recommendations) from o 

rSie one who f P ^ Sol hoards_as one who leads hu 

srndpS*,e^-;:5,^ 

and to make It fit Plo'^'^X^ themselves. Biere n a basic 
Biots in the ' 

amWvalcneo'villuntheprofe 

AeeerdingtoUeberman(5,P-» I 
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Tie policy of troaUnglhcWcommunity as 

lectoa! authority on controversial issues may, ■" ““ “'2 . 

it easier for teachers and administrators to get along ^ ,-ation 

I'S^Ctho long-range effects have been tou^^^ 

“ tlie euthusiasUe 


Though many educators would quarrel with tlie idea that Uic 
professional should set policy, it has considerable support in 
and appears to enter into Bensons advocacy of the status quo. 
recognizes that the overcrowding issue is a political as well as a 
strictly educaUonal one. But in this policy he seems almost to wish 
that this did not have to be so, or to thinh that, perhaps after the re- 
districting study, a solution in line with good educational practice 
will be possible witliout shoving it down the community's throat, so 
to spealc, or staking his job on the issue. Benson fights a weak de- 
laying action here as expert. 

In Benson’s, as in the typical American situation, the leadership 
function seems to be formally delegated to the board but is actually 
held in an unstable balance between it and the superintendent.*^ To 
meet his responsibilities as he sees them, the successful superintend- 
ent ordinarily acquires more power than he is granted in the formal 
organization of school and community. 

One way by which superintendents do this is to stress their quali- 
fications as experts both to themselves and, actively, to tlieir pub- 
lics. They seek to gain power throughout the community as an ac- 
cepted educational authority. Done more effectively than Benson did 
in his passive status quo policy, this would probably have meant 
earlier and longer-range planning, and an attempt to educate the 
board and commtinity. Such an approach focuses on issues and may 
lead to constructive rather than destructive conflict within the 
school, the community, and the superintendent himself. It also has 
some of the trappings and some of the substance of democratic 
procedure. Nonetheless, it is an informal way around radier than 
a permanent solution to the various leader-expert conflicts in die 

’ For suggestive analyses of the reciprocal relationships between leader and 
led, see the works by Selznick ( 12) and Wolff ( 18 ) . 
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American system where political leadership is the responsibility of 
the board and, ultimately, the community. 

The concept of personificetJon. An alternative way of handling 
the conflict in which Benson is placed, and one nsed hy many super- 
intendents, is to commit themselves to the belief that direct po'*™ 
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of various groups actuaHy are. Tlris approach, which B^on felt 
drarvn to but was personally and professionally repelled frorn, cw 
be a way of getting the work of the superintendent done. Agam, 
however, it does not permanently set up a way of answ^g the 
question of where the superintendent s responsibility lies svhen latCTt 
lines of conflict come actively across one another. And it has pracbcal 
disadvantages, including psychological hazards, which Benson may 
have sensed- - 

Buflding a personal-power base may involve the development or 
friendships and personal or administrative commitments that v-dll he 
strongly binding on the superintendent as human being, strongly 
limiting what he and is willing to do across the wide arc of his 
objectives and responsibilities. If he stays in a community a long 
time and does not maintain partial detachment from it, when a 
strong conflict arises it may be impossible for him to meet his ftiends 
expectations and his contractual and professional obligations and 
maintain his health, integrity, and even his sanity. Personal com- 
munity ties may especially conflict ^vith the more universalistic but 
nonetheless strongly internalized values and standards of success m 
the profession. Some uoantidpated effects of professional comnut- 
ments can be seen in a further examination of the case at hand. 

Benson’s professional orientation went deeper, apparently, than 
his using the profession as a source of intellectual authority, as in the 
above he)' quotation, “we as educators.* His conflicts seem to go 
deeper than those beh^’een and within roles. Unlike a foreman, who 
also has conflicting role expectations, the professional’s reputation 
for competenej' among a set of colleagues and opinion leaders cao 
easily be the core of his very personification of himself. Supporting 
indications he gets from, or imputes to, professional colleague in his 
m%'n orbit can be more important to him (and to his psychological 
balance) than those from laymen, subordinates, emplo)'ers, or 
his own family. 

Tliough we need more information on Benson’s personification 
of himself, there are some clear indications that it was approval and 
esteem within the profession that Benson used as a basic moral sup- 
port and sought as a primary ps)’cfaological reward. His pride in the 
/tmencan School Board Journal article on his previous building pro- 
gram bears this out. So docs his othervs’ise difficult-lo-undcrstand 
stclut <jfuo policj-, althou^ this stand and the w-ay it was handled 
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than it might have had, lost one member to a vital profession, and de- 
stroyed a human beings conception of his own worth. 
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Preparation of Gases 
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that is prepared for effective instniclional purposes inevitably repre- 
sents a blend of procedures that are relatively scientific and of liter^ 
expressions that arc relatively artistic. It is also worth noting t 
both art and science have the general goal of giving a truUiful repre- 
sentation of life and nature, and in tins sense do not oppose one an- 
other. However, the scientific and artistic facets of case preparation, 
while interrelated, will be viewed for present purposes as different 
phenomena. 

Partly because a case represents both science and art, it cannot 
be neatly defined by a statistic or a formula. Furthermore, tlicrc is 
some danger at this stage in case development of adopting precise 
case definitions in that the effect might be to place artificial limits on 
case-preparers. A better procedure would be to set forth some of the 
issues and to suggest general guide lines for case development. Such 
a procedure should be of interest to those preparing additional cases 
on school administration. 

In law, cases emerge from everyday practice and may be used 
directly in the classroom- In medicine, a case may be wheeled in on 
a cot and then used for instructing an intern. School-administration 
cases, however, must be develop^ through careful and systematic 
efforts that are independent of administrative practice. Thus, there 
is currently a great need for more cases and a wider variety of 
school-administration cases. 

The growth of a case is like the growth of a human being, in 
the sense that both go through developmental stages. Three stages 
in case development can be clearly distinguished: data-coUection, 
case-writing, and instructional use. The Aird stage, instructional 
use, is discussed in Chapter 3. The present chapter wU deal with the 
first two stages of case development. Data-collection is the stage that 
is more closely associated with the scientific side of a case and, there- 
fore, ^vill be viewed within such a perspective. 


Scientific Aspects of Case Development 

How scientific can research procedures in case-preparation be? 
Those who are committed to strict experimental design would un- 
doubtedly ans\ver that case research is not highly scientific. However, 
experimentalists have not advanced very far in studying many of the 
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formid and formal rules that affect Iffc in both of these organizations. 

A careful study of administrative organizations through cases rould 
throw light on other types of community organization and could have 
implicatious for general organizational theory. 

Pedagogical considerations. Some persons have mainlainco that 
cases, even if they have the potential, should not be scicntiGcallj 
oriented. Usually the arguments of such persons stem from pedagogh 
cal considerations. They maintain that successful learning through 
the case method must have an emotional base, and that a case that 
is objectively ordered does not encourage students to project th^- 
selves wholeheartedly into case discussion. In addition, they object 
to organizing data around scientific concepts. For example, in Case 
17, “Changing the Curriculum at Southside,” some of the data are 
organized around the concept of “informal organlzarion,” which is 
a scientific concept in the sense that it is assumed to be applicable to 
aspects of life in all organizations. Some persons would argue that 
the use of such concepts structures the meaning of the data for stu- 
dents and, thereby, places limits upon their personal perceptions 
and the development of their own concepts. 

Persons who argue against scientifically oriented cases for ped- 
agogical reasons generally place more emphasis in case-mctliod in- 
struction on the goal of self-learning than on the goal of scientific 
generalizations about administration. \VhilB self-learning is impor- 
tant in a potential administrator, it is by no means the only instruc- 
tional goal. Attention also needs to be directed to the learning of 
general concepts. In the last 30 or 40 years, many social science con- 
cepts have been developed that have general value to most students 
in helping them to interpret the facts of e.TperieDce. Are not cases 
a very appropriate and economical way to communicate the meaning 
of general concepts to students? Just because the case-preparer uses 
careful r^earch procedures and concepts to guide his data-gathering. 
does it follow that he must structure his data in tire rvritten report so 
tightly that a students view is limited? Does careful data-gathering 
necessarily mean that the emotional appeal will be taken out of the 
case in tiie rvTitten presentation? Rather, is it not r^onable to be- 
lieve that careful and comprehensive data-gathering offers the writer 
greater opportunity for scientific understanding and a cogent pre- 
sentation? 

Any field of knowledge that is to advance must continue to 
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develop new concepts and seek to leBne old ones. Tliis can best be 
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are much more objective than are those for the categor)* General 
Administrative Process.” In the latter category, there is overlapping 
among the categories, so that all of the cases could be classified 
into two or more categories. To a lesser extent the same is true for 
the category “Areas of Administration.” In a sense, then, these rivo 
general classifications do violence to the cases in that they do not 
completely reflect their true content- 

Normal or abnormal cases? Still another issue needs to be made 
explicit. Even though cases are representative of such categories as 
“Size of District” or “Unit of Administration,” there is a deeper 
question about representativeness. More specifically, are the four 
cases that come from districts of 20,000-50,000 populations in the 
present coUecrion representative of the usual or normal problems 
faced by administrators in such districts? WTiat is a normal case? 
Stein (19) has stated that a normal case is one that strikes most peo- 
ple as neither b'ghly surprising nor shocking. But will not “shocldng” 


isptm or tii)C'smxno% nfwnnm bt ra cases 
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which detennines what one look for and what one sees m a potential 
case.” (2, p.2) That persons may see and report quite different Omg 
about a case is suggested by the foUo^g description by A. Aver- 
chenho: 


POINT OF VIEW' 

"Men are comicl” she said, smiling dreamily. Not 
whether this indicated praise or blame, I anssvered noncommittany- 
"Quite true." , , t 

“Really, my husband’s a regular Othello. Sometimes I m sorry 
married him." ^ ^ 

I looked helplessly at her. “Until you explain— I began. 

“Oh, I forgot that you haven’t heard. About three weeks ago 
I Nvas waking home with my husband through the square. I ha 
a large black hat on, which suits me awfully well and my cheeks were 
quite pink from walking. As we passed under a street light, a pal^ 
dark.hiitred fellow Standing near By glanced at me and suddenly tooK 
my husband by his sleeve. , , 

“ ‘Would you oblige me with a light?’ he says. Alexander wn ^ 
his arm away, stooped down, and qui«er than li Atning banged him 
on Ae head with a brick. He fell like a log. Awful.^ 

"Why, what on earth made your husband get jealous all of a 
sudden?" _ „ 

She shrueged her shoulders. "1 told you men are very comic. 

Bidding her farewell, I went out, and at the comer came across 
her husband. 

“Hello, old chap,” I said. "They tell me you've been breaking 
people's heads.” 

He burst out laughing. "So you’ve been talking to my wfe. It 
was jolly luckv that brick came so pat into my hand. Otherwise, ji^t 
think; 1 had about fifteen hundred rubles in my pocket, and my 'vife 
^vas w'caring her diamond earrings.” 

“Do you think he wanted to rob you?" 

"A man accosts you in a deserted spot, asks for a light and gets 
hold of your arm. NVMt more do you want?" 

Perplexed, 1 left him and walked on. 

“There’s no catching you today," I heard a voice say from 
behind. 

I looked around and saw a friend I hadn’t set eyes upon for three 
weeks. ' * 

Lordly I exclaimed. "What on earth has happened to you?” 

He smiled faintly and asked in turn, "Do you know whether any 

* Reprinted from THIS NVTEK Magazine. Copyright 1947 by tlie United 
New-rpapen Magazine Corporation. ^ 
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edly there is value in examining cases of tliis kind as a supplemcn 
to cases ^vritten by more detached observers. Such cases reilcct e 
administrator’s perceptions and, conceivably, can give even a better 
basis for understanding administrative behavior than one ^^tten 
wth a more detached view. In addition, tlie administrator ^ ^ 

key point in the communication system and is likely to have as muc 
immediate information as, if not more than, other participants in 
the case. Since interests and motivations inevitably are reflected in 
case reports, a series of autobiographical cases could provide a basis 
for developing hypotheses about aspects of tbe administrators pep 
ceptions. Such hypotheses would, of course, have to be tested through 
appropriate scientific procedures. 

Broad or focused perspective? Another factor that influences 
a case-writer’s perspective is the field of study in which he is Nvntmg 
cases. This point can be illustrated by examining cases in fields other 
than school administration. Although case-writers have been some- 
what experimental, both in public and business administration, they 
nevertheless have been guided generally by different perspectives. 
The cases about public administration have had a broader perspective 
than those dealing with business administration in the sense that 
they have encompassed more historical information and have focused 
more upon events outside the organization. 'This broader perspective 
undoubtedly stems at least partially from the fact that administrators 
in public organizations are working in a service agency responsible to 
the people and are much more dependent upon the people for tbe 
determination of policy than are executives in business organizations. 
Thus, business cases are generally shorter and the problems are more 
limited in scope than those dealing with public administration. Id 
general, a broad perspective that is sensitive to historical and en- 
vironmental factors seems more appropriate for case-writers dealing 
with school administration. This conclusion is no doubt related to 
tlie fart that there is .greater similarity between public and school 
administration than there is between business and school administra- 
tion. Tims, the folIo^ving definition of a public administration case 
would seem to be one very appropriate model for cases in school 
administration (18,p.4S0): 
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alternatives can be suggested, and the dilferent types that follow 
not mutuaUy exclusive. As a matter of fact, it mi^t be advisable to 
use a combinaUon of the perspectives in preparing some 

One vvay of handling human cv'ents is to reconstruct their em^ 
poral sequence. Such an approach would view a case as a chro^lt^* 
cal series of actions and events, and the perspective might be de- 
scribed as historical. To a greater or less extent, such a perspeebve 
is frequently used in case preparation. As an example, assume tM 
Superintendent X in District Y, after considerable turmoil^ in the 
school sj^tem, lost his position. A case-preparer using an histonca 
framew’ork would seeh out the events that led up to the superinten- 
dents dismissal Since the case-preparer cannot obtain a complete 
chronology of events, he needs other bases of selection. One alter- 
native is for die case-preparer to discover those events that 3^ 
related to and that give meaning to the dimax of a case. In the 
illustration above, for example, the case-preparer would vviimow out 
the series of events that shed light upon Superintendent X's discharge. 
A careful report of such events, as well as a recording of the attitudes 
that people held toward them, would be useful to students of admin- 
istration. In general, most of the relevant events in sudi a case would 
occur near the critical action (that is. Superintendent X’s discharge)* 
Experience with cases in public administration show's that under- 
standing is not signiScandy sharpened by extending the chronology 
in a detailed way into the past and future. However, pertinent facts 
may be briefly treated in an “Introduction” or "Aftennath” (9) . Ihese 
are usually best written when the case proper is near final form. 

Another perspective that has been used frequendy in case 
preparation might be described as a ^problem framework. In this ap" 
proach, the focus is upon a situation that demands a solution or 
decision from the ad mini strator. Sometimes the problem situation 
may involve a dramatic episode, such as the strike in Case Tw'O, “The 
Rock and Roll Ruckus. Tj’pically, the problem is one in which die 
administrator is faced widi conflicting demands which, in some w'ay, 
must be resolved. Facts are gathered by the case-preparer to illu" 
minate the choice alternatives. 

This tjpe of perspective has been used frequendy by those 
preparing cases in business administration. Often die \vritten reports 

= Some of perspectives discussed in this chapter has-e already been 
de%-el(3pedelsewhere (4). 
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of cases developed Uirough such aperspertve are 
sense that they stop at the point where the adiomistrator is to t^e 
acUon. This type of ending is ilhwtrated to seme 
"The Sword of Darnoeles." where Superintendent henn X 
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case-prepaiers (4). Tlie communication pro^s ^or^ an<^ 
example of a process perspective. The data for Case Seven . 
“Changing the Curriculum at Southside,” were gathered by focusmg 
on the communication processes in the Southside School. 

A final perspective of note is the causal framework. Such a frame- 
work is one that concentrates on cause-and-cffect relationships m 
administration. Such relationship can be expressed in terms of speeme 
hypotheses, related to such things as the effects of administrathe 
belia\ior or the causes of organizational change. Selzmck (15). or 
example, has formulated some theory related to change in an or- 


ganization. 

An organization behaves, according to Selznick's theory, to 
preser\’e and to defend itself. This behavior is expressed rationally 
and consciously through its formal process as well as irrationallj 
and xmconsciously through its informal and institutional processes- 


Thus, the theory’ conceives of an organization essentially as a power- 
ful defensive organism, and a pessimistic vicsv emerges about the 
potentiality of leaders in effecting planned change. It can be hypoth- 
esized that the theory' is generally relevant for shedding li^t o** 
cases in which an organization must defend itself fro m either internal 
or external threat, but is less adequate for dealing \vith cases where 
leaders effect constructive and guided change. Such an hypothesis 
could serve as a guide in data-gathering and would be illustrative of 
a causal perspective. By gathering data on a number of cases in%'olv- 
ing change, it would be possible to test the hypothesis. With enough 
carefully developed cases, the hypotheses could be proven, revised, 
or discarded. 


The causal perspective is highly desirable from a research stand- 
point in that the diswn'ery, confirmation, or disproof of hypotheses is 
central to the work of scaence. The use of such a perspective could 
provide leads ferr more controlled studies and could also encourage 
the development of more systematic administrative theory. The 
danger of a strong scientific emphasis in data-gathering is that the 
written report will be too structured. From an instrucrticjnal stand- 
^int, sharply structured presentations can limit the possible mean- 
ings that stadents can derive from case discussions. Since the nature 
of sdence is to delimit and to define, one runs the risk of oversimplif)'* 
ing Ae complex and interrelated variables that make up the adminis- 
trative setting. Thus, case development in the future, particularly 
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■\Miat U-pe of %vritmg is appropriate for cases? The question may 
be anssvered generaUy by saying that the style of the reporter or 
ioumalist is fitting. This means a style that expresses ideru rfemiy, 
interestingly, and objectively. Each of these attributes needs further 


Q1SCUS51UU- . 

Objeclivlty In case-wrHtng. Objective reporting is unportani 
not only to assure an authentic presentation in general but also o 

ensure a fair portrayal of the case partidpants. ^ 

Several techniques can be suggested to increase the objectivity 
of case-^%'riting- One way is to write so that the reader knows & 
source of the data. For example, one should write: “The pimdp 
thought that the superintendent had good relationships wth fte 
teachers,” and not “The superintendent had good relationships 'vi 
the teachers.” Direct quotations either from documents or from inter- 


views also can be used to increase objectivity. 

Another technique is to guard against bias that might cause a 
more s)Tnpathetic treatment of some members of a case than o 
others. For example, if a writer has unconsdous prejudices towaro 
authority figures, this may mean that he will have a greater s)mpatny 
for teachers than for adntinistrators. This prejudice could be reflected 
in a case through his depicting an administrator’ s actions less favor- 
ably than the teachers’ behador. Objectivity will be increased if 
everv'one in the case has his actions and perceptions accurately 
presented. 

Still another technique for malting a case more objective is to 
“clear” the written record with the chief partidpants in the case. This 
means that the case is returned to the chief partidpants and they are 
asked to make corrections or to offer additional information. If the 
different partidpants can agree on the accuracy of the report without 
making special demands on the writer, this ensures objectivaty'. On 
some occasions, minor changes arc necessary for clearance. This may 
take tlie form of chan^ng names and places or of disguising unim- 
portant information. Sometimes it is necessary to abbreviate or sum- 
manze information. If drastic changes are demanded that interfere 
with tlic objectivity of the case as a whole, then it is generally best 
to drop the projecL Such unpleasant situations usually be 
avoided if the possibility of getting the case cleared is carefully 
assessed in the beginning. 

In general, casc-writcrs in business administration have dis- 
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raised the situaUons and partidpanls in eases. One 
Sguise, tor example, is to mnltlply all the B^es to be mcIuM m 
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chronology of events may be induded in the appendix (9). Such an 
outline can mate the series of actions clearer to the reader. 

Another problem in achieving clarity is one of fociu. Tb 
in writing a should be to tell the stoiy from a cons^tent point 
of vieiv, and this is one advantage of autobiographical acOTunts, 
can be witnessed in Case Four, -The Sword of Damocles. The protv 
lem is relatively easy if most of the actions in a case move 
a given individuah If many groups and individuals are involved, i 
is much more difficult to present the whole picture from a given 
focus. One should definitely avoid jumping from camp to 
Nvilhout relating the happenings in these camps to a central locale 
or center of action. In this regard Garceau v.Tites about the ® 
public administration: ‘The ones that are hard to read seem to be 
ones where the focus was not established in the ^v^^ter s mind ( » 


Perhaps this point can be illustrated by referring to Case One, 
The Valle)' City Consolidation Issue.” The case involved vanous 
individuals and groups. 'There were Galloway, Benson, 

Arthur, Golden, and DuJce, among others. There were also the Grange, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Valley Teachers’ Association, we 
PTA, and the Rural Unionization Committee. How to give narrali^ 
focus to a case involving so many participants was no doubt a prob- 
lem to the case-WTiler. It is apparent that the chronolo^ of events 
and the tlieme of district reorganization were two guides that helped 
to give order to the case. However, in telling the story, there was 
frequent shifting from one scene of action to another. In such com- 
plex cases, much shfll is needed to accomplish what the novelist 
does when he irafolds a storj' thrmigh the cj'es of a single observer. 
Such difficult)' undoubtedly accounts for the fact that there is often 
a shift of focus in presenting hi^y complex case materials. 

Still another technique for maldng cases clear is to include not 
only a record of the events but also the wa)’s in which participants 
In die case perceived the events. In reading cases, one is frequently 
left witli tlic feeling that he does not know' enou^ about the partid- 
pants in the case. In lliis regard, Garceau (6, p. 7) has written of the 
cases developed by the Inter-University Case Program: ‘Terhaps 
the distinguishing character of these cases lies in the fact that sv-e 
never Icam enough about individual careers, personal frames of 
rcfcTC-nco, aspirations and rationalizations to attribute convindn^v 
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any independent role to them.- He auggeats ft*' 
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“The Sword of Damocles,” communicates a sense of | ‘ j 

reader. "Is the rumor about TOutc really true?” is a qu«Uon dmt 
comes to the reader's mind early in the e^e. Later on, 

Hon enters the reader's mind, namely. "\Vhatwiiniappcn to 

Throughout much of the case, there is an nir of impending dccisio 
and conflict that creates reader Interest Needless to say, . 
case-\vriting should not be aducx'cd at the expense of a fair presen- 
tation of the facts. , f .1, 

One issue related to reader interest is the length of the ^ • 
Cases in business administration have often been brief, somebmw 
three pages or less. Some of the public administration cases in e 
Stein collection (19) have been very long. The case, “Tlie Sale o 
the Tankers," for example, is over 100 pages in length. Experience 
has caused some persons to question the appropriateness of such long 
cases. It is more difficult to sustain the interest of the reader in a long 
case, and it is difficult to explore carefully such a case in discussiom 
The more recent cases in public administration reflect a trend tosv^ 
somewhat shorter cases (16). To be sure, lengUi will be largely dfr 
termined by the nature of the case and the purpose for which it is 
used. 

One technique for creating interest, particularly in the discussion 
of a case, is to end it at a point where a crucial decision must be made 
by the administrator. Case Fourteen, “The Case of a Tenacious Super- 
intendent,” which ends at a point where Superintendent Ash is faceo 
\vith a decision to resign or to the school board, is an example 

of an abortive case ending. In such a case, the reader is encourageo 
to project himself into the choice situation and to assume the respon* 
sibility for action as if he were Ash. 

Although such an open-ended model for case-^vriting promotes 
student interest and moHvaHon, it also contains certain disadvan- 
tages. For one thing. Hie reader of such cases is not able to see the 
situation as a whole. He cannot do a thorough job of diagnosing the 
effects of administrative behavior, because the effects of such be- 


havior in crucial situations are not reported. In addidon, such cases 
are not appropriate for those who are interested in cases as research 
in that abortive cases provide an inadequate basis for formulating 
hypotheses or for generalizing about administrative behavior. For 
advancing general knowledge about administration, relatively com- 
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plete reports of cases are needed. Herein lies U.e main weakness o£ 
the abortive case. 

• • • 

much to educa^g offer 

Myriads of unwritten cas ^ encouraging 

instiucHonal possibiHties. number of die unw^^ 

case-metliod teachmg u to cf^g challenge to students 

ten cases into written ones. Therem hes a great chan g 
and teachers of school administration. 
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my is this true? The purpose of the discussion 
foUorviug is to describe hrieily some of the factors 
the increasing interest in case-method teaching. In treating p ^ 
lem, the discussion \viU be limited principally to 
programs for training school administrators. Many of the stot^en , 
however, wiU undoubtedly apply to other adnuiustrative faelds. 


Increasing Interest in Case-Method Teaching 


The changing goals of training programs. In the 19 ^s esp^ 
dally, there has been a consdous swing away from the single an 
more limited goal of making subject-matter specialists out of 


tial administrators. At the same time, there has been a ssving 


uai — . 

the broader goal of developing educational leaders. The , 

(22) by the National Conference of Professors of Educational 
ministration in 1951 on the improvement of educational leaders was 
an early landmark in this development. The activities of the Cooper 
ative Project in Educational Administiab'on and, more 
the University Council on Educational Administration also reflect 
this changing emphasis. It is becoming ever clearer that there is a 
ya^vning gulf between teaching students about administration an 
teaching them to cdminisfer. To teach students how our populattOQ 
is distributed among the various socioeconomic classes, for example* 
and to teach them how to show leadership in providing adequate 
educational opportunities for the various classes are two distinctly 
diffCTent matters. The following limerick illustrates the point:* 


A student of admiaistration vritb tact 
Learned all the ans%veTS he lacked 
But acquiring a job. 

He said with a sob 

How do you fit answers to fact? 


The recognition, then, that knowing is not the same as doing 
forms the basic underpinning for the more inclusive goals of training 
programs today. A re-examination of goals also means a re-examina- 
tion of methods. Can methods that are appropriate for imparting 
information also be appropriate for developing responsible lead^^' 
ship? On the assumption that the answer is negative, various insti- 
» The limerick is adapted from a sUtement of Charles Gragg (16, p. 8). 
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taUons are experimenting rvith difiarent nrelhods 
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Wrestling with actual problems makes for intense ^ 

volvement in that students typically prt^ect *<=mselves rn o 
situations studied and frequenUy identity themselves svith pm o ^ 
the case. In addition, the method places a major ri^onsi ty 
the student in that he is expected to analyze the problems and M 
tribute to the solution. This promotes the self-direction of stuuen 
thinking and understanding. Psychological involvement, coup M 
\vith the experience content of cases, no doubt accounts lor e g 
degree of student interest and motivation that is almost univers y 
reported by those who have used cases. . 

Modem research on the learning process indicates that trans 
takes place when students perceive similarities between one situation 
and another. For this reason it can be predicted that the amoun o 
transfer of learning could be much greater in the case method th^ in 
many other forms of teaching. In other words, a study of actual ex 
perience through cases should develop perceptions that would ha\e 
meaning in future administrative situations. 

The case method and inier^dlselphnary approaches. A widey 
recognized trend in the social sdences today is the rapprodiemen 
of die various social science disciplines. This is evidenced, 
ample, in the team approach to research problems. The coordinated, 
inter-disciplinary approach to teaching, where resource persons 
with different training backgrounds attack problems in a united 
way, is another expression of the same trend. Thus, it would seem 
that in some ways the walls of the different disciplines are being 
lowered, and at points there is mutual fllumination. Such concepts 
as role, status, perception, commimication, and leadership have m* 
filtrated various disciplines and axe on the way to becoming core 
concepts common to die social sciences. 

Such concepts, to some extent, provide interconnecting Ih^ 
between and among the disciplines. However, it is a well-knowm fact 
that there are still serious problems of inter-disciplinary communica* 
tion. These arise not only between the social scientists and practi- 


tioners of administration, but among social scientists themselves- 
Since teams of social scientists are taking part in training school ad- 
ministrators in a number of institutions today, the problem is one that 
deserves consideration. It is at this point that the case method has 
particular sigiificance. It is significant in that it can serve as an im- 
portant medium and focus of communication for students and teach- 
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Course Organiialion and <lie Case Method 

There are eariom questions about bow cases shoidd fit 
erams for educating school administiatots. -awe quesho 
STch matters as *e size and composition of da^es. to 
and place in a program where cases can be used to greatest 

tage. In organiaing the material for this section, as w'dl as 

remaining sections of the chapter, the aim is to summariM a 
periences and ideas that users of cases have had in generaL ^ ^ 
will be presented as they relate to specific problems faced by 
contemplating the use of to method. 

At v/liat stage should cases be used? Should students ® 
posed to cases early, later, or throughout their program of stu )• 
Experience suggests that students can profit from the study of cas^ 
at both the undergraduate and the graduate le\'el of instru^o^ 
HoT-'ever, cases serve a somewhat different function for stuu^ 
who have had admimstrative experience as contrasted with 
who are lacking in. experience. Reining (25, pp. 6^-64), a ^ 
of public admiiUstration, has this to say about the problem: • • • 
discovered some time ago that, pedagogically speaking, one h» 
really two different problems with those groups. The undergraduate 
needs to be given a sense of reality. He needs to be given these case 
materials as a sort of vicarious experience. The graduate student, on 
the other hand, and particularly the inan who Ws had expenen^ 
know's that also he needs even more a frame of reference or a booy 
of organized thinking — a terminology which he fian then use to ideo* 
tify and organize his oviti experience." Experience with case teaching 
at the University of Oregon ^es general support to this statement. 
For those who have had some administrative experience and have 
also had advanced general training in social science concepts, tbe 
method is an excellent stimulant for further development of con- 
ceptual \ievipoints and imderstandings. Cases also ser\'e a valuable 
function with students who are beginning the study of administra- 
tion, particularly in prosiding a feeling for what school administra- 
tion actually is and in motivating students to pursue specific ques- 
tions and problems. 

How large should classes be? How many students shcjuld there 
be in a class devoted to the case method? It is widely assumed thJt 
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will move from the more incidental to the more central uses of the 


One use of the case is as illustrative material in lectures by *e 
instructor. This is a way of relating generalizations and P 
to something concrete. The use of cases based on 
than on careful research has been employed from time imm 
More carefully documented cases should enable the ms 
do an even more meaningful job of illustrating ideas that he seeks r 
communicate. Some case users might find this approach more p 
propriate in classes of undergraduates or in classes where stu e 
have had no administrative experience — at least no experience w 
the topic under consideration. ... 

Many case users would oppose the idea of using cases for u 
trative purposes. They would argue that such use is basically op 
posed to the philosophy of the method, especially as it has een 
developed and expressed by members of the Graduate Schoo o 
Business Administration at Harvard University. Tliey would say 
that it is the student’s responsibility to develop his o^vn meanings 
about ideas related to the case, and that a teacher who tries to i® 
pose his own ideas may do more harm than good. Therefore, it is 'V® 
to note that a minority of case users would use cases for illustrative 
purposes in lecture material. 

Some instructors use the case method only in the sense that the) 
have students study cases to supplement other reading material. For 
example, if a class were studying school district organization, tn 
students might be asked to read the case called “The Valley 
Consolidation Issue.” This case would furnish a concrete exampl® o 
various aspects of district organization. Students chti be asked to 
' do a written analysis of the case or it can be used for discussion or 
illustrative purposes. 

Cases can also be assigned to be discussed outside the regular 
class period in smaller class sections or groups. Reports of conclusion^ 
arrived at by the discussion groups may or may not be reported back 
to the total class membership. This alternative has advantages for 
very large classes. In a related fashion, cases can be the focus of dis- 
cussion in large classes by the use of the “buzz-group” technique. In 
such a procedure, the class is organized into groups of 6 to 10 por- 


*The author is indebtetl to the work of Ronald Bauer (8) for a number of 
the suggestions that follow. 
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the use of the case method in in-service training programs. The 
Southern Pacific Railway, for example, has employed a management 
consultant who spends six months annually training supervisors 
through the case method (8). To achieve this purpose, the Southern 
Pacific Company has an espedally equipped car for training ^ 
pervisors. The car contains a long, oval table and other appropna e 
fixtures for facilitating case discussion. It travels from one station o 
another, and therefore can accommodate many different groups o 
supervisors in in-service programs. There are various other exanip es 
where the case method is being applied in industrial and business 
organizations (2,27). 

The various suggestions above illustrate some ways that cases 
may be introduced into programs for training administrators. There 
are no doubt many others. Because of the many uses, the term case 
methods is more accurate than the term case method. It should also 
be clear that various assumptions about learning underlie the van* 
ous uses of cases. It should be stressed again that those who use 
cases primarily for lecture material undoubtedly have different edu* 
cational values and goals than those who use cases for discussion 
purposes. The authors of this book are committed to the use of cases 
primarily as instruments for discussion. The unique and essential 
function of a case is believed to be expressed best through the inter* 
action of class participants. The succeeding ideas are cast within 
this framework- 


Case-Method Purposes 

An examination of the wnlteo reports on case-metiiod teaching 
\vill reveal considerable diversity in purpose. At the same time, there 
are certain unifonnities in purpose statements. Cases, for example* 
have been called “multi-ptirpose tools” (12, p. 11). In other words, 
those who use case methods do not necessarily limit themselves to 
one goal, but usually have more than one goal. 

Those who use the case method also seem to define their primary 
goals in terms of some aspect of behavior — either rational, emotional, 
or social. Although considerable information may be imparted by 
the <^c method, no one uses it primarily for this purpose. It is also 
wortliy of note that case-method users are generally more concerned 
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from the whole set of facts and by wci^g tlicir importance m con- 
text"; (2) "the ability to uUlize ideas, to test tliem agamst the tacts 
of the problem, and to tlirow botli ideas and facts into frish corobina- 
tions, thus discovering ways to make tliem appropriate for e sou 
tion of the problem at hand"; (3) “the abilit>- to recopize the neea 
for new factual material or the need to apply technical sk’ o ^ 
problem and the abilitj’ to assimilate such facts and skills ^ are 
needed for the solution of the problem at hand ; (4) the ability to 
ixse later experiences as a test of the validit)' of the ideas ahead) o 
tained, \rith flexibility to resise goals and procedures as experience 
is deepened." 

Professor Hunt describes these as minimum goals for all studen^ 
in his class. The ability to commimicate, the ability to use ideas in 
theoretical form, and the ability to attain economically the four goals 
noted above are three additional skills in which better students 
should also gain facility- Thus, the goals appl)'mg to all students are 
defined by Hunt in terms of intellectual or rational behavior. Olh^ 
have written about the use of cases for deductive and inducti'’e 
reasoning. Stein (29, p. 22), for example, speaks of the tise of ca^ 
"for su^esting and testing generalizations about behavior in public 
organization." On the other hand, Dubin (7) suggests that cas®s 
should proride opportunities for generalizations based upon an in- 
ductive approach. 

Goals emphasizing emoHonal and attitudinal changes. Accord- 
ing to Josh Billings, as quoted by Peterson (23, p. 256): **It ain’t the 
diings we don’t know that make such fools of us, but a whole lot of 
things that we knon’ that ain’t so.” The meaning of this statement 
would no doubt be accepted by those who emphasize emotional and 
attitude change dirough the case method. Unlearning may be more 
important than new learning if opportunities are provided for the stu- 
dent to become aware of and to examine negative and harmful atti- 
tudes. For example, a student mi^t have a negativ’e or fearful atti- 
tude toward authority figures, which could markedly interfere ^vitb 
effective administration. The case method might enable him to iden* 
tiiy this attitude, to examine it, to de\’elop insight into its effects, and, 
in the process, to diange or partially modify it The student’s 
then become self-examination. In the words of Sargent and Belize 
(28, p. 21), Awareness and self-awareness grow throughout Learn- 
ing becomes increasingly a self-conscious process. The results of 
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(6, p. 143). He believes that cliangc is proceeding at such a rapid 
rate in modem societ>' that toda/s students must be educated to deal 
with unique situations th.it arc continuously emerging. 

Tlie goals that a Icadicr selects for himself will, of course, ^ec 
the technique or techniques that lio uses. Tlie next task 
consider some of the techniques that are used in case mclhoos o 
teaching. 


Case-Method Techniques 

At least three important limitations confront anyone who \''ishes 
to describe instructional techniques for case-method users. For one 
thing, teaching technique is inseparable from individual personality, 
and for that reason is not and cannot be a strictly logical or precise y 
described procedure. It is well known, for example, that there is a 
great deal of artistry in effective teaching, and certainly the case 
method is no exception to this rule. Although teaching can he gulden 
and shaped by following learning principles, it contains a certain ele- 
ment that is essentially creative. No one has arrived at a N’er)’ precise 
formula for creatirit)’ In either the arts or the sciences, could 
have producc*d a formula for Beethoven to compose his Fifth SiJTn- 
phony? Would prescriptive suggestions alone have enabled Balzac 
to ivrite his great novel Eugenie Grandct? Distinguished teaching 
is also, in one sense, an artistic product stemming, not from words 
or musical notes, but from the richly variegated, notably complex* 
continually changing, and markedly different personalities that make 
up a class. 

A second factor that limits the precise prescriptions of techniques 
is the fact that the case method is an adventure that is never exactl) 
repeated even though the same case may be used again and agahi- 
men a teacher lectures, he can predict what he \vill say at the be- 
ginning of the period, at the middle of the period, and at the end of 
the period. He can also make accurate guesses about the reactions of 
the students during this process. By contrast, the case method is a 
dj^amic process whose structure is not easy to predict. Success de- 
pends to a considerable extent on flexibility and adaptability on the 
part of the teachers. 

The third condition of case-method technique is that the meffiod 
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self answering most of these questions in the negative, another inter- 
pretation may be indicated. Negative reactions do not 
gorically that one should not e.xpcriment with the method. 1 o 
ever, those using the method under these conditions may meet vn 
some discouraging experiences. 

In this regard, Wengert has the following to say about the use 
of tire method in teaching courses in public administration (3-, pp* 
65-66): 

. . . This is a cold M'ater bath for students to be deprived 
nice, neat, orderly universe that the textbook pretends to * 

But the biggest problem that the Inter-University Case , j 

found comes from the fact that any number of teachers in the 
of public administration, and I mignt venture the guess that per ap 
this is true also in the field of educational administration, simp) 
carmot get comfortable with the idea of not bundling things up- 
Indeterminacy of the principle is one that we feel in this In « 
University Case Program is something that people 
administration need still to be made comfortable wlh. T^us. 
teaching is tough on the teacher. It uproots him; it turns him upside 
down. Some oT his fondest notions, perhaps, axe exposed to som* 
rather withering kinds of criticism through the case process. 

Implicit in Wengert’s statement is the suggestion tiiat cas^ 
method instruction changes the thinking of teachers as well as that of 
students. It is a learning process that encourages teachers continually 
to test tiieir o^vn ideas against the facts recorded in cases. Even 
thou^ it may at times be a trying experience, this is no reason to 
turn one’s back upon the method. Undoubtedly the best way to learn 
the case method is to use it. The follo\vmg testimony by Sargent and 
Belisle relate to this point (28, p. 4) : “And we have found ourselves 
none the worse for venturing to develop and use cases long before 
we began to feel familiar or comfortable with the many nuances of 
possible case definition and use.” 

Preparing for flie teacher's role. Teachers r-an take various steps 
that will make the transition to case-method teaching easier. In- 
sight into the method can be developed through staff discussion of 
cases and the discussion of problems that arise from staff interaction. 
It is also desirable for more than one person on a staff to begin the 
use of the technique, in order that those using it may compare notes 
and experiences. The sharing of success and the mutual solving of 
problems have a place in using a technique that may be somewhat 
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case analj’sis. u ’ n« his 

In small classes a student can be ashed to present bncuy 
analysis of the case and to lead Uic discussion that follows. In larger 
classes it is sometimes useful to break up for discussion Into smaU®^ 
groups. Reports of certain aspects of the anal)’sis of the small group 
can be reported to the total group for further discussion, ^^'hatc^'rt 
approach to the problem a teacher takes, the importance of effe^'® 
student and teacher preparation and participation should be clear. 
Experience also suggests that intensive exploration of a case is con 
siderably more desirable than extensive exploration of sc\'cral 

Setting the stage. Almost e\'ery person who has written on the 
case method has emphasized the importance of class atmosphere. . 
desirable atmosphere is usually described as one in which students 
are relatively free to think and express thoughts and feelings opaiI>* 
Although CN'ery member of the class carries some responsibility ui 
tills regard, the role of the teacher is particularly significanL Verbal 
assertions on the^eacher’s part are not sufficient to achieve such an 
atmosphere. It is the teacher’ s beha\ior that carries to the student di® 
real meaning oE'his beliefs, and discrepancies between the teacher 5 
words and his actions are unerringly detected- For example, if ^ 
teacher states that there areno^ri^t” ansivers and then behaves as n 
there are, this is quickly evident to students and will be disturbing 
the communication processes of the group. Or, if teachers verbally 
courage the expression of individual ideas and then their behav’io^s 
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flexible and make the best use of learning opportunities tough 
accurately timed and appropriate behavior based upon an ass 
of factors affectingthe teaching-learning process. 

A class is often started by the use of a question--usually 
is general in nature. This may lake the form of, "ll^at do yo 
of *e facts of the case?” or “Are there general reacbons ^ 

or "What do you see as the main problems in the case. <1 

are usually suffleient to get discussion started „„„ication. 

One kind of questioning is that svhich checks on commumcabon 
This may take the form of a teachers restating m quesbon forrn 
a student has said to he sure that he and the others have , 

Or a question may he directed to the class or to an “todual by as 
ing students to state what they understand a class membm has 
This encourages more careful listening as well as more direct co 
munication. There is always the danger, and especially so “ 
ginning that a class rvill engage in a "collective monologue rat 
rhan a “co.operative conversation,” to use the terminology of Irvino 


Lee (20, p. 11). ^ 

Another line of questioning is directed toward the solution 
the case. Culliton has suggested a number of questions 
this aspect of the meUiod (5, p. 87): “WTiat, if anything, should W 
doner •^Vhyr “How would you get it doner “What facts would 
you like before )'Ou decide?” “\\Tiat facts can you get by the 7®^ 

have to decide?” “\Vhat risks are involved in your decision? Su 
questions are most approprite in those case discussions which pre 


sent clearly defined problems. 

A line of questioning that frequently precedes decision-ma^a ' 
or solution-proposing is that which seeks to clarify the “why d 
administrator, teacher, or the behavior of others in the case. Exampl®® 
of tliis tjpe of questioning are: “How do you explain Principal 
Smith's reaction to Teacher Ts suggestion?” “Can you suggest wh) 
Principal Smith made the decision that he didr “Why did Supe^' 
tendent Jones misinterpret the request from the teachers' organiza* 
tion?” “Why did Teacher X refuse to change her position about m* 
service training?” “Can you explain why Parent Brown did not 
co-operate \vith the teacherr Such questioning focuses attention on 
liuman relations and motivational problems. 

Control is sometimes needed to bring fallacious, unfruitful, or 
vaguely abstract tliinking back to the facts of the case. In order to 
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set forth more clearly some of the situatiorer 

reactions of this kind, several of Uie directions that a disrassron may 
take will be elaborated.* Most of these discussion tendencies are over- 

:tpSed or inadequate approaches to the 

therefore, place some '^able in tot neither 

tion. These tendencies are human and un “ " ^ ^ 

teachers nor students react to a case as an obie^tlmg 
their own feelings and attitudK as jj fflustrates the 

The following quotation from Glover ana riowe 

point (14, p. 17) J 
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u UntarosomoofUiespeciSo 

Because of these many ^ fa a 
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Describing dIcliolo»»« y„d of solution. A tea 

take. A student will pose an ''““'ISrSdiSiS' 

number of the foDowmg i 



must bo fired, for exuruple, or she must be Melamed S^b bindjf 
reasoning, of course, ignores all lire possibdities rn betsvcc 
extremes. The teacher’s problem llicn is to help studcn s 
and evaluate various other alternatives that can maho Uio sliortcom 


ings of “either-or" reasoning clear. , 

A discussion may tahc the turn of svhat Hocthlishergcr “““ 
“the hunt for the villain” (27. p. 186). The ease is rwd with the lara 
of pinning the blame upon someone In the situation. Usually i 
not easy to decide who the villain Is or, at least, it is not easy to agree 
upon who the villain is, but sometimes a discussion wll take a turn 
of assuming that “so-and-so” is to be blamed for what has 
in the case. Such an approach is usually anotlier gross oversimp 
tion that can provide the teacher opportunities to develop hroa er 


perspectives. , 

Still another turn that a discussion is likely to take is that o 
labeling or stereotyping. The students may conclude that John Doe 
failed as a primary teacher because men are reall)' cut out to be mg 
school teachers. Or Principal X was not successful because he ha 
an inferiority complex. Such reactions are again understandable m 
that much tliinking in higher education involves theorizing and class- 
ifying concepts that may be far removed from experience. To analyze 
a case on the basis of its facts becomes, then, a difficult and sometimes 
trying imdertaking. Traditions, altitudes, and sentiments get in the 
way. Such barriers present a real challenge to teachers and student^ 
The “collective monologue” was referred to in a paragraph 
above. This tendency is more frequently observed at the beginning 
of a case-method course. It means simply that one student will reate 
certain reactions that he has to an aspect of the case, while another 
gives forth some of his ideas that may have little bearing on what 
has been said previously. When he is Wished, someone else presents 
views on another unrelated topic, and so it goes. To achieve a “co- 
operative conversation” in dealing with a case is not always an easy 
undertaking. However, this condition usually improves as people 
become better acquainted and grow more accustomed to the method. 
Participants become more adept at listening to one another and to 
responding in a related way to what someone has said previously- 
Increasing skill in co-operative interaction allows students to have 
their views examined and is much more productive of learning. 

Simple cause-to-eEect reasoning can also be observed in class 


s. 
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and not the interests of students, or questions that students are not 
ready or competent to discuss. Or. lie may raise questions at su^i 
times or in such a manner that Uiinking is interrupted rattier tii^ 
stimulated. With practice and self-evaluation. ho\ve\'er, a teacne 
may improve his effectiveness. . 

Perhaps there are few teaching methods where the feelmgs ana 
attitudes of participants are projected into tlic discussion situaUon as 
in the case metliod of teaching- Wliilc barriers to critical thinlang 
and problem-solving result, at the same time unique opportunities 
for self-learning and concept development arc presented. Such a 
situation gives participants a chance to recognize and to examine 
their feelings and attitudes for what they are. It brings opportuniti« 
to define the assumptions that underlie verbal c.vpressions. It can e 
very fruitful in developing human-relation insights among students. 


What Techniques Can Be Used to Supplement the Case Method? 

A number of techniques can be used to supplement case study 
and analysis. Some of these techniques will now be briefly consider^ 
Perhaps few people would use aU these techniques in case-metnoa 
teaching. Howe\’er, some of llicm, no doubt, would be appropriate 
for most persons employing the method. 

Supplementary reading. In the early days of case-method ia* 
struction, the importance of supplementary reading was not em- 
phasized. Today there is almost universal agreement on the impor" 
tance of related reading. However, there is less agreement as to 
precisely how this aspect of learning should be handled. 

A central issue in this mailer is the e.xtent to which a teacher 
should define and guide die reading of students. In this regard, Sar- 
gent and Belisle (28) describe an approach designed to give the 
student considerable leeway in the choice of his readings. Narrowly 
prescribed study of concepts, in their belief, may do more harm than 
good. Their approach focuses on the self-direction of learning and on 
individual growth through the broadening of conceptual resources. 
The emphasis is on the quality rather than the quantity of experience. 
In their method the student is encouraged to select concepts to guide 
reading and thinking. These concepts they (28, p. 453) define as 
terms which constitute basic building blocks in organizing and re- 
lating knowledge or experience.” 
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so that students can indicate in rank order the trvo or 

that are of most interest to them. Tabulation can be made by the sm 

dents and reported. Typically, certain general mterest patterns 


emergefromtlieresponses. 

At this point readings can be assigned appropnate to stuflent 
interests and certain days can be set aside for discussing the qu“tio 
that are of general interest. Sometimes brief presentations by resource 
persons from outside the class with follow-up discussions are ms 
useful. Such procedure can be repeated at different times during 


semester if an instructor SO desires. 

Lecture. The lecture is another technique that can be used to 
supplement case discussion. Some persons select three or four days 
during a quarter or semester for a full-period lecture. Others use e 
"lecturette” at die end of a discussion period to summarize or to 
bring out points that have been skirted or left implicit. The relation 
ship of lectures to the case method of teaching have been set forui 
by Fuller (10) among others. Traditional lecturing as a systemabc 
exposition of information or knowledge is considered out of tune with 
die method. In general, nothing should be introduced into a lecture 
that has not already been talked about or implied in previous dis- 
cussions. This does not mean, of course, that the material should be 
presented in exactly the same way as it was treated in the discussion. 
Rather, the purpose should be to draw out implications and to de- 
velop meanings in line with the students' readiness for learning. This 
calls not only for careful assessment of what is happening to students, 
but also for a careful consideration of the content of discussions. For 
this purpose, as well as for others, it is useful to keep a brief diary of 
class discussions, which includes a summary of class progress. lu 
addition to providing basic material for future lectures, it can give 


a teacher a better understanding of the whole case-method process. 

Role-playing. Role-playing is a technique that is also adapted to 
the case method of teaching. The method has already been widely 
used in supervisory training and in the teaching of personnel admin- 
istration (33). When used successfully, it can be very effective in 
promoting the understanding of human relations. A crucial situation 
may be re-enacted, for example, so that students are able to become 
involved and to project tlicmselves into main characters in the case. 
This can heighten interest, sharpen discussion, and help students to 
understand themselves, as well as provide opportunities to develop 
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Success in the use of stuaent-writlen cases can be inOT^ed by 
foUowing certain guides. First, it is important to see whch students 
have experienced situaUons that have the makings of a case tm 
would be profitable for class discussion. In small classes this can 
done through brief interviews, and in larger classes students can 
asked to submit an outline of their proposed cases with the sources 
of data available to them. For those persons who do not have an 
adequate basis within their own experience for ^vriti^g a case, other 
arrangements can be made. For example, they can profit from ga er 
ing data and from Nvriting cases that are available in nearby commu* 
nities. Since students will be more unfamiliar with such a case than 
\vith one they have experienced, two to four persons can be assigne 
to a case, depending on the scope of the undertaking. It is also ® S 
practice to read the first draft of such cases and suggest revisions for 
final drafts. ^^^bUe this practice takes time, it will make the case ^ 


more valuable instrument for class discussion. 

A few suggestions about die discussion of student-prepared 
cases can be made. First, it is well to discuss these cases in later class 
sessions, after students have become well acquainted widi one 
other. This will enable students to be more open and free, and the 
results generally will be better. Second, there are distinct advantage 
to liaNing the ^mter of the case remain silent during most of the dis- 
cussion. Otherwise, remarks in the form of questions are likely to he 
directed toward him so that general class discussion and interaction 
are minimized. Before the discussion period is over, however, it is a 
good practice to provide the writer an opportrmity to make a state- 
ment. He may want to clarify, add additional information, or answer 
or raise further questions. A written analysis of the report of his own 
case after he has heard it discussed can be a valuable experience for 
a student. Finally, students should have the opportunity to colled 
tlie copies of their cases after they have been discussed, in case the)' 
have reasons for not wanting their reports to be generally knos^Ti. 


Evaluating Case-Method Learning 

Little has been wTittcn on the evaluation of case-method learn* 
ing. Almost all the persons who have discussed es'aluation have em- 
phasized the difficulty involved in the process. Perhaps the difficult)' 
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Students with less satisfactory papers someUmes show a ten- 
dency to think in terms of very limited alternatives. Such an anal^is 
might revolve around the “either-or” orientation, discussed e^Uer. 
Another unsatisfactory response is to superimpose in an unanalytic^ 
fasliion a long list of general principles such as could be found m e 
typical textbook upon the facts of the case. 

The criteria underlying the shortcomings noted 
more to a student’s approach to problem-solving tlian to “right an 
“wron^ solutions to problems. A correct approach on the part of the 
student implies the ability to distinguish between facts and opinions, 
the ability to establish concrete relationships behveen these fa^ 
and opinions, the ability to reco^ize alternative solutions, and the 
ability to evaluate and to draw some reasonable conclusions about 
the alternatives. These criteria, it will be noted, relate to rationa 
aspects of behavior, as the latter is expressed verbally. 

Observation, Although evaluadon through written examination 
is more likely to be used in very large classes, the teacher in smallff 
classes can. more easily form judgments about students through ob- 
servations and thereby arrive at evaluations of learning. There are 
advantages to this kind of evaluation over written examinations. For 
one thing, written analyses are usually performed within narrowly 
prescribed time limits. Such prescriptions place limits on the nature 
and number of cases that can be treated even if the student is given 
opportunities to do the analyses of cases outside of class. 

Hunt (19, p. 187) has enumerated other specific limitations to 
written andyses as a basis for evaluation. First, \vritten analyses do 
not show the ability to select from a whole complex of facts those 
that are relevant and to relate them to an issue being discussed. 
Second, such an examination does not furnish accurate information 
on the process of considering various alternatives in analyzing a 
vague issue. Finally, there is a laclc of opportunity to see bow a stu- 
dent can build upon the ideas that others have proposed in a group 
discussion. 

It is also evident that those who are interested in developing 
social skills cannot test such skills easily through a ^v^itten analysis* 
Skills of oral communication, skills of co-operation, and skills in hu- 
man relations may he observed much more adequately in an open 
discussion. Thus, for some purposes observations can provide more 
relewmt data for evaluation tiian can written analyses. Even informU" 
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pendence o£ thought and attitude on the part of the student Explo- 
sions by the teadier in a position of authority create a bamer to the 
students becoming his owu authority or developing his cnsm point or 
view, so the argument goes. On the other hand, the person who argues 
that it is desirable for the teacher to eatress his owm views may hare 
strong values that he beheves are important to comminucate to stu- 
dents. Or he may believe that students will be critical of whatever 
xierre are caressed, and that they will accept or reject views on the 
basis of rational criteria. Again, a broader kind of question nu^t be 
aslxd — ■“How status barriers be diminisbed so that students will 

examine leathers’ ideas just as critically as those of their fellow 
students?” 

How closely should discussion focus on the case? Should a case 
be rimved as a “take-o5” field, whereby students may zoom into the 
blue to deal with issues not too dosely related to the facts of the case, 
or should studaits consistently deal with case content, or arc there 
conditions that would indicate some land of intermediate posidon. 
Again practice varies in regard to this problem, but the tradition has 
generally been more oriented toward sticJdng to the case, analyziDo 
the facts of the case, and drawing conclusions that are clearly reles’anl 
to the gh’en case. However, there are doubtless some exceptions to 
this rule. Some cases by their nature make excellent springboards for 
general discussions. Others are much more limited in content and can 
be dealt xvith more quickly. ActuaDy, many very fruitful discussions 
seem to hover between general concepts and the facts of a case. Thus, 
the teacher must continually make judgments about whether a gi'’^ 
bent in a discussion adds up to effective and efficient learning and, if 
not, about how to change the discussion so that it will be fruitful- 
How difficult Is It for students to adjust to the method? The case 
method has been called a Tethal instrument” (1, p. x). It is lethal 
because it often involves some reorientation on the part of both the 
student and the teacher. It is a w'ell-knosvn fact, for example, that 
some students who have had brilliaat records in pre-legal training 
encounlcr difficult)- in analj-zing legal cases. Much education deals 
with logically organized bodies of kno%vledge. Such material is often 
neaUy WTapped in textbooks and is studied and absorbed without 
much reference to concrete experience. Since the case method de- 
from tins pattern, it sometimes creates student discomfort- 
\\bon the burden of the responsibflit)- for their own learning is thrust 
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acHons. Heavy authority is attached to the legal dedsiom j »n- 
tained in cases. Even here precedents do g.ve way. 
shotvn by the 1954 Supreme Court decision on racial 

In atoinistration, cases should not be perceived as precedents 
as court cases are. They are not necessarily a sound basis for turn 
action. Rather, the focus is on understanding, analysis, and pro 
solving. Mistakes of administrators are studied, not to repea . 
but to be comprehended and avoided. In addition, in administra ve 
cases, one is continually confronted wth value questions. Prece en 
are not necessarily binding, because actual events reported in cases 
are continually evaluated. It would seem, then, that tlie 
reinfordng the rfa/us quo through case study is not as great as it 
been made. Nevertheless, the teacher needs to be aware of the pro 
lem so that efforts can be made to avoid confusing the actual an 


the ideal. , 

How expensive is the method? The case method has been 
scribed as uneconomical. In the first place, it takes a great deal o 
time to develop cases, and as yet there are not sufficient 
representing the various problems of school administration, au 
wiring of cases can be an expensive process. The Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, for example, is reported to have 
budgeted $65,000 annually for case \vriting for a number of years and 
as much as $170,000 in 1936-1937 (30). 

Some argue that case-method learning is time-consuming- 1^ 
reduces the time, they say, in the training program for other kinds o 
learning- ^Vhen assessing such objections, one must consider economy 
not only from a short-term but also from a long-term point of vie^v. 
Although cases are expensive to develop, they can be used many 
times. No method can do everything, and there are fe^v short cuts to 
changing student beharior. In other words, is the problem accurately 
described by saying that the case method is a slow process, or does 
the problem stem fundamentally from the fact that significant learn- 
ing by any method is slow? For those w’ho come to value the case 
approach to learning and teaching, the expense of the method, ^ 
well as the other problems noted above, should make it even more 
challenging. The challenge is also heightened by the present social 
scene. In the words of Turner (30, p. 349) : “In a world no longer 
static, in a sodety so unstable that we may hope for no more than a 
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moving equCibrium, the adventure of case 

find a larger place." 


teaching is destined to 
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PART I. THE STRIKE 

“See ya later, alligator!” , 

“After a while, crocodile — at nine o’clock. Man! 1 can narcUy 
wait to see ole Nielson’s face. MTial a square! 

Fran Holm bounded through Uie door of her English class an 
slipped into her seat just as the 8:55 bell rang signaling the start o 
first-period classes at Los Robles High, Mrs. Calloway, her teacher, 
was taking roll at her desk in front of the class. 

“There’s going to be a strike at 9 o’clock, Mrs. Calloway, Fran 
announced. “You don't need to take roll.” 

“Ob, really?” said Mrs. Calloway without glancing in the direc- 
tion of Fran’s voice. “Well, I’ll just go ahead anyxvay so there’ll be 
sure to be some check on who the strikers arc. In the meantime, \''ill 
the second persons in each row get enough of the story books from the 
shelf for their row. Thank you.” 

“Mrs. Calloway, what \viU happen to the students who go on 
strike?” 

That was Bob Adams’s voice, and he looked concerned. Mrs- 
Calloway looked directly at him. 

“In this class, any students who go on strike will fail for the days 
they’re absent. I don’t know what steps the office Tvill take,” she said. 

And so sophomore English in Room 211 proceeded with its 
scheduled activities. Students opened their books in preparation for 
the day’s discussion, but Fran Holm watched the hands of the clock 
move around to 9 o’clock. 

Then — ^“W© re going on strikel” 

At the door, Fran stopped, looking up and down the second-floor 
hall of the main building. "Well, where is everybody? There’s nobody 
out here, and it’ s time.” 

In a moment a few heads peered out of other classroom doors 
up and down the corridor, and approximately 15 students stepp®^ 
into the hall. 

Here they arel Fran Holm’s voice was triumphant. “Come on, 
everybody!” 

Two other students in Mrs. Calloway’s class hesitatingly rose 
from tlieir seats, entered the hall, and just as quickly rehuned, Fran 
Holm with them. 
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-ni send the office monitors around to each 
you can leave this up to your representatives to speak fo y , 

^ Mr. Nielson had the upper hand now. He had the ^ 

the toUowers knew that tltey were followers. Some l^ked distrustful 
and disgruntled; others nodded their heads, satisfied. 

“All right.” continued Mr. Nielson. “Return to your 
and well give a report to the student body over tlic public ad 

system as soon as we come to some conclusions." , 

With grumbles here and there, tlic group milled about, bro 
into twos and threes, and dispersed. Some of the tension had gone o 
of the air, but it was not all gone. 


PART IL IN RETROSPECT 

Tha Soph Hop. There was a good crowd out for tlie ®°P'' 

Since Los Robles was a new high school only a year and a h^ o 
thig was the second such dance to be given by a sophomore ® 

The strains of “My Desire” drifted across the dance floor. Tn® 
record ended; dancers paused, conversed. Then — ^"Money, Honey 
With almost a jarring note, the record blared forth \vith its accen 
tuated, synocopated beat taking up a rhythm that was later to c 
kno^vn across the nation as “rock and roll.” The goodly representa 
don of Los Robles colored students who were attending the dance 
were on their feet at the sound of the familiar beat. A few while stu 
dents continued dancing; but for the majority, the music and the style 
of dancing were unfamiliar, and so they took their seats. 

When the record ended, a number of colored students dash 
over to the student attending flie music and requested another 
rhythm-and-blues number. Their request was granted. 

The music was intoxicating — at least, Betty Lambert seemed to 
End it so. Grabbing her girl friend by the hand, she pulled her towar 
the dance floor. "Come on, Selma. Let’s show these kids how to real y 
rock.” 

Betty and Selma put on quite an exhibition, and the rest of lb® 
dancers gathered around to watch their swaying, undulating move" 
ments. ^Vhen the students glanced about to see what effect the rivo 
girls’ dancing was having on tfie chaperones, they could not help but 
note the looks of disapprovaL 
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The mmie came to an abrupt halt The honhing saaophonet 
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“Well, cats.” said Sam. Tou and I know what we like-money, 
aU we can malce. So here comes your Erst platter SP'™” • ' • 

Once again, from the looks on the faces of Mr. Nielson and se 
eral faculty memhers. it was clear to the fans of Swmgin Sam to 
their idol, his nmning commentary, and Ids records were V 

unacceptable fare for a high school assembly program. 

Afterward, the students remembered that Mrs. Berg, a counselor, 
and Mrs. Shelley, the attendance secretary, had walked out o e 
program, and they assumed tliat it was because the tsvo stab mem- 
bers did not like Swingin’ Sam and wished to let him know that they 
didnotlikehim. ji, *>, 

The all-school dance. The next all-school dance sponsored by tne 
Student Council was held in the upstairs hall of the main building, 
as had been all the council’s dances that year. Next year it would be 
a diEerent story, \vith the new gmi completed, so the students p o- 
sophically accepted the temporary cramped quarters. Oidy bvo 
couples of Negro students showed up for this dance, including sto 
dent-body president Max Washington and his date. They stajed 
for approximately half an hour and left There was no rock-and-ro 
music played at this dance. 

Passing-time. At the sound of the 10;05 passing bell, the h^ 
of Los Robles were suddenly flooded \vith students moving in a kalei* 
doscope of color. Mr. Nielson stood in the hall of the main building 
near the foot of the stairs watching the students pass by, as he did on 
one or two occasions a week. 

“Hello, Mr. Nielsonl’ 


“Oh.hello.Torn,” ans^ve^ed the principal. 

A few students called out or spoke to Mr. Nielson, but the ma- 
jorit)' gave little or no sign of notice. 

But out of earshot . . . “Hey, did you get a load of die warden 
over there watching the inmates file by?” 

“Yeah, ^^^aat does he tlunk this is — a grammar school or some- 
thin’? I thought we were past that when we left Washington School. 
We might as well he back in the third grade, the way we get treated 
around here sometimes.” 


Student Council. “All right, let’s move on here. We don’t have 
much time before the period’ll be over.” 

^fax Washington, student-body president, was presiding o^’er 
the weekly meeting of die Los Robles Student Council. The main 
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concerning the dance theme. 
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same, the executive committee, when they really get do\vn to look- 
ing into this, may have to reconsider. This matter of time and the 
finance — may change tilings,*’ replied Mr. Small. 

A junior girl raised her hand and was recognized by tlie chair. 
“Mr. President, since we don’t have much time — about two minutes 
left in the period, I think we should make plans to get organized 
for our ‘Forbidden Ci^’* dance. I move that the executive committee 
at their next meeting assign the dance committees and needed jobs 
to the various advisory sections and inform us of the assignments at 
the next Student Council meeting.* Looking directly at Mr. Small, 
the girl sat down. 

The motion was seconded, voted upon, and passed as the bell 
rang ending the meeting. 

"Hey, Jim, wmt upl" Don Jameson called to a friend. "\Vhat are 
you going to tell your section? Waitll mine hears %vhat happened 
today. They’re already putting old Small down as a real square from 
way back. Thisll really tee them off.* 

“Oh, I don’t know as I’ll even bother to report. This is just more 
of the same old stuff. It happens all the time. We get asked to vote 
on sometlUng, and what happens? Mr. Small gets it his way every 
time. My section doesn’t hardly listen to my reports any more. They’re 
so fed up.* 

"Yeah, and you know what's going to happen in that excom meet- 
ing. We’ll come back next week, and the theme will be ‘Cherry 
Pink.' * 

"You re tellin me! Well, just wait. Things are really gonna start 
poppin’ around here. Just wait* 


PART III. THE SETTING 

The community. Situated in a suburban area located not far from 
a large, busy metropolis, the Los Robles school plant had been in use 
only a year and a half. The plant itself was still in the process of com- 
pletion, but it sho^ved definite promise of being ready by the next 
fall. 

A large military installation, established in the community dur- 
ing the war and still in use by the United States Gov'emment, had 
brought with it an increased and transient population including a 
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proportionate influx of Negroes, housing projects for worl-ers and 
personnel associated with the base, crowding of housing 
elsewhere fa the community, cut-rate stores and installment bujfag. 
Md the beginnings of a slum area in an old section of the city. It sm 
from the housing projects and the transient military population tljal 
Los Robles largely drew its student. At the same time, the remainder 
of the student body represented families who had Jived in the commu- 
nity for from 5 to 30 years. Many of tlie latter families, like tijoso 
whose children attended the ‘'respectable" old high school, resented 
the changes wrought fa tiieir city by the war and postwar years and re- 
sented the intruders. Tliis attitude is reflected in the follouang state- 
ment by a Los Robles student: 

"My house used to be in a nice, clean neighborhood. Now you 
ought to see it. Those old projects are riglu next to us, TlK^ro run 
down and the lawns areo‘t cut. It’s noisy. It’s crumby. I tvish we 
could move over to the other side of to\vn so 1 could go to West 
High.' 

Before the war, llie area subsequently taken over by the goN'cni' 
ment for mflitaiy and housing purposes had been fa truefc gardens 
o^vned and farmed by persons of Italian or Portuguese descent. Little 
or no industry was associated with the community oUier than the 
truck gardens. 

Tlie suburban community in general was a desirable residential 
area. Its streets were graced with large, shady, welJ-cared-for trees 
and homes dating from the late Victorian era. Belmont Acres, the 
most plusii residential sectioo, made up a quarter of the community. 

^Vitli the war years, many older residents died or moved else- 
xvhere. A good number of the once fasliitmable Victorian homes fa the 
center of town became apartments or flats to house the rapidly grow- 
ing population. A small business area that formerly ser%-cd t}je 
Italian residential and farming area at ll*o eastern end of town no>v 
expanded and began to rival the older business section. At tho 
same time, several blocks of moderately priced nc>v homes were 
built fa tlic "east end.* 

Still, the western secliai of the community "looker! down tlicir 
noses” at their neighbors to the cast Their altitudes were clearly 
reflected when the boundary line beriveen the hw high scliool dis- 
tricts was drawn. Ex en though Belmont Acres extendwl many Mocks 
cashrard. that area was included to the district for cst High. Tims. 
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instead of a more or less straight lino dividing the trvo distrirts, the 
boundary- line ran a vcr)’ jagged course across the cit>’. Old-Ume 
residents were thus assured that their sons and daughters could at- 
tend and share in the traditions of old West High and join one of tire 
social fraternities or sororities tliat played a large part in teen-age life 
at that school. 

At the same time, whctlicr by diance or by plan, tlic line was 
drau-n so that, without exception, all Negro children of high school 
age would be attending Los Robles. This was the case even though 
some Negro families lived as far west as some residents of Belmont 
Acres. 

The sfudenf body. Approximately 25 per cent of Los Robles 
students were colored. The families of some of these students had 
been in the community for ten or more years, but the residence of 
most was short-term. The majority of colored students lived in tlie 
government projects, and the livelihood of their parents was de- 
pendent upon employment at the military base. 

For many, both white and colored, bring quarters were cramped 
—a situation that made for noise and little private or quiet space for 
such things as homework for students of high school age. Often both 
parents worked. Younger children were frequently the responsibilit)' 
of high school brothers and sisters. For some, meals were eaten in t \^’0 
or mcne shifts. Without parental super\1sion at night, many students 
wandered at will. Some were in trouble wth the police. Others took 
advantage of the projects’ group activities, including the dances, 
parties, and athletic program. Still others formed their o%vn social 
groups and planned get-togethers at each other’s apartments. A high 
premium was placed on nice clothes and a big, flashy car. 

At Los Robles the colored students, in spite of such previous 
han dicaps as modest formal education and lack of economic security» 
for the most part made a significant and constructive contributioD 
to the school. During the 1953-1954 spring term, four out of the five 
members of the Executive Committee were Negro students. Vice- 
President Jane Ramsey was the white student on the committee. The 
colored students were also well represented in the executive posi- 
tions of almost every other club and organization in the school. Their 
contributions and participation in the school’s total athletic program 
were outstanding. As a group they were, with few exceptions, well 
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Incepted by the white students. AH the evidence seemed to indicate 
that integration had been adiieved at Los Hobles. 

•Hie white student body to a large extent also represented fami- 
li« of a lower middle- or upper ?o\vcr-class economic status. Thus, 
the high school e.xperience for the majority of Los Robles students 
was tlie end of their fonnaJ education. Some would perhaps take an 
additional bvo years in a junior college. Few would enter a univer- 
sity. 

For a majority of Los Robles students, there svas little or no 
pressine from home to master academic or college-preparatory sub- 
jects or to be included in any particular social clique. Tliis situation 
was a distinct contrast to that at West High, where many students 
strove to excel aeademically and to be included in one of the long- 
established sororities and fraternities. 

Sfudeni valves and interests. U’hile come Los Robfes students 
resented not being able to attend West High, tlie majority welcomed 
the chance to attend a new sdrool and to have a part in building the 
school’s traditions. Tljey expressed tlieir disapproval of West lllgli's 
"fratTats*’ by placing a taboo on sudt articles of clothing as saddle 
shoes or white bucks for boj's and cashmere sweaters for botli boys 
and ^Is. Peg pants, ducktail hair cuts, gnucho shirts, fhick-soM 
shoes, and narrow leather bells were popular with a large segment 
of tile boys. ^V^th the exception of the cashmere sweaters, most of the 
girls dressed in the fashion of the day, although a substantive otinor'^ 
ity preferred the straight, tight skirt, near-hip-lcngth blouse, d.mgling 
car-rings, and “bop" Ixwts or "baby-tcar* shoes. Among the latter 
group were many students who were most outspoken in their dislike 
of "frat-rats” and who were in open rebellion against homtv scjiool, 
and, sometimes, community authorities. Fran Holm and Iter friends 
were of this categoiy. Among the boys who were discontent, black- 
peg pants, black shirts, crttciRtes, and India ink tatoos were tlic out- 
ward symbols of their rebellion. 

Some teacliers at Los Robles at first found it difficult to adjust 
to the frankness and outspokenness of many of their students. An 
honest expression of opinion was often interpreted as rudeness or im- 
pudence on the part of Uio student. On the whole, a teacher could 
know how his or her students felt Hypocrisj- was not a general 
characteristic. 

In addition, teachers soon disem-ered llmt homctt-ork assign- 
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menls would rarely bo completed on Brno or would not be him<:d in 
at all by a large percentage of their students, either because ot la 
of time, interest, or facilities for home study or for other reasons, 
signments that could be supersised and completed in tlie clas^m 
were more acceptable to the students and were performed chcertuuy 
for tile most part. 

If many of the students were not interested in academic pur^ » 
thej' were interested in radio station KRBA, Swingin Sam, an e 
land of music usually featured on his disc jochej' shmvs. KR”; * 
broadcasts as a whole had a great appeal to the colored populatiOT 
of tile area; and for a large group of Los Robles white teen-agers, me 
rhythm-and-blues music generally featured on the station w'as 
very appealing. The dance steps that were a counterpart of rhj'ti^* 
and-blues were either the “slow-drag** (quite an accurate descriptiOT 
of the step) or "Bop " Althou^ slow-drag was danced only by the 
colored students, bop was danced by both races but still by only a 
very small minority of students. Follmving the incident at Ae So]p 
Hop, rhythm-and-blues music was virtually outlawed by the ad- 
ministration at Los Robles dances. Members of the administratiOT 
and Mr. Small, advisor to the student government, both expressed 
their disapprov'aL 

Thus, in this realm of interest, there developed a definite riR 
between the studrats, their school administrators — especially Mr- 
Nielson — and some of their teachers. 

Mr. Small particularly came under fire, although student censure 
of him was due mainly to what the students called “playing favorites. 
Mr. Small himself stated, “My policy’ in worldng wfli people is to 
reward those who are wiHing to co-operate and work Iwd for me. 
The rest I don't bother vvith.” 

There could be little doubt that Mr. Small practiced his avow’ed 
policy. As a result, he had a small group of students who were very 
loj’al and dependable, and who worked hard for him. Howev'er, many 
students felt that such a sitautioii in effect took the student govern- 
ment out of their hands and put it in the hands of Mr. SmalL The)' 
claimed that matters and issues that did not have his approv'al did not 
pass in the Student Council. Even in such a minor matter as a dance 
theme and dance decorations Mr. Small often had his way. Thus, 
many students began to lose faith in the Student Council. In tire ad- 
\'isoiy' sections, they were beard to say that it didn’t do any good 
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to bring up issues at the Student Conntib because Mr. Small svould 
veto tljem. 

Aside from a change in the administrations attitude toward 
rhy^-and-blues or rock and roll, many students at tliis time also 
desired for their school a spring carnival, a juke box for the cafeteria, 
and stag dances to be held eitlrer after sdiool or at noontime. Although 
a lack of facilities and the approadiing end of the semester precluded 
any possibility of a spring carnival, the word spread in school that 
the spring carnival, the juke box, and the stag dances had all been 
vetoed either by Mr. Small, Mr. Nielson, or both, apparently for no 
reason. 

Ihus, in the seeming rejection of ralues of importance to a large 
number of I^os Robles students, the seeds of dissatisfacHon and re* 
bellion were sown. 


PART IV. DECISIONS AND ACTION 

Meeting with the strikers. Mr. Nielson's first step toward fer- 
reh'ng out and destroying the seeds of rebellion and discontent was 
his meeting with the student*body officers and the strike leaders. At 
tlie end of the second period on that fateful spring morning, the pub* 
lie address system came on all over llie s^ool. Students eagerly 
awaiting furtlier news of the results of the strike and the meeting fell 
silent as Mr. Nielson’s voice came over the loudspeaker! 

“I have an announcement that I believe al! Los Robles students 
will be interested in. Your student body officers and several other 
interested students have just had a meeting here in my office to at- 
tempt to clear up some misunderstandings apparently aristing be- 
hveen members of the student body and the administration. Some 
matters I had heard little or nothing about until today, but I think 
wc ha^'o arrived at some conclusions and understandings. 

"One tiling that evidently has been bothering a number of stu- 
dents is the matter of having a juke bat in the cafeteria. I see no rea- 
son why the Student Council cannot appoint a committee to secure 
a juke box or a record p}a)'cr for tlje cafeteria, to raise the necessary 
funds, and to select appropriate records. 

"Stag dances is another matter that was brought up. After some 
discussion, the group has decided that they would be willing to sec 
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the Student Council sponsor some slag dances “ 

basis. I£ they are successful, Uicy should l)e continued. 

"It was also reported to me at this mectmg that student did not 
lihe to see me or otlicr members of the administration standing in 
hall observing the students during passing-lime, tliat Uiey thmK i 
Erammar-sclioolUh, and that the Student Control can handle anyme 
who might be out of order. 1 did not know unHl today ^ 
Eohles students felt that way. Hereafter the other members ol me 
administration and I sliall refrain from 'standing guard in the halls 


between class periods. 

“These and several other issues were discussed at this 
Some matters will need further considcrab'on by your studcnt-lxKly 
officers, your Student Council, working togetlier with tlic adminis^- 
tion. Howe\’er, these are the conclusions that we have come to thus 
far. The student body will be informed of any further meetings or 
developments either by your officers or by myself. I hope that Los 
Robles students ^vill see that understandings can be worked out 
duough meetings such as these, and that they will report complaints 
to their Student Council and officers or to the administration rather 
than take some action that will reflect badly on the whole school- 
action that they might well be sorry for latex. 

“This is a neNv school. Wc can’t do everything at once. It takes 
time for your various school groups to set up and organize activities. 

I think you’ll find that next year, svith a nesv gym, a cafetorium, and 
a bi^er plant, you’ll be able to plan and have many of the actinties 
that you have missed this year. Only have a little patience, and 
things will work out That is alL” 

1.0S Robles students on the whole seemed satisfied with this re- 
port Even though the strike had been thwarted, they felt that they 
had achieved a moral victory. As one of Mrs. Calloway’s adsisees put 
it, “At least they listened to us and gave us some of the things we 
wanted. They wouldn’t have listened if we hadn’t gone on strike. And 
the thing that made it work was Jane Ramsey. \^en she was in it, 
too, they paid some attention.” 

Afterwards it was foimd out that student-body president Ma* 
Washington had also informed Mr. Nielson of the student’s feelings 
about Mr. Small. 

\fan, when Mr. Nielson said he wanted to hear ev'erything, ol 
Max, he told him ev'erything,” rq>orted Ted Moore, one of the strikers 
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The Senior Trip 
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well. One year he was assigned only three 

periods of the day he acted as a guidance counselor a^ a g 

community consultant. This had not svorhed out well, -nie U d 

ministrators had considered refusing his contract —I; 

plan did not seem feasible, since Ned got along 

adults in the community. Various groups outside the , 

ered him a real scholar in intemaHona! affairs. He svas often as 

discuss national and international problems in various “ 

ganizations. Also. Mrs. Boltz. who operated the Mason Telephone 

Exchange, was one of the best-loved personalities in town. 

Boltz’s three teen-age children were talented and popular, an 
Boltz family was deeply rooted in the community. 

Mr. Smith’s mind wandered haede three years to tlie time w 
he had accepted the Mason School job. He was happily emp oy 
an elementary principal in a 15-leacher school in a city IW m es 
away. A friend who taught in Mason told him of a serioirs finanna 
difficulty in the Mason School and of t))e Board’s decision to look tor 
a new superintendent. He had gone to Mason without invitation 
early August to visit the board members. They had told hint they 
were looking for an older man with more experience. Mr. Smith 
only 29 at the time. Besides, everyone seemed busy making plans 
for the approaching Homecoming and did not seem too serious abou 
making a decision concerning the vacancy. 'Therefore, he had dis- 
missed the position from his mind and had gone to another state to 
visit his family. 

Mr. Smith still remembered the telephone call on Labor Day of- 
fering him the Mason School job. Sara, his wife, thought he shouldn t 
take it so late, but he had seen it as a chance in a lifetime to make a 
real jump ahead. He accepted the position for $4,200, which 'vas 
$1,500 more than his elementary-principal salary. It was nearly a yoar 
later that he learned that the Board had agreed to pay up to $5,500, 
if necessary. At the close of the first year, the Board voted 4 to 1 to 
bring his salary to $5^00. He remembered how the dissenting board 
member spread the statement, “The other members of the board 
gave our superintendent a $1,300 raise.” This incident had caused 
criticism from teachers and patrons which had embarrassed the 
Smiths. 

He came to Mason hi^y enthusiastic about the educational 
possibilities in the school and community. There were 235 students 
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many lo be the sole reason for his appointment. He became a thorn m 
Ur. Smith’s side from the very beginning. One was never sure w 
Bliffht stood on anything. lie seemed to delight in digging up 
events, problems, and gossip which Mr. Smith did not know abou 
and using these to embarrass the chief administrator during oar 
meetings. Blight’s farm implement store became a sort of cesspoo 


or gossip. . 

As Mr. Smitli looked back over bis past tlirec years, he won- 
dered if he had been very effective in working with Blight. He foun 
himself angry and defensive a lot of the time. He had spent hours 
talking about Blight to Sara. Teachers and principals were aware o 
and generally shared Smith’s feelings toward Blight. The prob em 
was aggravated by Sam Sabert, llie school custodian, who took every 
thing he saw or heard directly to the board president. Sam was^ 
pecially interested in any student or teaclier’s behavior which mig t 
have seroal implications. He appeared to be the source of 
stories that were found to have no bases. Sam had been with the 
school system for years and at times seemed lo cany more weignt 


with the Board than did professional personnel. 

Mr. Smith turned his glance across the street to Blights big 
brick home and was reminded of a problem involving Hal Jones. 
Hal, a local farmer, had been hired to teach English until a fully 
qualified teacher could be obtained. Three members of the reorgan- 
ized board, especially Blight, were constantly critical of Hal. They 
said he had queer ideas and had carried out many crazy community 
projects. They were especially critical of a pageant developed by 
Hal in which a pageant participant was accidentally shot in the leg* 
Mr. Smith knew that Hal’s teaching was certainly unorthodox, 
and he did discuss the hazards of some of Hal’s projects with him. 
However, Mr. Smith had felt that Hal was doing as well as anyone 
available, so he recommended him over the Board’s protest the first 
year that he was superintendent However, after continued board 


protest, especially on the part of Blight Mr. Smith did not recom- 
mend Hal the next year. This was during the spring of the senior 
trip that Mr. Smith sponsored. When Hal asked Blight why he had 

not been rehired. Blight said, ‘Tvir. Smith refused to recommend 


you.” This made Hal furious. Later in the year, Hal was to add to Mr- 
Smith’s worries as the latter grappled with problems arising from 
an ill-fated senior trip for which he, himself, was responsible. 
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Once more Mr . Smith Ibued hunsel£ TCcalling the details of the 
tliree senior trips during his tenure in Mason. He wished that he 
could forget them all— just wash that part of his three years right off 
the slate. IIo\vc\'er, there was always something to remind him— a 
telephone call, a cold look firom a person on the street, or the general 
attihido of certain students. 

TIjo M.ison seniors had been taldng trips to Washington, D.C., 
just prior to graduation for several years. There »vere numerous 
stories of drinking, wild sex parties, and dangerous pranks among 
past trip members. No one seemed to be very concerned about these 
stories. Many people said, “Boys \vill be boys,” or “It’s just story-tell- 
Ing — there’s nothing to it." 

Tlie seniors went to Washington during Mr. Smiths first year in 
Mason. The sponsors were Mr. Pete Bro\w>. the band instructor, his 
wife, Marjorie, and George Hen, the agriculture teacher and football 
coach. Mr. Hen was a very' able teadier and a popular person among 
students and adults in the community. He u'fls hlo^vn to be a person 
iJbcrnl in his beliefs and in bis e.vpectations of students. In addition 
to Mrs. Brown's duties of housekeeper and mother of five children, 
she was an able musician and evangelist. She was a key worker in 
the local Evangelical Church and was particularly concerned with 
the morals of youth. Pete also seemed very mud) concerned with the 
morals of youth. Many felt that his appearance of rigidi^ was not 
so mucli how he felt as it was a reflection of his wife's views. 

'The behavior of (he group on tliis trip did not remain in die 
undercurrent of public discussion. It was openly discussed and con- 
demned, first from the pulpit of the Evangelicd Church and, then, 
from all the Protestant pulpits in Mason. It was reported that drinking 
was common and excessive. Supposedly, Hen participated in drink- 
ing parties with class members. One girl, who reportedly had never 
taken a drink before, became so ioloxicaled that she attempted 
to jump out of a window. Some students, it was reported, were not 
sober during the entire Washington visit and sometimes failed to 
make scheduled trips. Many, it was further reported participated in 
group sex parties. Some members were accused of stealing hotel 


property, . , . .1. 

As a result of the community upheaval concemmg the trip, me 
Board suggested that Mr. Smith prawnall}' sponsor the next senior 
group, which was scheduled togo toNewYori; City and Washington, 
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D C. Mr. Smith had always wanted to mahe a trip to the two cities, 
and he saw the problem as a challenge in working with a studen 
group, so he readily consented to sponsor Uie trip. Ho assured th 
Board that he could organize the group so that there wou e 

One of the first things which Mr. Smith decided should be done 
was to involve both senior members and their parents in the planning 
His program for educational administration preparation in the ta e 
University had placed considerable stress on community invo ve 
ment, and Mr. Smith was a great believer in tliis w'ay of dealing wi 
community problems. He felt that the senior trip could be approa c 
best through the students and their parents. 

Early in the fall, the senior group was called together 
work on the fortlicoming spring senior trip. Mr. Smitli reviewed t e 
problems of the past trip and outlined the Board’s concern for the 
forthcoming trip. He said that he believed in the group’s ability to 
develop sufficiently adequate guides for a successful trip. He fiurther 
indicated that some clear imderstanding concerning the group s be- 
havior was necessary if they were to make the trip. 

Mr. Smith noted from the beginning that the students did not 
seem enthusiastic for the guide lines. As he looked back on it now, it 
seemed that they reluctantly discussed what they wanted this tnp 
to be and what responsibility each person should take for himself- 
Allhou^ Mr. Smith did not notice it at the time, it now seemed that 
he and the students behaved as though they were sitting on tlie oppo- 
site sides of a bargaining table. 

He had not felt very comfortable with the group during these 
discussions. He had attributed this to his limited contacts with them- 
After all, he had the key responsibility for the expenditures of $135,- 
000 per year, to say nothing of the administration of the school lunch 
program, a 15-bus transportation system, and a staff of 35 teachers- 
He also had an important leadership role with the board of educa- 
tion. How could he hope to know the members of the senior class 
well? 

Later on, his critics had said, “You didn’t gain the confidence of 
the group,” “They didn’t know or like you,” "Your nickname was 
‘Sloneface’— no wonder you had trouble wife the group,” “Mr. Pat- 
terson, fee former superintendent, used to hand trays to fee children 
in fee lunch line and wave good-bye to fee buses as they left. Our 
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Hie fourth, and the last, meeting involving parents included 
both seniors and their parents. This was primarily a 
It was at this meeting that Mr. SmiUi ashed parents to study the 
upon which they had agreed and return tliem with their 
^ 'TUi. cnirl wntAA indicate tlieir approval ot me 


to the school. This, he said, would indicate Uieir approva 
regulations and their support of their enforcement 

Mr. Smith did evci^-thing possible to get all parents to attCTd me 
meetings. Seniors were ashed to encourage tlieir parents to 
ent and participate. Letters were sent to all parents prior to ^ 


meeting. Thirty-seven of the 42 seniors were represent^^ by at Ie:wt 


one parent during one or more of the four meetings. Howe^'CT, 

Smith soon realized that there was a definite lack of participation y 
the parents from the Pennibog region. Only later, how'ever, di ® 
get the full impact of what the absence of these parents meant. 

Mr. Smith glanced at the big transportation map on his 
wall. His eyes fell on the northeast extreme of the map. Yes, if he ha 
known a little more about some of the past deep-seated comn^^ty 
issues, perhaps he could have sensed the meaning of the limited at- 
tendance of Pennibog parents. 

For years Mason and the Mason School had been under contro 
of kej' members in the Evangelical Church. Bill Acres had been p^' 
dent of Mason's only bank, Sunday School president in the Evangeh- 
cal Church, mayor of the tmvn, and school board president for years. 
Only a fe%v years before, either all or a majority of the board merri* 
hers had been strong Evangeb'eal supporters. 'Hiere had been many 
instances, Mr. Smith had been told, in which school staff members 
were expected to support the Evangelical Church and, in some cases, 
patronize “Evan" church members in their places of business. For 
years school policy had been shaped according to the beliefs of the 
Evangelical group. In the ej'es of some persons, this group tended to 
be verj’ conservative about what youth should and should not do. 

One stor^' had been told to illustrate the “Evan's” control ov& 
student actirities and staff behavior. Sam Sabert, a strong “Evan, 
was sweeping in a classroom in which a new teacher w'as helping ® 
group of sophomores plan a party. The teacher su^ested that the 
class dance and play cards. Sam reported this incident to Bill Acres, 
who immediately called a special board meeting. The next Sunday, 
the Board m\ited the teacher to attend church with them. They sat 
as a group with the teacher in the front row* while the minister 
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Mr. Smith recalled how difFercnt life had been in his rural boy- 
hood community. He. with six other children, had been reared under 
high moral standards on a remote ranch. So far as he 
pOTents, brothers, and sisters and hU neighbors lived as they said they 
believed. He had learned to place a liigli value on being consistent 
between wbat one said he believed and what he did. People w o 
were known to deviate from moral conduct agreed upon by mos 
people in Mr. Smith’s boyhood community were not well accepted. 
\vhy were people so different in Mason? 

He had recognized that there were inconsistencies bet%veen 
“professed beliefs” and rumored behavior of some of his fellow c ass 
mates in high school. This had, at times, disturbed Mr. Smith deep y 
and had damaged his relationship with many of his schoolmates. He 
remembered how shaken he had been about stories of immoral con 
duct concerning his fellow teen-agers. He recalled how puzzled he 
had been when his friends went to the altar during evangelistic 
ings to confess their sins. \Vbat could these people be repenting 
about? ^Vhat had they done that was so wong? How could norm^ 
people be so inconsistent in belief and behavior? \Vby did people 
say they believed one thing but practice something quite different 
when they felt that they ^s’ould not be discovered? 

Mr. Smith knew that he could do nothing about the inconsistency 
bet>veen belief and action in Mason's adults, but he felt that the 
school could not permit such inconsistency in students while under 
the school’s direction. 

As Mr. Smith’s mind returned to the Senior Trip, he remembered 
very clearly the Greyhound bus which pulled up to the Mason School 
at 5 A.M. on April 26. Since the seniors were scheduled to be to 
Niagara Falls on the evening of the same day, an early start had 
been planned. All but seven seniors had returned their signed 
“statement of rules” prior to the date of leaving. Four of the seven 
arrived and were ready to leave without their statements. They said 
that they had forgotten them. The party was anxious to get away, 
and, since it was believed that all kne^v the guide lines well, Mr. 
Smith had decided to permit the four to go without having 
signed statements. Two of the four hoys were from Pennibog. One 
was from Mason and the other from a farm near by. 

That night the group stayed in a motel just outside Niagara Falls. 
After a look at the Falls, the party returned to their quarters around 
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*at he would like to go to Coney Wand, Mr. Smith said that he 
would prefer to go to the theatre rvith the larger group. As soon ^ 
this was lcnoN%'n, six more of the group switched to the Coney I 
tour. ^Vhen Mr. Smith learned of the increased number 
Coney Island, he changed to this group, feeling that one of the regu- 
lar sponsors should accompany a party of as many as 14. 

As the Coney Island party left the restaurant and proceeded t 
die subway, six boys, including the four who failed to 
signed parental statements, turned up a side street an e t 
Coney Island party with no explanations. Seeing this, Mr. Smi 
ashed Mr. Mfles to go on \Wth the remaining eight to Coney Is ^ 
while he followed the six. Mr. Smith caught them at the door of tte 
theatre. For the first time since the beginning of the trip, he lost is 
patience. He pointed out to the six that he was only attempting 8° 
by the agreed-upon rules of the group and tlieir parents, and a 
he expected all to abide by these regulations if they planned to con 
tinue the trip. 

Bach in the hotel that ni^t, Mr. Smith turned to the job of g^" 
ting the trip’s financial matters in order. A senior girl had helped on 
financial details, but he found it necessary to do a great deal bij^s® • 
The class had ashed him to handle the class funds during the trip. He 
was still working on these accounts at 1:30 a-m. when there ^vas a 
knock at the door. He opened the door to find two very disturbe 
seniors, Mary Potter and Harry Furnace. They had said, “Mr. Srrutn, 
we think you should know that there is a drinking party in Room 
1232. Several of us tried to stop fliem, but the)' laughed at us. We are 
trying to take the responsibilit)' which we agreed upon before this 
trip started. We think something must be done.” 

Mr. Smith asked, “Are you sure?” 

The reply was, “Absolutely.” 

Mr. Smith hurriedly pul on his clothes, reflected aloud to M^* 


Miles, his roommate, what his procedure might be. “Of course, some- 
thing must be done; these two seniors are quite representative of the 
majority of the class. They are fine students with high morals and ex- 
cellent character. You can’t i^orc their warning. On the other hand, 
1 hate to send an)’one home. I guess I’ll have to go to 1232 and see 
wliat goes on. I hope it isn't so.” 

On the way to the elevator, Mr. Smith had a new idea. He would 
contact the house detective and have him check Room 1232. The 
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that "Hed never seen a As Mr. Smitl. 

r^SrStcfrj'orMn Md- -““y ’■“^■ 

"“'■NoUring,"Smi.hhadreplied,-I guess bo* .hey arrdlareofffte 

book tonight, at least," He rvalked 

Mr. Smittr would never '“I'' ““ Washington hip, a. 8 *.m. 
into the lobby, packed and re y „! the group 

He could sense at once by the e>Tr» f^Hgne alone 

waiting in tire lobby that aU was^ ,pnVe 

written on their faces. It was had led them into a stnall 

s‘UVhriod :ti fU 7 

regulations.” "Somethmg must be 

"Scav.:" 

that all could not be Jho had failed to brmg 

nitely guilty and they n .,u ,.Hed to each of 

signed statements. „f Mew York. a .w he and the 

other three had g y, r^-e. Eac3i insisted di ig-OO a.m-i 

to the hotel the night « was now 10-00 
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breath of tlie four reeh sponsors, 

After consultauon ‘'“i’’ „,,ked lust outside 

Mr. Miles and the rP“” Thetefure, the bus p 
decide what should be dene. 1 
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Philadelphia and the four adults waited in a nearby restaurant while 

tlieeroup grappled with their problem. 

One hour later Harry, visibly shaken, came to the ^staur^ 
with his report. “\VeVc decided to go to Washington, all of us. I M 
sudden cliange of attitude surprised the three sponsors. After a penM 
of silence, Mrs. Bailey was tlic first to speak, “I couldn t go on to 
Washington with the group now. Not the way th^' ve been. * r. 
Smith turned to Mrs. Osborne, “How do you feel?” he asked. 


“The same way,” Mrs. Osborne remarked. 

Mr. Smith turned back to Harry, “Your decision is unsatisfactory 
to us. We will not go on to Washington with the group as it is. 

Harry then asked. “This means that either we all go home or some 


of us must go?" 

“That is correct," Mr. Smith anssvered. ^ 

Harry returned to the bus. It was nearly one hour later that ei^ 
of the group walked off the bus and reported that they were ^ 
to return to Mason, ^\llen Mr. Smith saw' who was included ^ * 

eighti he realized why the group must have had such a problem 
ciding what should be done. There were, of course, the four who ha 
failed to bring their signed statements. Later he learned that mey 
had purposefully left their statements at home and did not consider 
the rules applicable to them, since tliey were permitted to go under 
these conditions. It was also reported that rivo of the boy's’ parCTts 
had said to their sons, “Nothing or nobody can stop you from having 
a drink if you like.” Another boy’ s mother had included a bott e 
opener for the occasion. No one was surprised about the four boy's 
being involved. Also, it was no surprise to the group that Linda, one 


of the three ^Is to return home, was among the guilty. 

No one expected to see Dave and the Roth sisters in the group* 
Dave was the only son of a key member of the Evangelical Church. 
His parents were devoted to the boy and felt that he could do no 
wong. Every'one knew it would be a terrible shock to Dave’s parents. 

The Roth sisters were quiet, unassuming, average students. They 
were not outstanding in anytl^g. Mr. Smith felt that they wer® 
typically unnoticed by many of dieir peers. They had come on the 
trip at great financial sacrifice. They were from a poor family mi 
liad had very limited opportunities. It hurt everyone deeply to s^ 
them involved. Everyone knew that they were innocently involved 
and that this was probably their first drink. 
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Vive of the eight were Catholic. Mr. Smith had wondered 
whelLr Ihil vtuM be eonsidered by the Pennibeg poup. But h^v 
Sd L%r,er all, tUs was certainly a self-selected group. He drd 

not point a finger at any of them. 

Tlio pipht were talcen to th 


had to be done, and they said that tn y 

toward anyone. th«» situation, and ashed 

Mr. Smith called Mr. Bealson.exp parents what had hap- 

him to take each one home and e.rplam to hrs parents 

pened. , , ^ Washington and the return were 

Tlie remainder of the tnp . ^ j^jr. Smith was rapidly 

very successful for the ^ friends with many students, 

accepted by the group and ma^ Endish teacher’s daughter, Eve^- 

Includingjean Jones, the releas^E ghsh^ ^ 

one recognized and openly ^ teen dme 

whole climate of tlie group. ^ ^ Mason on Saturday 

that could have been done. They re 

afternoon in very high fP'f*®’ . . ^ Mr. Smith home in order that 

Mr. Bealson met the bus M before partmg Beal- 

drey could ^^fbe sol“ »uhle over fto remrned 

son had remarked, T^here may ^ 

seniors. There are so””’’ lor them." He had Wt con- 

Mr. Smith had repUed, I ™ j„„e, and he felt 

Sdent that all was done that co salisfacUon 

assured tlrat he could answer then, 

all concerned. alaureate in tlie school. Mr. QU 

The next niglit was Fennibog area, who WM 

confidence and respec j ^ „sHhide but 

over their behavior. nioted about the Fatliers , . j.’ 

?i!S;g?c;r“do-!B:.houghh 
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Just before the Baccalaureate procession, Daves father, 
and worried, approached Mr. Smith and ashed if the parents ol tne 
returned seniors could talk to him after the program. Strath reatUij 
consented and suggested that they meet in the social science too^ra 
When Bealson heard of the meeting, he offered to go with Mr. Smith 
to the meeting. As it turned out, Mr, Smith was most grateful a 
Bealson was there. . , 

hfr. Smith found not only the mothers and fathers of six o 6 
eight seniors at the meeting, but also the children involved. e 
Roth sisters and tlieir parents were not present. 

It was evident from the beginning that there would be no chai^ce 
to examine the problem in a rational way. Mr. Smith felt tlic 
spirit among the persons present. The seniors, who had return 
home ^vith the recognition of their personal responsibility in ^ 
incident, now were openly defensive and hostile toward Mr. Smi 
Both students and parents literally cursed Nfr. Smith for more man 
two hours. He would have left the meeting, but he feared bo<Wy 
harm if he tried. There was nothing to do but to listen and hope that 
they would talk out their aggressions toward him. 

The group’s hostile attitude tow’ard Mr. Smith was based pnj 
manly on two things. First, they said he was cold and imperso^^ 
with students. They claimed that, since he was as he was, he ha 
made the members of the guilty group want to put something over 
on him. They believed that it was Mr. Smith’s fault that there were 
sudi “poor” relationships between him and the seniors. 

'The second argument was new to Mr. Smith. They had said, 
“\Vhy didn’t you send Rita home? She was drinking, too. You just 
sent part of the guilty ones borne. You favored Rita.” It was no use 
explaining that he had not decided who should return. “How was I 
to know Rita was involved?” Mr. Smith asked. 

At this they sneered, “She was in the picture. 'That was evidence 
enough.” 

“What picture?” he had queried. 

“The one taken in Demps^’s Bar. Sure we were there, but so 
was Rita— all with beer in front of us. But you let Rita go on to 
Washington. She was just as guilty as the rest of us.” 

The real blow came to Mr. Smith when he asked, “Where was 

Milesr 

They all laughed a jeering laugh at this question. “He was there 
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scores o£ calm, level-headed people to Mason, neither 

and forcefully supported. People in general seemed to neithe 

demn nor condone the behavior of the eight returned senmrs. 

The board of education’s first reaction to the whole affair w 
eliminate all future senior trips. Mr. Smith bad respon<kd to s y 
a positive and clear stand for continuing the trips. He had sai 
such trips could be a fine experience for young peope-m^y 
whom would never have the cliance to go see the National api 
and other parts of the country again. “Why should we let thebe a^o 
of eight destroy the opportunities for all? We started a 
planning and control. Let us not turn back now. However, e ^ 
gle n pointed out, “If we in the school cannot have the backing o i® 
school board and parents in planning some limits on individua ®* 
havior in these groups, parents should not expect tlie school to spon 
sor these trips. We must remain together and move for>vard if we are 
to make progress." 

The board had reluctantly said, ‘Xet’s try it once more.^ 

During the first faculty meeting in the fall after die 
journey, the teachers raised the question of senior-trip responsibiUty. 
They were concerned about the lack of backing whicli the s<mOO 
representatives had gotten from citizens concerning die inciden- 
All the staff except Mr. Boltz agreed that they would not be a part o 
any trip which did not clearly set out regulations on drinking ai' 
other types of behavior that the school could not condone or suppori* 
The teachers said diat, in the light of public sentiment concerning the 
senior trip sponsored by George Hen and Mr. and Mrs. Brown ^ 
the second one sponsored by Mr. Smith, they felt that clear guide 
lines with teeth for enforcement must be agreed upon by parents 
and board members. Otherwise, tiiey felt that parents should sponsor 
the trips and that the school should be absolved of all responsibility’ 
Ned Boltz, who became sponsor of the next senior group, did not 
take a stand on tliis issue. He had dreamed for three years of taking 
tlie group to Washington. He loved American History and he felt 
tliat a v’isit to the Nation’s Capitol was vital for himself and the 
group. Even tliough control in his classroom was a laughing matter 
among students, faculty, and community people, he indicated iha^ 
he did not feel that he would have any difficulty with the fortlicomtng 
group. 

Tlie Board of Education supported the faculty on tlicir stano 
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and clearly asked Mr. Smith to svorfcwiU. the students on the develop- 

sihsit.7rrArr.-sri 
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Smith approaching, be smii 
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ful of this group to invite me to driv« for them this year. I enjoy so 

much driving for these young people." wjnnof 

As Mr. Smitli looVed back on the whole incident, tlic selection 
Mr. Miles as driver was the clearest indication of how Uic 
accepted his role will tlie seniors the year before. After all. it 
Mr. Miles who had bought beer for the group in Dempsey s ^ ' 
was the one who had dnink with the group at Coney Island ana 
had protected the party in the Taft Hotel so that tlicy would not w 
caught. Stai. after all the difficulty Mr. Miles had helped create, 
he had been invited, witli no apparent resistance from the commu 
nity, to drive this senior group to Washington. , 

The clock on tlic wall was now pointing to 6:20. Sara 
have dinner ready. Then, too, he had a meeting with a cornmum^ 
school committee at 7:30. They were working on ways to impro%e 


the moral values of the Mason youth. .. 

As Mr. Smith walked out of the school building, be met Rtisw 
Cook, the school coach. Russell approached him and in a conBden 
voice asked, “Have you heard what Sue and Herbert did on e 
senior trip? I just heard it from some of the boys downtONvn. They 
are really in a position to know.” ^ ,, 

Already the stories were circulating, “Rus, if you don’t mind, 1 ^ 
just as soon not hear about it You know ho^v these people talk. 


CASE FOUR 

The Sword of Damocles 


Dionysius in all his power and glory sat on a “golden” 
admired and envied the courtiers and flatterers of the court 
extolled his grandeur and happiness. One day the most vocifcff’^' 
a certain Damocles, was invited by the king to sit in the royal eh 
during a magnificent banquet where he might enjoy all the roy^ 
honors and regal fare. 

During the height of the entertainment, Damocles 
ward, and there he saw directly above his head, suspended by ® 
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single hair, a naked ™d. pomt iTto 
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thing. Johnson wonld get it out of them. He was a good man, mtelh- 

gent, dependable, and well liked by the teachers. . „„„fw>hite 

OnL way home, Kennedy tried to recall what he toerv of e 

and his wife. V was kVhite’s first job. He had been Properiy 
screened like all the other candidates for the posiUon. He had - 
lent references from the music department and from *e schoo 
education. Kennedy had liked the man’s appearance. He w^ quiet, 
hut in Kennedy’s mind that was an asset. White was not temp 
mental. He was young. Perhaps he had been indiscreet or may 
had done something in all innocence and his actions had 
interpreted. There were troublemakers in every communi^ ^ 
would w-rite a letter like that, and for what purpose? Kennedj' 
not remember much about Mrs. WOiite. He would broach that subjec 


to Mrs. Kennedy after lunch. , 

Kennedy did not enjoy the noon me^. He cautiously . 

^vife, "What do you know about Mrs. ^^^Wte? IsnT she a member o 
die women’s group at the churdi?” 

"Is there something wrong?” 

“No,I%vas justcurious.That’saU.” ^ 

"Well, she does belong to the church auxiliary. 1 haven t seCT 
her for some time. I don’t know whether she is shy or what. S e 
doesn’t mix well with the other in that group. Sometimes s e 
makes the most inane remarks, clear off the subject of conversation. 
Just like last fall when we were getting ready for the church baza^* 
She picked up one of the Ke%vpie dolls w’e were making dresses o 
and said, Toor little pregnant doll, and no one to wash your bac '• 
We were just floored. She hasn’t been to a meeting for a long time 
now. She had a bah)' boy the first part of February." 

Kennedy remembered a little of Mrs. White. Rather a colorless 
personality, he thought, and \vith as much sex appeal as a fence ran- 
He could not believe that WTiile would be stupid enough to get mixed 
up widi a high school girl. He thought of the letter. To say that it 
was disturbing was an understatement It was the first anonymo^ 
letter he had ever received. It kqpt gna^ving his insides. He coul 
not remember what he had eaten for lunch: it felt like lead. 

That afternoon Kennedy stopped along “main street." There he 
talked with businessmen, had coffee, bou^t a shirt, and did some 
errands for the district. He discussed school, athletics, children, a^ 
teachers, and each time mentioned, “The band certainly had a good 
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year.^ He included two of the sdiool board members in his stops. Not 
a wiusper about If tliere had been any rumor on “main street " 

he was satisfied that he would have heard it by now. IVhatever the 
men at the “listening post” downtown did not hear, their wives would 
pick up at bridge club. 

At the office Johnson was availing for Kennedy. He had talked 
to one of the older teachers. Mrs. Evans. She bad overheard some 
of the girls in her home economics class discussing Mr. ^VIl^te and 
one of the girls in the band, a Jean Graham. This ^vas about a month 
ago. Mrs. Evans had discouraged the girls from talking about Mr. 
IVhffe. She had mentioned Uus incident to one of the other women 
teadiers, and tliey had decided to say nothing about it. Hosvever, 
during the last week of school she had beard some more “talk” among 
the yoimgsters. 

After a week Johnson and Kennedy had found out there was a 
“story" going around about White and the Graham girl. They be* 
lieved at tliis point that the “talk” ^vas largely confined to some of 
the high school students over at tho swiouningpool. However, even- 
tually it ivould get to the parents. Some of them might have heard a 
version already. Gossip of tliis kind Just didn't die out. It ^vould be 
repeated and retold many times over, probably with additions. 

Kennedy had thought about the anonymous letter for several 
days. It seemed to lum that he %vas going in circles. He %vorried about 
who wrote it. When be tried to concentrate on his %vork, he would 
find himself thinking about ^Vhile, the girl, and what the writer of 
the letter knmv. He bad first thought of taking the letter and envelope 
to the postal authorities, but cast (hat Idea aside. He was not going 
to let any more people know about the letter than he had to. The risk 
of promoting more “talk” was too great. He also remembered his 
sister-in-law who had worked in a post office; she had kno>vn every- 
one’s business and a lot more. There could be some legal a^ects in 
this case— slander against WWte, contributing to die delinquency of 
a minor, and White’s contract wdlh the district. He would go taJk 
to Brown, 

Mr. Brown was the attorney for the school district He enjoyed 
a good reputation in the cornmuni^. When he talked, most people 
listened. He ivas considered an -honest" lawyer, Kennedy regarded 
Bro,™ as his best friend. fVhen Brown was sho,™ the copy of the 
letter, he was surprised. ‘We harml Imtl any cases of anonymous 
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letters for a long time.” They speculated as to the source of the letter. 
Brorvn pointed out that hearsay ss-as no es-idence. One had to con- 
sider the possihilit)- of slander, and a man’s reputation, family, anu 
career. There was also the girl and her family. The best course o 
action was to sit tight and wait. 

men Kennedy mentioned that he might sound out the bherm, 
Bro^vn agreed, 'll there is anything going around, he might Imow 
about it. He won’t go off the deep end. His ears reach a lot f ^ 
thanours.Ithinkitwouldbesafe." 

Kennedy had worked >%ith the Sheriff before. The Sheriff as a 
man you could trust. Furthermore, he generally kne^v what w’as gomg 
on in the community. ^ 

In a couple of daj's, Kennedy dropped in at the sheriff’s 
He had to take the tax levy notices to the assessor. This would affo 
a good excuse to be in the courthouse. The Sheriff waved him into 
the private office and motioned him to close the door. "Say, Jim, w'ha 
goes on up at the school? I understand one of your high 
teachers is running around with one of the girls." Then be laugn^ 
when he saw the expression on Kennedy’s face. Kennedy felt that the 
ground had just been cut out firom under his feet "Now, don t get 
excited, Jim. You’re not the only one who has problems." 

According to the Sheriff, high school students had seen 
fellmv taking the girl home at night on several occasions. He ha 
also been reported as "parking" with the girl. The Sheriff said, *^Ye 
have been watching the situation and we will continue to do so after 
school starts. I don’t think you’re in trouble now, but you might ^ 
if some of the parents hear about this, especially if they have girh m 
the band. If anjthing happens, we’ll let you know." 

The Sheriff was given flie original lettCT. He did not think there 
was a chance in a million of finding the writer. However, there was 
always the possibility of a second letter. In a svay Kennedy was glad 
the Sheriff already Imesv, for if anjihing serious happened, someone 
else in authority would be in on the case from the first. If ^Vhite 
were guilty, there certainly could be some legal complications. Two 
years ago an adjoining district had had a case of a homosexual teacbCT 
and the Sheriff had cleaned that problem up very quickly 
effidently. 

Kennedy had found out a little about the girl. Jean Graham, a 
junior the preceding year, played in the band and kept track of the 
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music for \Vhite. She bad been in ibe mites’ home several times, as 
a babysitter. Her family lived on a small farm on the edge of town. 
Sho had never been in any kind of trouble in school. Rather a plain- 
looking girl, she was not the flashy type who attracted die high school 
boys. ” 

Kennedy remembered that he would have to inform the board. 
When? Maybe he could wait until August. Why “put the fat in the 
fire now?” On the oUier hand, suppose one of the school board heard 
die "story” and brought it to the next meeting? Or suppose a board 
member should be stopped on the street and asked by one of the 
parents, “Wliat is this we hear about the band instructor and one of 
the high school girls?” Kennedy and the board had developed a mu- 
tual understanding, over a period of yeara, that information regarding 
any problem which could put any of tliem "on the spot” would be 
passed along as quickly as possible so that they would not be caught 
”ilat footed." The next board meeting u'ould be held in two days. 
Kennedy felt tliat he had no choice. He must inform tlie board. 

*If White had to have an affair, why couldn't he have one with 
ft ^\vn u-oman instead of a high school girl? IVhy couldn’t he liave 
picked on someone in the next town?” Kennedy could see all kinds of 
complications— angry parents, newspaper publicity, an hysterical 
svife, reactions in die community. This could have the “making of a 
nasty mess” and even end in the courts. Kennedy did not relish the last 
thought. Concrete proof was one thing: hearsay was another. But 
pubh’c opinion did not always rest on facts. 

In spile of the letter, Kermedy believed that White liad just been 
indiscreet. Even though he were innocent, vicious rumor and gossip 
could hurt a man s name for a long time. This boy %vas just beginning 
bis career. You bad to accept some responsibility for a beginning 
teacher. But suppose he were guilty? What was ones responsibility 
to the students in White’s classes? He was beginning to feel the horns 
of tlie dilemma. 

The school board completed their regular agenda. Kennedy 
waited uatil the meeting was officially closed, then he asked if he 
could have a few minutes. He did not wish this matter to be written 
into the record. , 

Kennedy explained that he and the high school principal had 
carried on a quiet investigation. There apparently was no “stoiy on 
“main street.” However, one of tJ)e high school teachers reported 
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that some of the students had been talking about kVOute 
the girU in the band, just before school was out. He believrf there 
was a “stor>" slightlv circulating at the present. 1 le doubted if it w ere 
seidespread. He said he did hear that WTiitc had taken the girl home 
atni^t,when shebabysat for them. 

The school board did not like the letter, its contents, or its wnter 
any better than Kennedy, “Tliis is an administrative matter, Jim. lou 
can take care of it in the fall." 

As the sinnmer passed, Kennedy heard a word here and a 
there about \\'hite and the girl. He doubted if the “story 'V'as 
around verj’ fast. Nfaybe it was dj*ing out He began to think of 
he was going to say to \Miite. During the last daj’S of August Ken- 
nedy re>’ie\ved the approach. He should be careful- There was no 
evidence that ^\^lite had done anything WTong. He had better p a> 
it close. l^Tiile could insist that he was being slandered. Kenned) 
cxmld also Iiave the ^Is parents on his neck, right or uTong. 

The teachers returned to school three days before the pupib. 
Kennedy waited a day before be sent word to White that he woid 
like to see him. Kennedy knew that one misstep cemM lead to the 
point of no return. He did not wish this to happen. A cautious goes* 
tioning ^\ith an indicatiem of an open mind would be best. 

After White and Kennedy achanged greetings and shook hands. 
White settled into a chair. Th^ discussed summer school and then 
turned to the subject of the band and its record of the previous year. 
Kennedy asked how the registration of band members was progress- 
ing. White admitted that he was ha\'ing some difficulty with students 
who w'ere in band last y'ear, due to scheduling and conflict of classes- 
Kennedy remarked that he thought they had a mutual problem 
^ and gav'eWhite the typewritten copy’ of the anonymous letter, sayi®^ 
I reemved this ihrou^ the mail just after schcxil w’as out last June. 

Not a muscle mewed in Whites face as he read the letter. He did 
not change his egjression. It was completely “dead pan." He seemed 
to have absolutely perfect control of himseU. He very calmly banded 
the sheet back to the superintendent and just looked at him. 

Kennedy began, “This is only' a copy. I have the cjriginal in a safe 
place." ( White ne\-eT asked to see the original, nor didhe e%'er expre^ 
dcrabt that it existed. Kennedy, on the other hand, was sure that if 
he had been in Whites shoes, he would have wanted to sec the 
ori^naL) “You realize," Komedy went cm, “it is very disturbing 
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to receive an anonymous letter with such content- (He bit 
^ tongue on the uwd "diarges". and it did not come out.) “Also, 
I have hbard that there was some talk among the high school students 
last spring." ... A long pause. ... “You know, a man can in- 
nocently place himself in a position where his actions can be mis- 
constined." ... A pause. . . . like taking a babysitter 

home.” Kennedy was getting desperate. He had hoped for a roan-to- 
man talk; to settte the whole affair right here and now. At this point he 
believed that ^Vhite had probably been indiscreet — maybe the man 
had been a fool — but this could he straightened out — after all, tliere 
was the \vhole year ahead. 

Write just sat there, devoid of all expression. He did sliift his 
position in Iris chair. 

"Well, what do you think about it?” Kennedy ^vas determined to 
force the man to express himself, 
e said, "I don’t know." 

Kennedy took the step, “the word going around indicated the 
girl \vas Jean Graham.” He svaited and looked WTiite straight in the 
eye. ‘Isn’tshein the band?” 

"Yes, tlie girl is in the band,” confirmed White. She was a friend of 
his wife, Sl)e babysat for them last spring. He did not see anything 
wrong in that. 

Kennedy pointed out the danger of being too friendly \vitli high 
school girls. People could misinterpret teacher-pupil friendships. Be- 
side, tliere were always those willing to condemn on the basis of 
gossip. After all, White was young; ho should think of his career and 
family. “I don't think that any 'talk’ has been widespread. But t do 
think )'ou must watch your relalionsbips with all the students in the 
band room.” 

very quietly remarked, “I cannot see where I have done 
anytlring wrong.” 

Kennedy warned him that since tliere was "talk,” people would 
be watching him, and not to place himself in any posiubn where his 
actions could be misjudged. He also told White tJiat no one ^v'as ac- 
cusing him. and certainly they were aU satisfied with lus uork. Hou-- 
ever, the district simply could not tderate the situation of ba^g 
its teachers running around tvith hi^ school girls. If te evCT hap- 
pened, the teacher would have to leave. Kennedy said. T don 1 thmk 



you would want to place yourself or the district in such an awinvard 

and embarrassing position.’* .t fr, 

^Vhite assured the superintendent that there ^vas . 

worry about He and his wife liked Mountain Viesv and the school. 
They wanted to stay. White then excused himself and left 

Johnson came to the office later that same day. He brought \vo 
that tNvelve former band students, jumors and seniors, were resis g 
the signing up for band on the excuse that they wanted ano 
course which conflicted- All these pupils had signed up for an 
during pre-registration last spring. He asked Kennedy how e go 


along with ^^'hite. „ 

“I don’t know," said Kennedy. ‘That fellow is very hard to ta^ 
to. 1 am inclined to think there isn’t very much to the story. But 
there is, ♦hie hoy is certainly smart or aN^fully dumb. Either 
would hate to play poker with him. 1 don't think you would es'er 
able to tell what he held in his hand. We should watch him 


closely. ^Vhat’s the word with the staS?" , 

“I don’t think we ^v^ll have to u'orry about the staff if trouble ^ 
velops," stated Johnson. “Ill talk to those we can depend upon, 
the next week. If any ‘talk’ should start among the students, they 
hold it do\4'n and let us know. And I think they wU do the samo on 
the outside. A number of them belong to some kind of a cominunil) 
organization or church group. I think the staff \vill do all they cza 
to protect ^^^lite and the school district-" 

‘Don't say anything to those three new teachers," said Kenn^y» 
“and 1 don’t diink it should be mentioned to Cummings, either. 
wife talks too much- The grade people probably don't know, 
can't see that the}' should- However, if anjihing further develops, iU 
have to tell the other principals. Loose talk is hard to once it 
gets started. If WTiite is innocent, as he claims, and watches his step. 
I think we’ll be all right If he isn’t and he continues to give this 
too much attention, we’ll have real trouble on oxur hands.” 

All fall they waited. Nothing happened. Tension eased. There 
had been a murmur here and there, nothing serioris. Then it begai^ 
It started about the last of November. One of the faculty wves bad 
been “asked about ^\’h^le and the girl at a bridge party. Kennedy* 
reaction when he heard was, “Maybe some of those women are 
getting around to talking about the gossip of last June." 

Kennedy began to worry ^ter he heard that ^Vhile took the 
Graham girl home after the last band concert A fmv da}'s later, one 
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of the sdiool board caUed him. “Say. Jim, Mr. Smith came into my 
morniog and asJced me what we were going to do about 
this high school teacher who is running around \vith one of th© girls 
John says his daugliter told him it was ‘all over school' ” 

don’t think it’s all over sdiooI," answered Kennedy. “Yes, HI 
look mto the matter and see what I can do about it.” He thought— 
*71 Mrs. Smith knows, tlie story’ will soon be all over town.” 

During the next two weeks, Kennedy and Johnson were certain 
that the story was spreading fast. One could not pretend other- 
wise. Cliristmas vacation was three weeks off. That would afford a 
breathing spell. Joliuson had a conference with White and got no 
further in his efforts dran Kennedy, even though he spent a longer 
time. “Tt was like talking to a blank wall,” Johnson related. “I hope 
we can hold together until school is out. I think the faculty is getting 
concerned, too. They don't say much, but the feeling is there.” 

Kennedy was stLU not certain what was fact and what was fic- 
tion. He had heard reports all during the month of December that 
Wliite was wth lire girl at nights. One fact for sure, the district could 
not afford to have \N^Ue another year. The matter of contracts would 
have to be settled by the first of April. It would be better for botli 
Mr. IVhlte and the Strict if White would resign at the end of the 
school year. The question was, ‘TVouId White resign or would the dis- 
trict be forced to let him go?“ If the district did not renew liis con- 
tract, what would be the specific reason, if a reason was demanded? 

At the January school board meeting, the superintendent was 
asked what he was going to do about White. Tvvo of the members of 
the board said that they had been approached by parents with that 
question. ‘Tfou just can't sit there, Jim, and do nothing.” 

Kennedy smiled to himself. He knew diey expected him to do 
something. What could he do? Both he and Johnson had talked to 
White. Fighting rumor was like fitting in the dark, or stopping the 
running of water through a sieve with your hands. He couldn t ask 
for White's immediate resignation — there was no factual evidence. 
Tlje only way was to live with tlie situation and attempt to get 
^Vfute's resignation effective at the ead of the school year. He bad 
thought up to now diat White would stay "in line,” owing to tJie 
fact that Wliite had stated, “My wife and I u'ant to stay here.” Per- 
haps White had stayed “in line.” 

Kennedy now e.tperienced pressure from tliree parents, ^d in 
addition was asked by a couple of bis friends on “main street” what 
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the district was going to do about -tins teacher.” 
the district and he were aware of the situation andJTi 

hand and there was certainly nothing to worry about 

All during January Kennedy felt the tension 
move was up to him. That was expected. That was his job. Th® 
expected it the faculty expected it and he felt the community . 
pected it Johnson stood on the edge ready to help. But this w 
move, not Johnsons. If this aSair bacMred, the less Johnson were 
implicated at the present the better. Johnson’s contract came up o 
renewal next month; his owm had two years yet to run. ^ 

In February the superintendent resolved to act- Either one o 
two things would result While would resign and leave at the en o 
the year, or he would stand and fight. If he stood and fought, he ^ ^ 
ask for a board hearing, or he could ask the state teachers association 
to step in. It could evolve into a very nasty uproar. He thought o ® 

possible reaction of the girl’s family, and of Mrs. NNTute; angry 
parents and hysterical women were not pleasant. This w'as a true 
*hot potato" he held. It was certain that ^^^lite had been seen 
the ^1. Did that convict him? It had been reported that White W 
parked with her at night But when the chips were do%vn, would 
stand up? On the other hand, suppose the worst happened and ® 
girl became pregnant. Could the school be absolved of all responsi- 
bility? The affair had been called to his attention, first by the anon^ 
mous letter, and by others since school began last fall. It could be sai 
that he knowingly stood by. Could he be judged for “aiding an 
abetting"? Where did his responsibility begin, and where did it en • 
Kennedy thought he should seek the advice of attorney Brown 
before he approached \Vbite about resigning. Brown advised him not 
to press the man too hard. "Don’t back him into a comer. Vou 
probably have better results by a friendly manner. Don’t push him. 
And abm’e all, don’t accuse him in any way. You could get your ned^ 
stuck out a mile in a case like this." He smiled, “Not that it isn’t out 


to some extent already." 

The conference with White was not exactly satisfactory. Ken- 
nedy began by a roiew of all the events leading up to the presen^ 
He said that under the circumstances he thought that ^^'b^te would 
be acting in his own interests if he resigned at the end of the school 
term. He pointed out that with the “feeling and talk" in town, it 
would be a mistake if ^Vh^le stayed with the district Also, he men- 
tioned the fact that some of last year’s band members had not ro* 
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Umved to the band. Furtliermor^ community pressure might force 
the board not to rene^v Whites contract Kennedy said that he 
realized that it was a difficult demsion, yet many teachers resigned 
their positions. White had been with the school for two years and 
his work had been very good. Kennedy said that he did not see that 
it would be a reflection on White’s record if lie left the school at the 
end of the year. 

White was not receptive. He stated that he and his wife Hked 
the school and the community and wanted to stay. He did not admit 
nor did he deny that he had been seeing the girl. 

Kennedy told White that he should keep an open mind and 
give the matter of resignation a great deal of consideration. “Frankly," 
he said in a friendly voic^ “I think it would be your best course of 
action. Come back in and see me in a week or so. I don’t think that 
you would have any trouble getting another job." 

By March 10 Kennedy was concerned. There had been no word 
from White. Time was running out. The second conference was no 
better than the first. White seemed to be more determined to stay 
than ever before. In fact, he saw no reason to submit a resignation. 
Furthermore, what he did was his o^vn business. (Kennedy began to 
wonder— -was the man really innocent, or «'as he guilty and did not 
want to go home and explain a resignation to his wife?) The confer 
ence ended by Kennedy saying, “The board meets on the 30th of this 
montli. I would like to have your resignation by Oien. Effective, of 
course at the end of diis scJiooI year." 

White did not answer as he left the office. 

Johnson came to the office the next day. “Did you get any place 
with Wliite?” 

Kennedy shook his head. "I don't know whether I got flirough 
to him. Most of tlie time when I try to talk with him. he just sits there. 

I am afraid the only course wH be to let him go through board ac- 
b’on.” 

Johnson %vanted to try to convince White, “Maybe I can make 
liim see that it is the best action be can lake. 

Kennedy tliought it wouldn’t hurt. (Johnson, by this time, had 
signed lus new contract wth tlic district) “Be sure to tell him tliat I 
want his resignotton. not you. Hat tvill ploco you in a bolter position 


:o deal wnth him." , , , , , , , j 

Johnson returned in tliree days. He didn t know ^vhether lic had 
natle nnyprogress cither. T m.-.yarl.-otieor tivo of the faculty to help 
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me. Some of them believe tliat they are in this as deep as we are. 
They think it might reflect against the entire staff. I don t underst^ 
While any belter than you do, and 1 am beginning to tlnnk there 
might be something between him and that girl ” 

March 30th, the board-meeting date, arri\’ed. ^Vhile had not 
turned in his resignation nor was there any indication that he w'ou 
Kennedy knew that Johnson was working. Noon came, and sti ^ 
word- That afternoon Kennedy tried to concentrate on some 
lems which were on the evenings agenda. Three o clock, thre^ 
teen, three-thirty, came as he caught himself watching the cloc 
He must forget about ^Vhile. Either the resignation svould come m 
or it would not 

At four-thirty Johnson walked in. “Here it is." 

“Wbat did he say?" 

“He didn’t say anjihing. But you could tell by the way 6 
acted that he didn’t like it." 

"\Mien did you get it?" 

“Just now." 

“^VeU, that’s over ^vith." Both men looked at each other; strain 
had left its mark, andnow relief had set in. 

“Let’s gooutandhaveasmoke." 

The tide had reached its highest mark. But there was still die 
backwash that could knock their feet out from under them, 
would be with the district two more months. Whatever control there 
had been arising from the fact that he said he \\'anted to remain 
with the district had vanished- Kennedy did not celebrate any hour 
of triumph. He had a \s'ashed-out feeling, almost like failure. Per- 
haps it was faflure. Perhaps they should have taken more time ^’itb 
White when he first came to the district He still thought that ^Vh^te 
svas a good man in his field and deserved another chance. ^Vllat had 
made the man place himself in a position for public censure? Ken- 
nedy could not get rid of the feeling that somehow he, or all of them, 
had failed. He tried to forget this guflt feeling. After all. White was 
an adult He had to face up to the problems of life sometime. 

A modest ne\vs story carried the report that four teachers were 
leaving the school system at the end of the year. \Vhite’s name was 
mentioned among them. The next day Kennedy was stopped on the 
street bj' a friend who, ovring to his job, was involved in a great many 
communit)’ activities, and who had two children in school. 
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The friend said, Jim, I think your timing was about rigljt in 
mites case. If you had waited any longer, I think the board would 
have been visited by a delegation of parents. I was about to tip you 
off about their plans just before I read the announcement in the 
paper. I think it is a dead issue now.” 

After school was out, the Whites moved away. During tlie sum- 
mer Kennedy beard they had separated, and Jater he heard they 
were living together. His mind was still filled with unrest. Had he, 
by his actions, pushed White into a web of entanglement? Could he 
somehow have extricated him? Was White innocent, or was he cun- 
ning and actually having an affair with the girl? Whatever the 
answers were, he did not know. He doubted if he would ever know. 
His feelings svere such that he hoped he would never hear of the 
Whites again. 

Two j«ais Jater Kennedy opened his mail one morning. A letter 
from a state teachers’ association drew his attention. 

Dear Sir.' 

Will you kindly verify the etperfence of Ktr. \\'hite who taught 
in the Mountain VieNv high school. 

To your knowledge was there any e-xtracurricular teacher-stu- 
dent relationship on his part while he was with your school system?" 

Kennedy stood up. He Avalked over to the %vindow and looked at 
the top of the mountain. “Now what do I play, defense counsel, pub- 
lic prosecutor, judge, or Pontius Pilate?” 


CASE F t VE 

Democracy: Riverbank, U.S.A. 


The 1949 gradnaling class members of nil-erbank 
Hioh School had the unique cspcrieoce of receiving tlieir entire high 
sdiool eduealion in a ©■mnasinm where classrooms eyre separatetl 
by Uun, eight-foot-high partitionr, nmfollowingease desenbes some 
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of the persons, acUons, and events behind this unusual 
ing the extended time span of the case, a few persons took 
action regarding the apparent issue of school-site selection, 
voting public, representing a smaU portion of the totd 
the commimity, made the ultimate decision. The lugh sc o 
dents, who were most affected by tlie turn of events, ha no ° 
voice in the matter. Also of interest is the fact Uiat natural duasten 
in the form of a fire and a flood strongly shaped the course o e 


ClSlOn. Jinnl 

Involved direcUy in the resulting controversy were t%vo scnoui 
superintendents, a succession of school hoard members, and a ni^^ 
her of “prominent citizens” of the community. One of the admmis 
tors was forced under considerable pressure to make what pr(we 
be a crucial decision. He then failed to gain acceptance for his ®* 
cision among the voters of the district. Was his decision a vali one 
and, if so, why did the community reject it? 


Riverbank 

Riverbank, in 1945, was a rural community of approximatrfy 
900 persons. The outlying community, enclosed on three sides y 
steep, wooded mountains and on the fourth by a large river, contain 
2,100 additional residents. 

Riverbank’s first settlers arrived before the Civil War. Until e 
beginning of the twentieth century, the town was largely isola e 
from the rest of the slate, since the <diief means of transportation to 
Riverbank was the stem-wheelers* which served the river commu- 
nities. . 

During Riverbank’s earlier days, logging had been the principal 
occupation. As the logging moved back into the hills, small farms 
began to appear. Commercial fishing also became important as the 
state’s population grew. 

About 1915 an enterprising native saw the possibility of diking 
the river bottomland. As a result, a number of dikes were constructed, 
thousands of acres of land were brought into use, and fanning on th® 
dikelands became profitable. For many years, dairying was the princi- 
pal t>’pc of farming, but during the Second World ^Va^ the growing 
of peppermint became a bi^y lucrative agricultural pursuit. Man)' 
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pwple made small fortunes from pepperoiinl farming, and some 
of these fortunes were really sizable. World War II also brought 
some light industry to the to^vn. * 

Riverbank’s population was and has remained largely Northern 
European. Many Swedish and Norwe^an people came for the 
logging, and a number of Finnish people came for the fishing. Hiere 
are still many homes in the community where a foreign language is 
preferred, and many of the older people speak little English. The 
“second generatioa” is well dispersed throughout the community, 
however, and its members take part in some phases of community life. 

In 1945, about 30 to 50 per cent of the high school students had 
surnames of Finnish origin. At that time, a newcomer might have 
received the distinct impression that there was some discrimination 
against the Finnish people by certain elements in the community. 
This discrimination, which in reeerit years has diminished consider- 
ably, was confined largely to a failure to associate witli the Finnish 
people rather than an active segregation. An observant high school 
principal might have noted that certain groups of students voted 
together, that Finnish boys or girls, as a rule, did not date boys or 
.girls of other nationalities. The same pattern existed in the com- 
munity in that membersliip rosters of fraternal and service organiza- 
tions not include Finnish names. 


R1 verba nk'sOecisJon-Makers 

In tlie eyes of many citizens, the important affairs of Riverbank 
were controlled by a comparatively small group of intli\’iduals. Thus, 
the M'el]-kno>vn label, *Tlje Big Fh-c " signified the persons who were 
the holders of community power. Tliese men were residents of the 
town, altljough their interests in most cases e.rtcnded far beyond 
tlie community. 

Forrest, a \'ery short, middle-aged man whose family had for 
years controlled the largest limirer company in the area, was one of 
“Tile Big Five,” As second in command to his elder brother, he did 
most of the “fronting” for the organization. He was also a director in 
the local bank, an active participant in cliurch and civic affairs, and 
for many years a Riverbank sdiool board member. He «-as the 
wealthiest person in Riverbank. 
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There were some who said that Forrest simply did what his 
older brother told him to do. but on this matter the evideoM w^ 
not entirely clear, as certainly he was a man of firm and deimite 
opinions. Frequently, when appointed to committees, he s^p y 
went ahead and did things on his mvn without consulting ° 
Argument failed to change his opinion. He always listened poll e ) 
and seldom took the trouble to refute opinion. His home and o 
his brother were sbo\vplaces, and only a small circle of frien were 


Downey, a second member of the group, was a farm-o^vne^ an 
a tavern operator. He was also a director of the local bank an was 
active in the one Scr%'ice Club of the tmvn. He spent most of his tiine 
supervising the operation of his farm and tavern and playing 
in the tavern. He seldom attended public meetings other than diose 


of the Service Club. , 

Martin, owner of several farms, was also proprietor of the 
largest grocery and market. Fully as active in community affair 
Forrest, Martin was a member of the Service Club, had served a 
number of years on the school board, had run unsuccessfully w 
count)' commissioner, was a director of the bank, and consistently ha 
attended all important community meetings and gatherings. He w'as 


almost ahvays a member of the school budget committee. 

Ingram and Worth, the two remaining members of the Big 
Five," took little part in the life of the community except for the af- 
fairs directly related to their business. Ingram was president of tlie 
local bank and Worth owned and operated a large mint farm. He 
had also been a director of the bank. 


In addition to Uicir individual holdings, the “five" were report- 
edly associated as a group In sc\’cral business enterprises. Presumably, 
they jointly owned, among oUicr tilings, a lucrative automobile 
agenc)' and scv'cral eastern Oregon ranches. 

^\^nle not a member of the “Big Five," Thomas, the editor of the 
local weekly tievs-spapcr. The Ricerbank Times, was a brolher-in-la"' 


of Worth and was closely associated w-itli the five infiuentials so- 
cially. He wns a highly respected and higjily vocal member of tl'C 
community. In the early stages of the site-selection process, he w'as 
mayor of niverbank. He was a very active member of tlic Service 
Club and at various times he liad been a member of the school board. 
He Iiad l>cen most effective in such activities as securing better roads 
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for the area. Blunt and forceful, educated at Yale, Thomas never 
left any doubt as to his position tm any issues. He was especially 
vehement on matters affecting the welfare of Rlverbank. Apparently 
he owed allegiance to no particular group but was more or less a 
power unto himself. Many observers believed that he found it dif- 
ficult to tolerate people xvho did not agree with him. 

The Service Qub was an important organization in the com- 
munity of Kiverbank. No person connected \vith Labor s\'as ever a 
member, and no Finnish names were heard at roll call. The “Big Five" 
were always represented on the Board of Directors, Most major 
community activities were sponsored by the Service Club and very 
few, if any, were successful without “Big Five" support. At any 
meeting held in the city of Riverbank, tlie Service Club was always 
represented, regardless whether it was a school board meeting, a 
church meeting, the city council, the United Fund, or the Boy 
Scouts. 

Some of Biverbank's decisions were influenced by persons in the 
Outlying community. In this regard, the Finnish people, who were a 
closely knit group, were important. Also of significance was the fact 
that the farmers in tlic community felt that the townspeople would 
place their own interest aliead of that of the community as a whole. 

Tile most influential person among the farmers and the Finnish 
people was Inor. Of Finnish descent, he was the largest peppermint 
growerin the area. He also headed theoo-oper.itive association which 
marketed most of the peppermint crop. For several terms he had 
served on the Beaver District School Board, which sent a proportion- 
ately large number of students to the Riverb.ink High School. A 
"second-generation* American, he had been active in many Beaver 
Community enterprises tliroughoul the years. He also distrusted the 
town’s leaders, but was willing to co-operate whenever possible. 
He was loved and respected by the people of his community, and 
Ills advice on farming, marketing, and community affairs was sought 
by many. He was independently wealthy. 

Norman, anollier citizen of Finnish background, and owner of 
a grocery store in Louvillo. was also lilghlj- inDuenlial. lie had sm ed 
several terms on the Lmiville school board. He visited a lot will, pw 
pie in the local commonit)- and was quite vocal in exprasirig 
opinions. He was much interested in the athletic program of tlie ingl. 
school, as well as in the other phases of the school program. 
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The Riverbank School System 

In 1945, the Riverbank School System operated two schools, to 
was an elementary school of 270 students in grades one throngh eig^ 
Constmeted in 1929, the elementary school building was rapidly 

coming overcrowded. . , 

The second school, the Riverbank High School, contained about 
140 students in grades nine through twelve. About one-third o 
high school students were on a tuition basis from Beaver, Bum v » 
and Louville, three smaller districts which were three, five, an 
miles from Riverbank, respectively. . • 1 of 

Urvine, superintendent of the district, also acted as princip 
the high school. Directly under the supervision of Urvine were © 
six high school teachers, the elementary school principal, an ^ 
elementary staff of ten teachers. Originally, Urvine came to 
bank as a teacher and coach in the high school. Because he was " ® 
liked and was judged by some to be a good scbooltnan, be 'vas pr^ 
moted to the high school prindpalsbip and then to the superinten 
ency of the Riverbank schools. A man of definite opinions, Urvine 
sometimes made enemies because he bad a strong determinati^ to 
get things done and did not always cater to the opinions of others. 
Urvine was able to get along svilh Forrest, the member of the Big 
Five” who was on the s<diool board during his administration, because 
he felt he had a system for dealing with him. As Urvine expressed^ iU 
“You could get most anything done if you could get Forrest to thin*- 
that it was his idea.” Urvine was well aware of the various faction 
in the community. For example, when he resigned his position m 
1947, he suggest^ to his successor that he would be wise to become 
affiliated with a particular churdi in the community. 

The high school plant consisted of three buildings. The main 
building w-as quite old, having been constructed about 1898. The 
Industrial Arts building, commonly known as the Shop, was the first 
school building in Riverbank, and even the oldest living resident 
hesitated to estimate its age. The ^mmasium building had been 
erected in 1910, and a stage and bleachers had been added to it dur- 
ing WJ .A. da}'s. All three buildings were in excellent condition fnt 
their age, ha\'ing received excellent care from the custodian, a veteran 
of many years of service. 
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Nohvithstanding Hie age of the school buildings. Uie com- 
munity seemed satisfied its schools. They felt tliat the educa- 
tional fadlities wac adequate, the staff weli qualified, and the ad- 
ministoaUon sound. Tlie basketball team had recently won the 
state B diampionship, taxes \vere bearable, income was high, and 
almost ever}’one was happy. 

In addidon to Forrest, the RiverbanJ: School District had hvo 
otlier board members. One was cashier of the local bank and was 
directly under the supervision of the “Big Five." He was a very pleas- 
ant hut very quiet man ^vho seldom ventured an opinion. The other 
member was also very pleasant and quiet. A devout churchman, he 
disliked controversy of any kind. As a result, he was generally seek- 
ing to compromise any difference of opinion. He had risen to the 
highest rank in the district organization of the Service Club and had 
served a term as president and several terms on the Board of Di- 
rectors. It was common knowledge that Forrest seldom bothered 
to consult either of the other two board members regarding school 
matters. 


A Catastrophe Creates Problems 

On November 1, 1945, the Riverbank High School main building 
was completely destroyed by fire. \Wien discovered near midnight, 
tlie fire was well under way. "nie volunteer fire department, hampered 
by low ^vater pressure, was unable to save any portion of the building. 
The fire department did, however, save the gymnasium building 
without loss, and the shop budding was largely saved; only about 
half the roof was burned, altliough there was a considerable amount 
of w’ater damage. 

Immediately after the fire, partitions eight feet high were erected 
on tile gymnasium floor, so that the space was divided into five “class- 
rooms.” The two small dressing rooms back of the stage were made 
into a superintendent-principal s office, a secretaiy’s office, and a li- 
brai)’. The shop building was reroofed and the shop madiinery 
cleaned and repaired. One room of flie shop building was made into a 
typing and/or commercial room. All agreed tliat these were not the 
best conditions, but no one realized that tlie high school freshmen 
of that year were to spend aU their school days in diat environment. 
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After the immediate and pressing problem of housmg the hi£i 
school students tvas aller-iated. Urvine and Forrest tum^ *en atten- 
tion to the locaUon and erection of a nrnv high school bnuding. 

Two major problems arose immediately, the first o y, 
financial. With bufiding costs so high, it was immediately , 

imder the existing law for the Riverbanlc School District to 
sufficiently to build a ne^v high school. The assessed valuation o 
Riverbank District was 81,226,370, which gave a bonding capacity 
approximately $61,000. With the additional $50,000 fire insurance 
money, a total of $111,000 was available— which, of course, was im 
ade<^uate. The only solution that seemed feasible w’as to join 
outlying districts and, thereby, increase district bonding 
One approach was to form a union high district in league vd 
Beaver, Louville, and Bumtu'ood districts. The other ®P^? 
was to form a consolidated district of grades one to twelve. i 
approach would result in sufficient bonding capacity to finance c 
building of a ne\v hi^ school- 

Second, the question of the location of the high school site aro* 
almost immediately. One group, for whom Forrest was the spo ^ 
man, favored the soKjalled Hill Site. This was the site of the o 
building. Thomas, Urvine, and others favored a location known ^ 
the Park Site. From the beginning, many of Riverbank’s citizens he 
strong opinions about the desirability of these sites. 

The Hill Site, which was the location of the old building, com 
prised approximately four and one-half acres. It derived its name 
from the fact tliat it was located on the side of a steep hill. This lo- 
cation was favored by Forrest and many others of the communi^ 
because tlicy contended that the new building could be erect 
there at considerably less cost since it would not be necessai)' to 
build a new gjmnasium and sliop. Many residents felt also that, 
since tins was the location of the old school, the ne%v one should ^ 
tljcre, too. Forrest even contended that the concrete floor of th^ 
burned building and some of the old water and sewer pipes could 
be used. Tl)e plans which Forrest drew for the ne^v building "Cre 
predicated on the location and use of these items. 

Opponents of the Hfll Site insisted that it provided no room 
for expansion or for atliletic facilities. Many of the firemen felt tli^l 
the)' could have saved the old building had the water pressure been 
adf<juate, and tliat the conditions would not allow adeejuate water 
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pressure m a new building. Others argued that a new gm was 
needed for additional physical educaUon space. 

The Riv'erbank City government mvned approximately 15 acres 
of Jana called the Park Site, wluch vwis located |ust hvo blocks from 
the business part of town. This area had long been operated as a city 
park and ^vas used as a baseball, football, and physical education 
field by the high scliool, even though it was located about a half-mile 
from tlie high scliool building. The site was low, iilled-in land and 
svas subject to flood. It was level, however, and would have placed 
all of tile high school facilities in a convHi/ent location. This locaKon 
was favored by a considerable number of people in the community. 
A large number of these persons felt that the Park Site would be 
more conwriient for administering the athletic program. 

Urvine held the Park Site to be the most desirable, and he was 
seconded by Tliomas. Tliese two worked together and, because of 
Tliomas’s standing in tiic community and his influence through the 
newspaper, tluty made a powerful pair. 

A third alternative, the Conyers Site, ivas to enter the picture 
later. Located one-lialf mile outside the city limits and semi-eighths 
of a mile from the business district, the site contained 25 acres of 
ground, on two levels, about equally divided as to acreage. Several 
otlier sites were mentioned at various times. However, none of these 
received serious consideration, although a few reached the ballot 
by %vrite-in votes. 


Consolidation or Unionization?^ 


Forrest moved quickly to solve Riverbanks school building 
problems. Without discussing matters with the other members of tlie 
Board or the Superintendent, he secured the services of a consultant 
on district organization problems. Previous to this, Urvine had sug- 
gested unionization, but this had received little consideration from 
the district board. The consultant conducted his survey and in a 
report- fer F<}cresi on March JP45 recommended consoUdafa'on. 
Torrest immediately mailed letters to the members of the district 


J Consolidation in Riverbank'a state 


^ ^ unifying its elements schools 

dirtricts ^flj ^Wgh schools lU! under one aAnini^- 


and those of the outlying districts wm tne regn wjiwu 
lion, UnlontoiUon, on tfc other ha,«h i -hereby swenil 

denreMary ditrieu torni » dlstriel for hlrt ..hool proposer only. In ihi, ureoge- 
ment. the deinenfary school districts arelcft undisturbed. 
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board and several interested citizens giving the essentials oE the re- 
port. In brief, the report recommended tlie consolidation o 
Riverbank, Beaver, Louville, and Bumtwood districts. The River 
Elementary School was to operate as a six*year school, as was toe 
Beaver School. The Bumtwood and Louville students were to oe 
transported to Riverbank, and all students of seventh grade or abos-e 
were to attend the new six-year high sdiool. 

On April 26, 1946 a meeting was called for the boards and mt^- 
ested patrons of the Riverbank, Beaver, Bumtwood, and L<oa ’ e 
districts to discuss the question of consolidation. According to r 
vine, “The Board members of the outlying districts were told ^ ^ ® 
consultant that they could consolidate or send their kids else\yhere. 
Apparently the consultant and Forrest had conferred previous o 
the meeting and agreed on this statement. Forrest spoke later ^ ® 

meeting and said essentially the same thing. Urvine later remw » 
“Some of those Finns stood up and said, 'they just might do that 
A vote for consolidation was held on May 20, 1946 and was e* 
feated oveiwhelmingly. ^ , 

Urvine, on his own initiative, asked and received permission 
from the Riverbank School Board to approach the smaller disWC 
boards and discuss unionization with them. He approached Inor 
and Norman on the unionization Idea and received their support ns 
individuals. However, a cooling-off period apparently ensued, fo^ 
there is no record of any formal action until February 21, 1947, when 
a joint meeting of the four school boards was called. All board menr 
bers expressed themselves in favor of unionization, and on Aprr 
4, 1947 voters in the various districts approved the unionization oy 
a large majority. Immediately following, on April 30, 1947, a public 

hearing on the proposed Riverbank-Beaver-Louville-Bumtwooo 

union high school district was held at the County Courthouse. There 
was no opposition, and the Union High School District was officiary 
formed. A five-member Union High Board was appointed, which 
included Inor, Norman, Forrest, and the other two members of the 
Riverbank School Board. 


A New Board Makes Decisions 

Tlie legality of the unionization was questioned soon after tlic 
Union High Board was seated. Forrest had insisted that he and 
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Un-me could draw up the necessaiy papers, notices, and petitions 
for the unionization and had proceeded on that basis. 'There was also 
some discussion as to whether or not the Union Board should 
pay for the services of the consultant, since he had been employed 
by Forrest According to Urvine, “Forrest was given to understand 
that henceforth all actions were to be taken by the Board as a whole 
in regular meeting." 

The insurance money also proved to be a sore point. Forrest con* 
tended that, since unionization had taken place instead of consoli* 
dation, all money from insurance should remain in the hands of the 
Riverbank Elementary District. This would mean that the Union 
High District would not benefit from die insurance money. Inor and 
Norman bitterly opposed this idea, contending that the other dis- 
tricts had contributed to the insurance program through their pay- 
ment of tuition over the years. However, the other two Riverbank 
board members sided with Forrest, and the Union High District 
never did receive anj' of the wsxtr&ncG money. Tlie loss of this money 
would have seriously handicapped the builchng program had not the 
legislature later raised die bonding capacity to a point which allowed 
the Union High District a bonding capacity of $255,000. 

In May and June, prior to the annua! district meeting, the Union 
High Board held several meetings. ‘The architects' firm of Graham 
and Inman was employed to conduct preliminary surveys of both 
the Park and Hill sites. Mr. Graham reported that a building could 
be constructed on either site, but that tbe Hill Site would bo ap- 
praximately $50,000 cheaper, since it w-ould not be necessaiy to erect 
a gymnasium immediately. Mayor 'Thomas sal ivitli die Union High 
Board on at least one occasion, and verbal agreement was reached 
between the Union High Board and the City regarding die use of 
the playing field. Mr. Graham told the Union High Board that such 
an agreement would have no legal status, but Thomas assured them 
tliat the city would never take die field away from the kids. 

The Board also agreed dial a test vote would be taken at tiic 
annua] meeting. 'Tlie sole was not to be legally binding. 

According to an earlier agreement, the seated members ol the 
Union High Board were to serve only until tlie annual meeting, at 
whicli time candidates were to file petitions for election. Two in- 
cumbents refrained from filing, but Forrest. Inor, and Norman did 
file. Tbo iveek before the election, Forrest reportedly spent much of 
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his time bultonhoUng cver)-onc to urge tlicm to vote f or t! 

In Uie selection of Union High Board members, •I''- 
District was to have two directors and the other tlircc dis ' 

each. Inor was retrleclcd from the Beas-cr District, as svas Norman 


fromtheLou%'illeDistrict v 

Orkkla, a prominent peppermint grenver of the communit) , ■ 
had been a member of the Bombvo^ District Board, v- as ® , 

member. Forrest received only eight voles and was not re-e 
Nor%vood and Tliurston were tlic board members selccteti to 


Riverbank’s citizens. . 

Besides o\%'ning large tracts of land in the area west o ^ 
bank, Nor^vood had many other business interests in the corrunun 
He dealt in beef cattle, sheep, and grain. In addition, hem^ 
‘lieavy" equipment which he leased or sold to those who n 
Nonivood was prominent in the beef cattlemens state associa 
and was also interested in local politics. ^ n' '»• 

Thunton o\vned and operated an oil distributorship ifl 
bank. He was the only member of the Union High Board with a 
in thehigli school. WTiile Inor had a daughter of hi^ school age» s 

attended a private sdiool in the state’s largest metropolis. ^ 

In the straw vote on site location, the count favored the r 


Site os er the Hfll Site. The vote was 105 to 95. , 

Prior to the annual school meeting, preparations had been . 
by the Union High Board to hold an election on July 8, 1947 , at ^ , 

time the voters w'ere to decide whether or not tliej' wanted the ^ 

Site for the new liigh sdiool building. Two months earlier, the * / 
Council of Riverbank sold three acres of the Park area to the UniOT 
High Distrid for $3,000. The title to the remaining 12 acres was o 
remain with the dty, but the Council agreed to use this sum 
lighting the athletic Beld. The vote was to be binding, and all step® 
were presumably taken to make it legal, although no attorn^ 
employed to handle the details. \Mjen the election w’as held, the 
Park Site was defeated by 164 to 152 votes. 

\Vhen the Park Site was defeated, the Board tentatively set ^ 
other election for August 18, 1947, at w’hich time voters were to 
whether the}’ preferred the Uiil Site. In addition, the}' were to^ 
asked to approve bonds to construct a high school building on whidi 
es'er site was chosen. 

The board also agreed that the bonds should be appros’ed h) 
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Mr. Taylor, an attorney, who approved most of the municipal bond 
issues in the state. Beportedly, Mr. Taylor had built such a wide 
r^utalion with bond buyers that few, if any, bond houses ivould 
bid on bonds unless they were approved by him. 


A Chan9d m Supertnfendenf i 

Shortly after the tentative date for the election was set, Ursine 
announced his intention to resign and accept another position. Tlie 
board then delayed the election until after the selection of a new 
superintendent. After a fairly rapid screening procedure, Garnett was 
selected to replace Urvine as Soperiotendent'Prindpal of the Union 
High District. Garnett had been an elemenlary principal for eight 
years in small to large schools, and |ust previous to his selection by 
the Union High Board bad been a superintendent-principal of a 
small union lUgh school in another part of the state. Although he had 
had only two years of e.xperience in dealing directly with school 
boards, he had every confidence in bis abih'ty to handle the situation. 
Later he wondered to what extent the varied work experience and 
the di£Bcult financial problems which he met during the depression 
j’ears affected his success in Hiverbank. Because of his depression 
experiences, he almost automatically distrusted people with money 
and people who attempted to influence others unduly. As a person, 
Garnett found it difficult to make acquaintances easily. However, 
over a period of time, his acquaintances frequently became his good 
friends. 

Since Garnett ^vas not selected until about ten days before the 
opening of school, his first concern was to get the schedule and other 
things in order so tliat school could start smoothly. Owing to these 
demands on his time and the problem of getting his family moved, it 
was not unti] the October meeting of the Board that he really began 
to understand the site problem. 

During the first month, the site prtAlem had been called to his 
attention. For example, when Thomas and Garnett first met, tiie 
former asked Garnett to indicate his position regarding die site ques- 
tion. Garnett replied tliat he had r»ot had time to acquaint himself 
\rith all the facts and that he supposed the ultimate decision would 
rest with the people. Tiiomas's reaction to this u'os blunt and pro- 
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fane. Ho remarked to Garnett that any school administrator worthy 
of employment conld sec that the Park Site was sr.penOrt Tim .mu^ 
contact set the pattern for tlie relationship bchvccn Tliom 
Gamett for years to come. Each lime Garnett’s contract was up 
renewal, Thomas would contact one or all of the Board mem ers 
lurge Garnett's removal. Fortunately for Gamett, Norman was ap 
parently the only member of the Board who took Tliomas s comp ain 
seriously. Inor treated tlic relationship as a big joke. At almost 
Board meeting, he would inquire of Gamett about his relations w 
thepress.” . , . 

Previous to the October Board meeting, Gamett had talkc 
the architects several times concerning Nfr. Taylor and his repo 
Each time they stated that no report had been forthcoming. 

At the Board meeting, Gamett volunteered to sec Taylor an 
determine the cause of tlie delay. Tliis he did, and Taylor in , 
him that, owing to a number of irregularities in tlic procedure us 
in forming the union high district, Uic district was not legal. Tay or 
further suggested that the procedure under the circumstances 
to go into circuit court and attempt to have the district ' 

Gamett returned this information to the Board and suggested tha 
it was imperative that an attorney be retained to handle this an 
other legal problems that were sure to follow. Tlie Board according y 
retained an attorney from a neighboring town. It was estimated tha 
the proceedings, including the preparation of papers, the wailing 
period, and the validation would take about tliree months. Actuall). 
it took five. 


The New Superinfendenf Makes a Commitment 

In the meantime, Gamett began to get better acquainted wth 
the Board and the community and to clarify his thinking on the suh 
ject of sites. It soon became evident that the Board was favorable 
toward the Park Site — with the exception of Thurston, whose greatest 
concern was to get the building started. It also seemed clear to 
Gtfmelt and to the Board that there was strong sentiment in the com* 
munity for the Hill Site. This sentiment appeared to be based largely 
on the undeniable fact that it would be cheaper to build on the HiH 
Site, since dierewouldbe no immediate necessity for the construction 
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of a gym. Garnett, hotvever, felt that at feast half of the $50,000 dil- 
lerence in rast as quoted by Forrest would be offset by the etpensive 
work required to make an adequate physical education play field. 
The architects further assured him that it would cost from 10 to 15 
per cent more to build on the Hill than it would to construct the same 
building on a level area. Further, no one had been able to refute 
successfully tlie theory that the low water pressure had contributed 
to the Jo5S of the old building. However, tiie Hill Site did have the 
gym and perhaps the leveling could be spread over a period of years, 
so that the money saved on the gym could be used on the main 
building. 

On the other hand, the Park Site did offer a level tract of land 
rvhich could provide excellent athletic and physical education facili- 
ties. However, the low ground worried him with its possibility of 
flooding. Also, while some of the businessmen saw the pro.dmity of 
the site to the business district as an advantage, Gametl felt this to 
be a disadvantage and would have preferred to keep the students 
near the school during the noon hour. 

As time wasted, cost became an increasingly important factor. 
The architects were now quoting ten dollars a square foot, as against 
the seven to eight dollars quoted in their original estimates. This 
meant that, from the very beginning, a building on the Park Site 
wouldbe more cramped for classroom space. 

Garnett was puzzled as to the continued and firm opposition of 
Inor and Norman to the Hill Site. Inor once hinted at the reason for 
his position by saying, “They pronaised us that if we came in, they 
would not put the school on the Hill." Just %vho made tJie promise is 
not known. Actually, no one could have made such a promise legally. 
Nonetheless, Inor definitely appeared to feel tlaat his District had 
been doublecrossed— presumably by Forrest and otliers in favor of 
the Hill Site. To a lesser extrat, Norman and Norwood seemed to 
feel the same way. Orkkia never expressed ait opinion to Garnett, and 
Thurston was willing to put the building any%vhere just so long as 


construction was started. 

It seemed to Garnett that he had three choices. He could recom- 
mend the Hill Site and probably lose die confidence of the Board. 
Second, he could come out infavwof theParkSiteand 
for it. This he could not do conscientiously, since he felt that Uie 
Park Site would place decided limitations on die school program 



thit «,uldbe offered. Findly. he could endeavor 

and try to get Board and community acceptance. He decided po 

the third alternative. Tnicrht 


hird ailemauve. 

Garnett, at this time also thought an ® . 


he helpful. The Board did not appear recepUve to this ^ • 

They believed that such action would only complirate matter 
the issue was already sulBciently confused. They did, 
to looh at any new sites lliat might appear to show promise, h m S 
.---v tpiTflin WES eitnEi 


a site was not easy, as mudi of the surrounding terrain w^ 
swampy or hilly. Slate Department personnel, the Board, , 


impy or hilly, blate ucpanmeni peiionut.-i, , 

ts, and Garnett viewed various plots of land. Only one app 

.1 5«»v/»rnl reasons couiu 


to have possibilities, namely, the Conyers Site. Several TtV 

be oEered in supDOrt of the site. Its cost did not excee ^ ® 


be offered in support of the site. Its cost did not exceed tnar 
other two sites. It met State Department requirements for size, ^ 
its 26 acres of land. Finally, it had no major drainage problems. 

The Conyers Site was not acceptable, of course, to 
of the other ^vo sites, and these persons raised various objecn • 
They said that it would still be necessary to build a gym, it 
far from town, it was outside the city limits Nvith no fixe prote » 
it was too far from public utilities. It had drainage problems jus 
severe as those of the Park Site, and it would prevent older pers 


from walking to the basketball games. 


With the exception of the need for a new gym, none or 
J ... W I: rvVTit bv the 


objections seemed valid to Garnett. Power lines ran right t 
T»mn«+v and fTif* walPT nnd ww#»r li'np< pndpd onlv a fcW hunuT*^ 


property and the water and sewer lines ended only a few bun 
feet from the site. The fire department had frequently and succ^s 
fully combatted fires outside the city limits. Finally, be thought 
most of TUverbanVs senior citizens could obtain automobile trans 
portation to athletic contests; certainly, the site would provide amp ® 


parking space. 

In order to clarify the situation, Garnett attempted to 
d^nite statement from the Stale Department concerning the Hm 
Site. On March 12, 1948 he received a letter from the Stale Dep^ri 
ment which stated in part, “The site of the old building is entirely 
inadequate for reasons whidi were pointed out in previous letters- 
It, therefore, cannot be approved by the Slate Department of Edu 
ration.” Another letter from the State Department ^vritten on the 
same day stated, “A check of die proposed site known as the Conje^ 
Tract rc\’eals that it is probably the best location viewed so f^x- 
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apparently satofies the requironents for a site and can be developed 
for at minimum expense" The Board u'ent on record as favoring 
ttie Conyers Site. Garnett then regarded the Hill Site as “out of the 
picture.” 

Armed with this support, Garnett threw himself wholeheartediy 
mto the campaign. He spoke before civic organizations, prepared a 
leaflet stating the facts concerning the proposed sites, and got as 
much material into the nexvspaper as he could. Thomas, in spite of 
his regard for the Park Site, never refused to print information offered 
him by Garnett. 

Thomas and Forrest, however, did not take the proposal for the 
Conyers Site at its face value. Whatever cost Sgures were presented 
by Garnett, other figures were offered by Forrest and Thomas. 
Gamett used only figures or estimates given him by the architects. 
The opposition used figures provided by local “experts” who had had 
no technical training or school building experience. 

During this period one of the arcldtects spoke at a meeting of 
the Service Club. Thomas called him a liar and accused the finn of 
padding the figures to increase the firm's commission. After telling 
the Service Club members that they were all a "bunch of Idcks" and 
that he would never set foot in Riverbank again, the architect walked 
out. Tlie meeting broke up in what may be mildly described as a 
state of confusion, 


An election was called for April 4, 194S, with only the Conyers 
Site and the Park Site on the ballot. By law. a space was required on 
the ballot for \vrite-in votes. In the balloting, the Conyers and the 
Park Sites each received 142 votes, the Hill Site received 23 write-in 


votes, and so'cral other sites received one or more votes. Including 
some spoiled ballots, there 'vas a total of 321 ballots cast. Since a 
majority of the ballots had to be cast for one particular site to make 
the election results legally binding, no decision was reached. 

At tlie Board meeting following the election. Thurston stated in 
strong terms that he thought this tiling had gone on long enough and 
that it was imperative that some sort of compromise be readied. lie 
suggested that an elccUon be hdd in which voters would choose 
between the Park Site and the Hfll Site. This %vas refused. He furtlier 
made a motion that the Board attempt to secure from the City the 
entire Park rrrea and then back the Prf: Site. The motion Imt 
■nrurston then moved tlrat the Board vvithdraw iB support from the 



Corners Site and support the Hill Site. The motion lost for want o 
1 rotion^vL then made by Norwood second^ by 

Orhlda that the Board continue to support tbe Coders Sit 

a further concerted eSort to get out the vote. The ^ 

three to two, rvith Thurston and Norman voting 
also decided to ask the State Department and the County Supem 
dent to make a reappraisal of all sites. This was done, and agam me 
Convers Site was named as the most suitable of the three. 

At Thurston’s request. Garnett visited the State Department s 
him. Thurston then inquired as to what would be necessag' ■> >" 
the Hdl Site acceptable to the State Department of Mucano. . 
Garnett and Thurston were told that the HUl Site would be adequate 
if a minimum of 135,000 square feet of ground suitable for a piay 
field area were developed within a period of five years. 

Garnett, at this time, was bitter about this decision of the 
Department He felt that, having once made their 
should stand by it, inasmuch as they had once declared the Hih * 
as unsuitable and still regarded it as less desirable than the Conyeis 
Site even with the addition of Uie 135,000 square feet of play 


A Flood Influences fhe Decision 

On Memorial Day, 1948 an unusual flood disaster swept the 
state. Riverbank was not spared, as its entire populace was end^ 
gered by high water. Some dikes in the surrounding communiti^ 
broke, and a considerable amount of land was flooded. The Tar 
Area was covered by water to a depth of from three to eight feet an 
remained so for several weeks. No water was observed on the Conyers 
Site. 

For many days no one had any time to worry about school sites- 
Nearly two hundred sailors were quartered in the high school gy^ 
and Garnett was working in the truck dispatcher s office at night and 
was helping to care for the gym during the day. It was not until June 
30, 1948 that the Board reconvened for another meeting. 

As a result of the flood, the Park Site became a dead issue. Only 
Thomas continued to back the area, and then without much force. 
This left the Board with two choices. Thurston was decidedly ^ 
favor of the Hill Site, and Norman had changed his point of v^e^v 
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favor of fee Hill Site. Inor aad Nowood still favored the Conyers 
^te, as did Garnett. All knew that many of the former supporten: of 
the Park Site would give their vote to the HUl Site if given an oppor- 
tunity. There was reluctance, therefore, on the part of Inor, Nor%vood, 
and Garnett to place both sites on die ballot. 

Early in the meeting, Norman made a motion that ^vas seconded 

'Thurstoa to place both names on the ballot. Several weary hours 
of debate followed. As Garnett recalls, Orklda did not once express 
an opinion during the entire period. Several efforts were made by 
both sides to secure a statement from Orkkla, but he did not respond. 
Garnett reviewed tlie adi'antages and disadvantages of both sides 
as he saw them. At two o'clock in the morning, Garnett suggested 
that they would have to take a chance on Orkkla. Norwood called 
for the question. Thurston and Norman voted for the motion to place 
both sites on the ballot and Orkkla voted with them. 

An election was called for July 30, 19-iS to decide the school 
bonds and sdiool site problems. Tlie bonds were approv’ed by a 
large majority, and the Hill Site received 181 votes while the Conyers 
Site received 103. 

Following the election, the coDstruction of th© building pro- 
ceeded with only normal delays. Plans for the building on the hill 
were completed, bonds sold, bids called, and contracts let. The low 
bid was $239,000, which >vas someubat Imver llion had been e,t- 
pected, owing to a favorable winter market. On the basis of this 
figure, the Board authorized a building containing oppro.rimately 
32,000 square feet of space at a cost of about $7.50 a square foot. 
Thus, ample classroom space was provided. Construction began in 
March, 1949, and the students moved from the gym to the new build- 
ing during Christmas vacation, 1949, four years and hvo monllis after 
thefire. 

Garnett drew and presented to the Board a ‘■fi\'e-year plan for 
the development of the play area and grounds around Uie school. 
Five years after the plan was presented, a portion of the area had 
been leveled but notlung further had been done regarding the play 
area. Tlie Board and Budget Board consistently refused to budget 
more tlian token sums for the development of the play area. At the 
end of the five-year period, the State Dep.artmcnt of Education or- 
dered the Board to show cause hy August 1, 1956 why the «-ork had 
not been done and to indicate future plans. Tlie Board delayed action 
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until the Septetnber. 1936 meeting, at whid. ^ 
from the State Department that Basic School Funds 
held until anodier improvement plan ivM ^ „ 

Garnett accordingly submiHed anotlier pto to 
the State Department, which was accepted by both. This p 
for the esiSditure of S1.300 annually on tlie plg’ ““ ™ 
^^iginal^was completed. During the W1 
for a portion of the area to be leveledjnd seeded, m 
constTction during the summer of 1957_o two 
plav courts was planned. tSTien the Ifcil-lSoS 5*“^ i-t. ^Dmiac 
Lntracts for constructing the play courts had not bcCT 
the same year Garnett resigned hU position ^ Sup^" 

Hiverbanh Union High District to attend the State Uniseisity 
pursue further graduate work- 


CASE SIX 

A Coin Has Two Sides 


The following case aroused no 
TKi»» and leadeishio of Prinop^ 


iut\'-wide repercussions. The position and leadership of 1- - 

" •’ - ' ^ ... . - -7 challenged- Within the s 


Jones,thecentralcharacter,werene\'erca«aaac«5VN^ •••• — ^ 

where the o’cnts occurred, there were undercurrents of feelings. 


ne\'er any seething whirlpools of emotion. 

^\Tly, then, is the case reported? The stoi)* is told 
deals with one of the most disturbing problems facing a piinap^ 
today — dial of fairly es'aluating a teacher who is neither an 
standingly good one nor so grossly poor that it is readily apparen 
everj'one. This problem becomes all the more crucial in distnets 
leather-tenure laws, in that the decisions made mav have long-ter® 


implications. 

The case also has value in that it recounts two VTews of teac^ 
evaluation- The principal’s view, told through the ej’es of Priu^^^ 


A Coin Has Two Sidas 

Jmes vvas mitten one year after Norris's release. The teacher's 
Hdo of thestory was obtained through careful interview svith Teacher 
Norms three years after his dismissal. The person who interviewed 
and SOTte Teacher Norris's side of the story remained totally un- 
fMiliar ivith Jones’s report until after he had written his own, 'Thus, 
the reader has the opportunity to e-Tamine differences and similarities 
in the perceptions of values, events, and persons, and to weigh the 
implications for teacher-administrator interactian. 


JONES’S STORY 

Principal Jones had spent several weeks working on the 1951- 
1952 budget for the Andrew Jackson Junior High School. Except for 
^ing, it was now complete. Wjtli relief he turned to the next task, 
namely, the preparation of a preliminary schedule. It was mid- 
January, and the central office wanted infonnalion on the kinds of 
teachers needed for thenext year. 

IVorking on a schedule bad always appeared to Jones to be a 
challenge. In a way, he viewed it as an enjoyable game. As he con- 
templated his task, he reviewed the various factors with which he 
would have to work. Next year's enrollment promised to be larger 
than that for the current year, but probably the increase would not 
be more than 30 to 40 students. To meet this anticipated increase, 
another teacher would be added to the staff and, in addition — and 
this really pleased him — hvo portable classrooms were to be moved 
to tlie Jackson School. This should help an otherwise tight scheduling 
problem. Now he must decide the area of the instructional program 
that svould benefit most by adding an e.xtra teacher. 

' Beyond a doubt, the physical education and health classes were 
becoming too large. There was only one rather moderate-sized 
gymnasium, so the physical education and health classes were alter- 
nated, and girls and boys used the ®nn on succeeding days. The 
1951-1952 enrollment would be between 650 and 675 in die seventli, 
eighth, and ninth grades. Jones did some quick calculating and con- 
cluded that in tlie seventh-grade classes, at least, there could be as 
many as 60 students in each section. Sections of this size were veiy 
large, at least for the health education part of the combination. TWs 
part of the program, then, certainly needed reUef. The problem he 
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faced ..-as a veT>- practical one: how to me one 
OTve relief to both the bajV and the girls class«. Perh 
Sesesled by Mr. Schrader, the boy-s' physical education 
of taming ia health classes os’er to another teacher, 
sidered. -nie more Jones thought about it, the better hehked te rd^ 
After further dehberations, the proposal «-as appros^ t^ 
concerned, and Assistant Superintendent M'atson began Im 
for a health instructor. The plan was simply to take ont^fou^ 
boys and one-fourth of the girU out of each physical ' 

each quarter for a class in health instruction. This meant that 
instruciion would be carried on in mixed dasses, and Jones , 

about diat in view of some of the units in the state course o , 
Howerver, ev’eryone assured him diat his fears were groun ess 
that there should be no trouble. Since there was only one 
diree-fourths of the class in pl^-sical education would alternate w 
a study hdl rather than with health. Both Mr. Schrader an 
Bogers, the girls’ phj-sical education instructor, bdie\'ed that 
time would give them an opportonity for group testing and 
ing. Because he had a great faith in both instructors, Jones was 
enthusiastic about these possibilities. 


Teacher Hired 

During the month of Febniai}’, 1951, Dr. Watson, the Assistant 
Superintendent, was busily concerned with actiWties attendant to 
the hiring of a teachen interviewing, corresponding for referee^* 
studying credentials, conferring with principals about possible sei 
tions, and finally recommending his choice to the superintendent, rt 
did not immediately find someone for the new position at Jackson 
Junior High School, The position probably wouldn’t be the easie^ 
one in the world to fill, and he had told Jones so. Howev’er, he f^ 
that the new plan was a good one, and continned his search. 1° 
March, during spring vacation, a break came. A young man who h^ 
filed an application for a pl^*5ical education and health position m 
early February caDed and asked for an interview. Watson made tl^ 
appointment for later in the week and caBed the college to have tb® 
applicant’s credentials sent for study. By Thursday, when his secre- 
taiy announced that Herbert Norris arrived for intervi^'*^' 
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Watson had checked the confidential papers carefully. Norris intro- 
duced himself with a reserved smUe, and the interview proceeded. 
Norris, a finely proportioned and handsome young man, made a very 
good impression during his IS-minute iaterview, and Watson men- 
tioned Uie new health position at Jadcson Junior High. Norris seemed 
interested. He told Watson that ho was anxious to return to Auburn, 
his home to^vn. Watson gathered that he had been quite successful 
at the small tONvn of St. Jolm, where he had been teaching in tlie lugh 
school during the past year. Ordinarily Watson sent likely-looking 
candidates to see the principals with whom they might hai’e to work, 
but Jones was out of town attending the annual convention of the 
state teachers association, so a meeting was not possible. After the 
interview, the assistant superintendent had lus secretary send some 
refwence blanks to some of Norris’s former superiors. Returns indi- 
cated that during his three years of experience Norris had pleased 
his former employers, for they gave him a hearty endorsement. Later, 
when Jones stui'ed Norris’s credentials, he agreed irith IVatson 
that he seemed qualified. Norris was subsequently appointed and 
accepted by letter on April 19. Jones was pleased to Imow that the 
position was filled and proceeded with his plans for the next year. 


Teacher Rated 

Principal Jones remained in Auburn during the summer and, as 
usual, spent some time in his office each week taking care of requisi- 
tions, invoices, and other routine work. By August 1 ho had met all 
the new teachers e.xcept Herbert Norris. Some time in July bo learned 
that Mr. Schrader, his physical education leaclier, had taken a posi- 
tion %vilh tlm He would have been disturbed had not Watson 
recruited another very acceptable applicant who had taught previ- 
ously in Auburn. Mr. Jolmson, tho new recruit, was hired for tlie 
physical education position and soon called on Jones to renew his 
acquaintance and begin planning for the nc.xt year. Jones felt pleased 
that such a promising replacement had been found so quickly and was 
doubly impressed by Jolmson’s willingness to spend some extra time 
at scliool checking over equipment and getting ready for the opening 
of the term. The principal explained his desires for the ne%v ^.ealth 
depaztmenr to Johnson and Imped tiiat Norris, too. would drop in 
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soon to talk over his assignmeol. He was disappointed >" to h»F. 
however, and did not meet Norris until the faU workshop for new 

‘““'After a brief group meeting in the fall svith all the nevv teachers. 
Tones talked with Norris alone. He was anxious to outline to his 

teacherwhathehadinmind, andheenthusiastieally told 

the new plan. He explained that, since there were ’ 

Norris could have virtuaUy a free rein. The principal dis^sen n 
feeling that health instruction could he made much more ° , 
if classes met every day, and he mentioned some areas in c ^ 
class might set up some projects. He suggested that Nor^ 
help organize the annual physical inspections that were made a ^ 
beginning of every year under the direction of the school physici^s 
Dr, Brandt. Jones explained that Dr. Brandt was a bit fussy a u 
this activity and liked to have everything go off like clockwork, as 
year’s inspection had been organized by Mrs. Rogers, 
thought it would be splendid If Nonis would help this year and tbw 
perhaps use some of the results of the inspections as a basis for un 
of work in his health classes. The principal had other ideas, too, u 
before going any further he asked Norris his reaction, and was di^ 
appointed again. Nonis was not nearly as enthusiastic as his pnncip 
and reacted in a way which sounded to Jones almost like “Whatever 
jiDu say — after all, you’re the boss.” At any rate, he thought he p^' 
ceived a coolness to his ideas and decided to drop the matter for t 
present. Later he met again with the teachers in the physical educa- 
tion and health department and xvas glad to find that all three seeme 
to have their work pretty well planned. Norris had checked out 
hooks from the librarian and was all ready to go. 

Se\'eral weeks after school started, Jones got out to check on his 
new teachers. He liked to give them a little time to get settled before 
visiting their classes, and, besides, he had been very busy in the office- 
In addition to the rivo new teachers In health and physical education, 
there was a nc^v science teacher and a new social living teaclier. The 
latter teachers were stationed dose to Jones’s office, and be had a 
good feeling about them almost immediately. They appeared to have 
e\crytliing well organized and seemed completely at ease and in fuh 
control of their classes. Norris had been assigned to one of the port- 
able classrooms west of the main building and was tlius further re- 
mo\'cd from Jones s casual observation. Sometime during the first 
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mon* however, the prindpol visited his classes. As Jones was to 
report later, he was not particularly impressed, but he suspended 

judgment and expected to visit again soon. 

In the meantime, Norris had failed to send some enrollment 
c^ds to Dr. Brandt’s office. The request for the cards came from 
the doctors office to Mrs. Kogers. Since the matter involved the 
pupils enrolled in Norris s classes, Mrs. Rogers notiSed Jones, and he 
went out after the cards. He was sure that Norris had merely forgot- 
ten to turn in the cards and, knowing Dr. Brandt's summary requests, 
he approached the portable in a charitable mood. Norris had the 
cards in his desk all right, and gave them to tlie principal with an 
air which made Jones uncomfortable. Although the cards were over- 
due, there was no explanation of any kind, and Norris seemed almost 
flippant as he handed them over. Tlie principal returned to his office 
ivith a little less charity in his heart. 

Before the end of the first quarter, Jones had sei’eral otlier oc- 
casions to visit Norris’s classes and to talk %vjlh him. But, try ns he 
would, the principal could not break down the apparent reserve with 
which the newhealth teaclter treated his superior. In only one instance 
had Jones really been satisfied with the results of a meeting bchveen 
the two. On this occasion Jones had called Norris in to discuss a matter 
of procedure in the health class. Inasmuch as tliis was the first experi- 
ence in, Auburn Nvith a mixed health class, the principal was anxious 
that things should go smoothiy. There were several units involving 
sex edacslio!} in the course; and Jones shuddered to tliink what might 
happen if they should be handW injudiciously. He resolved to trust 
Norris’s judgment and asked him only to report at the quarter’s end 
on how things had gone. Shortly after the end of tlie nine-weeks 
period, Norris gave the principal a number of questionnaires on 
whicli ho had asked parents to e.xprcss their opinions about the mLxed 
classes. The reports were most encoura^g and Jones was delighted. 

As he was to recall later, this was about the only time Uie two had met 
on a warm and congenial plane. It was to be the last such meeting. 

During the second quarter, Norris was sislted by Dr. Brandt. 
The visit turned out to be an unpleasant one, but Jones never wss 
quite sure what had happened. He was inclined to believe Norris's 
version that the doctor liad disagreed openly with him about some 
points of information he was giving his class. Naturally, the teacher 
was embarrassed and resentful. Jones knew liovv U.c doctor beliaved. 
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a.d tried to sood,o Norris's feelings He po,nt« o-' 

Irieities and the many things she lu.d aecomphshcd “ 

tion in Anhnm and eoneh.ded ss-ith -AVe all have to 
let's male the best of the situation." Again tl.e pnnapi^l ™'“ ^ 
eurtain of reserve and hnesv that the teaeher resented the attempt at 

'' At ahou^t this time, too, the nurse became critical. ]on(3 
that this was probably a partial reflection of ‘ lirelv 

toward the new teacher, but !»c could not bclicv’c that i '' ^ 

so. The doctor could be a tjTanl all right, but Jones bad . 

fidcnce in the nurse. He kne^v. too, the pressures undw wtuen 
worked as she tried to carr>- out the doctor's many directives, 
agreed, therefore, that Norris could have l)cen of 
in distributing and returning the many forms wliich 
ambitious program of '‘corTccUons** entailed. Jones felt that here " 
another chance to make health education more functional . 
soned that Norris should have welcomed the opportimity o 
something bcj'ond purely textbook teaching. He could unden 
therefore, when the nunc complained about hmv Norris treat 
“courteous suggestions." 

By Christmas, criticism of Norris came from yet another 
The noon-hour superv'ision crew, wlh the \icc-principal as c » ^ 
spokesman, complained that Norris was not discharpng 
visorj’ duties in a very satisfactory’ manner. Jones pondcrea ^ 
complaint, and decided to check for himself. Mr. Harvey , the 
principal, was in his second year at Jackson Junior High, and Jo^ 
knew that he could be most impatient at times with anything that 
regarded as slipshod. Harvey was several years older tlian Jones an 
prior to coining to Jackson, had spent a number of years as a manager 
of a local business office. Before that, he had spent at least 15 
as a hi^ school principal. Jones felt that he was a bit severe an 
sometimes even abrupt svith people, but he was doing his job 've 
and his experience had been a big aid to him in the supervisor)' as- 
signment hehad been ^ven. 

Harvey, Johnson, Mrs. Rogers, and the shop man usually 
dieir lunch together at the cafeteria, but Norris generally went home 
for lunch. There W’as the best of rapport between Harv’C)', Johnsom 
Rogers, and the shop instructor. About once a week Jones would ea 
lun<di with this group, and it was at this time especially that he begaa 
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to hear the criticism of Norris. After several different observations of 
his o\vn, he concluded that Harvey was right perhaps. There ivas 
usually more horseplay and other noise in the area allotted to the 
healdi teachers supervision. Several times Jones found, too, that 
Norris was missing from his post and the activities assigned to him 
were unsupervased. On a pretext he called the entire group together 
in tlie cafeteria to discuss the whole noon-hour program. He hoped 
by tills method to improve conditions without causing any embarass- 
ment to Norris. He was unable to observe much change, however. 

This was the state of affairs in January when Jones made his 
preliminary ratings of his probationary teachers. As usual, he ex- 
tended to each teacher the privilege of a conference at which tlie 
rating sheet was jointly completed. His session with Norris was not 
pleasant, but neiUier was it very trying. After the formal rating was 
completed, tlie principal indicated the areas that were not covered 
very satisfactorily by the rating sheet and discussed these ^vith the 
teacher. He told Norris that he would wite a supplementary page 
to the rating sheet and asked him to come back later in the week to 
hear what he had written. The statement which he read to Norris 
hVows! 


Andrew Jackson has this year inaugurated a new schedule for 
health classes. Mr. Norris has been given this assignment. Since the 
class is nesv and there are no prec«ents upon which to base an 
evaluation, generally Mr. Norriss work has been acceptable but not 
outstanding. 

At present there are twenty-one sections of students at Andrew 
Jackson Junior High School, hfr. Norris has each section one class 
period a day for a period of nine weeks. This, of course, presents 
scroe handicaps. In the first place, he must cover the material quickly. 
Since there is a course of study to follovy, he is definitely limited; 
and. since time is short, instruction is likely to become stereotyped. 
Nei^er can be learn to know individual pupils very well in the short 
time allotted. Student-initiated proj^s must also be kept at a 
minimum. In spite of these restrictions, he has been able to rouse 
a good measure of interest among the students of his classw. With 
more time he might be able to cany out projects which would male 
the class even more interesting. , 

Because of the organiiation of health classes described above it 
has been necessary to present the unit on Social Hygiene in mixed 
classes. This was a cause of coneem to principal and teacher alike. 
Hosvever reaction among students has been generaUy good and, 
according to questionnaires returned by parents, they, too. have 
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generaUy reacted well. This is, indeed, a eredil to Mr. Norris's manner 
olpr^lahra.cia^s j,ave been assimd to Mf- 

have been either neglected or discharged “ 

He seldon, extends himsel! in the discharge of these nssrgnments ana 
on occasion gives the impression that he is doing no m 

o work with Mr. Norris in the health departnrent seem 
to have this feeling. The nurse has expressed the “P™'’?.’ 
ample, that much closer co-operation between her and nis 
classes would be desirable. Dr. Brandt feels much the same , . 

Mr. Norris, along with several others, had been assigne 
noon-hour duty. It is in the capacity as noon-hour supervisor 
he does his poorest \vork. The teachers assigned wth 
he often fails to assume the responsibility that should be his. y 
complain that he shows no initiative in the arrangement or sup 
vision of student recreational activities. They feel that he does 
assume his fair share. ^ i tv » l>e 

Several people who work closely with Mr. Norris feel • 
treats lightly many of the ideals, habits, and skills whidi the 
is trying to instill. According to their evaluation, he sees 
as a big joke. The writer could not be that severe in his statem • 
but a sincerity of purpose does seem to be lacking. ^ . , 

Mr. Norris is being recommended for re-election in spite of tn 
observations because he has done fairly acceptable classroom * 
ing and it seems that, with proper help from the office, impf®' 
ment may be expected in the mlure. 


After finishing the reading, he asked Norris to comment. Aguui 
the teachers reaction disappointed him somewhat, but he was en- 
couraged when Norris said with some feeling. ‘‘\Vell, I’ll see to d 
that you’ll never have to ■write another report like that.” Jones was 
glad that he had spoken frankly and believed that there would be 
improvement. 


Teacher Fired 

In spite of Norris’s statement in January, 1952, things did not 
improve very much. As Jones was preparing the 1953 evaluation 
(Norris did not come in for tiiis one), he pondered what to say. 
remembered the several conferences that he had had xvith Norris 
and admitted rather ruefully to himself that they had not done much 
good. He admitted to himself, too, that he really had never given 



Nwis any %’ery’ concrete suggestions, and reasoned that maybe tliere 
still was a chance if ever he could get through to him. 

^ Dr. Brandt, the nurse, Mrs. Bikers, and Han'e}' continued to be 
critical. Dr. Brandt felt that Noirfc xm “just plain lazy,” and that 
Jones was silly to even think of keeping Mm on. Harvey and Mrs. 
Rogers both decried the fact that Norris often left lus post in order 
to have a smoke with some of die younger men teadiers in the boiler 
room. Mrs. Rogers thought it improper for a health teacher to smoke, 
and Harvey did not think that any teadier should smoke. Jones did 
not feel as strongly about it as Harvey, but he did ivisb tliat the 
fellows could abstain while they were on the job. He had not had any 
difBculty about smoking until two years previously, xvhen some of 
the younger e.x-5ervieemen had joined the staff. He Jmew that several 
of the older teachers did not approve at all. His two shop men re- 
garded smoking as sinful and x\’ere critical of the principal for not 
stamping out the evil immediately. Jones had also had a little diffi- 
culty with some of the eighth- and ninth-grade boys' smokuag in the 
neighborhood of the school, and, when talking with their parents 
about it, had been chagrined by their reference to the teadiers’ 
smoldng in the boiler room. He had attempted to talkxvith oncof tlie 
younger teachers about the situation, but had bungled it somehow 
and only gained their resentment for his effort. He sighed as he 
thought of the alternatives, and prayed that he might ax’Oid a rift be- 
riveen tlie txvo elements that x«re becoming apparent on his staff. 

Shortly before Christmas, an idea came to Jones that could pro- 
vide a solution to tlie problem of what to do about Norris. At any rate, 
it would prowde him svith an opportunity to view another facet of 
the teacher’s work and could give him a clue as to what to do next. 
So he proposed that Norrfc and Johnson, the physical education 
teacher, exchange assignmaits fora rjuarter. Johnson readily agreed, 
since he had decided to accept the health and physical education 
position at Auburn’s fourth junior high school, which would open 
the following September. Harvey also though t well of the crperimenl. 
since he was to be principal at the new junior high school and felt 
that the experience would strcngthwi Johnson. TIjc experiment had 
been under way onlv nboirt two weeks when Jones's ratings of his 
teachers were due in the central office. He did not feel that he could 
judge Norris's work iu plij-sical educatim* very' fairly on such short 
notice, so wTote simply: 
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\\t Norris’s work is still not entirely satisfactory. I belike. 
hoy-evei. that ha should be rtMtlected for J 

He has made an effort to improve in the areas where a weaBi 

been indicated to him. T«t.ocnn and Mr. Norris 

Presently, during this third quarter, Mr. ^ ,,v d«ses. 

have exchanged assignments. Mr. Johnwn is *te daw, 

Mr. Norris h?s the physical education classes and, 
a study hall. It is still too early to mahe a very reliable observ 
his success in these areas. 

Jones viewed the experiment as a sort of last resort. He 
that it would pay off, but he was dubious about it. He was 
sure that Norris also vie^ved it as one more chance. When the propo 
tion was originally made to him, Norris had not commented upon 
in any way, but had only shrugged and agreed to do it. 

Norris now worked in the gym just across the hall from Jon ^ 
office. Many times Jones left his work and crossed the hall to 
look. It was difficult for him to understand how Norris could rern 
undisturbed by the apparent confusion and horseplay th^he o c 
saw. At the end of the quarter, Johnson and Norris returned to c 
original assignments, and Jones had pretty much decided wM 
must do. Sometime in May he had definitely decided to inform No ^ 
that he w'ould not be able to recommend him for permanent tenur 
after the next school year. Notification at this time would g^ve 
teacher an opportunity to seek emp!o)*ment elsewhere during 


summer. 

Jones wondered what kind of reaction his decision would 
on the faculty. He was positive that Norris had been seeking 
pathy from the “boiler room gang,” and he was quite certain that m 7 
were solidly behind the health teacher. And this was not hard to 
xmderstand. Norris had an engaging personality and a sharp, tnoug 
cynical, wt. Jones had always ^vished that they might be 
friends, and hoped somehow that even at this late date he 
find another way out But such thou^ts were fleeting, and wben^'®^ 
he wavered in his resolve, he remembered his first year as princip 
at Jackson, when he had recommended a teacher for tenure 
his better judgment Well, that had beai eight long years ago. 'Tb® 
teacher had never learned how really to control a classroom, a® 
there was never a year without some kind of an incident. 

He thought, too, of the two other times when he had failed to 
recommend a teacher for tenure. In each case, the replacement ha 
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been able to do a modi better job and the move had proved to be a 
«’iseone. 

On June 1, 1953, he sent the following communication to As- 
sistant Superintendent Watson: 


Dear Dr. Watson: 

Herbert Norris is novv completing his second probationary year 
as ias^ctor of health classes here at Andrew Jackson Junior High 
SdiooJ. He has been re-elected for a third year. Since his work has 
not been entirely satisfactory, howev-er, I have informed him that I 
shall not recommend him for tenure after he completes his proba- 
tionary period. I have informed him of tny intention so that he may 
seek another position during the summer if he so desires. Dr. Hunt 
has asked me to make a %vriilen report of my reasons for this action. 
Will you look this report over, add any comments of your ow-n, and 
pass it on to him? 


My reasons for not rectwnmending for tenure follow; 

1. Theteachingofcontentmaterial. 

Dr. Brandt has been critical at times of his Imowledee of the 
facts necessary to teach a health course. She does jjot fed that be 
is properly qualified to teach the subject. I feel that he lacks com- 

f etence In the teaching skills and that, therefore, he has failed to get 
is ideas across. 

2. Co«operation ^vith fefimv teachers. 

When I reported on Mr. Norris's effectiveness during his fint 
year of work here (January, 1952). 1 pointed out both Dr, Brandt 
and the nurse had e-xpress^ the opinion that a mudi closer co- 
operation between him and them would have strengUiened the 
health department. They still feel that way. 

3. Noon-hoursupervisory'duty. 

I reported, too, in January, 1952, that hfr. Noitis had been 
given this particular supervisoiy du^’, along with se\-eral other 
teachers, and that in this assignment lie had done his poorest work. 
At that lime he saw the report f made and stated that he wwi/d 
assume more of his noon-hour re^nslbUities. I have been able to 
note little improcement, hower-er. He still shows no interest in the 
arrangement or supervision of noon-hour activities. He has left all <A 
the planning to others and has often failed to be on hand for his 

supervisory assipiments. 

4. Attitudetowardwrfc. , , , , , . 

Mr Norris still seems to treat lightly many of the habits, ideals, 
and skills which the school is tiying to instill. PCThaps ^ is iiist a part 
of Mr. Norris's philosophy of life, but tlmse u ho «wk niUi him fed 
keenly tliat it is not the premer attitude to bring to his classes. 

Beomse I had been crilical of Mo Nonb, "oA as a hoalll. 
instructor and in order to obsers-e his work in another field. 1 assi^ed 
the phv-sical education classes to him during the third quarter of Uus 
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year. Immediately the fine organtaU™ f*e 

of the hoys begatt to deteriorate. In fart, Y ^yjsHgation. 

so noisy tLt I felt the boys mus^t ' ”P^^Te„fly obUvi- 

howevw I foimd Mr. Norris there with the boys, apparen y 

ous to the confusion. ,,rT,iV}i were assigned to 

On the other hand, the health elasses which ,a 

Mr. Johnson in the exchange were strmgAen^^ ^ 
be a definite plan, the classes seemed^to have purpose, 

much less strictly “textbook teaching. ^t^nartmenf here 

I had hoped, by the institution of a teaching 

at Aodreiv Jackson, that we might strengths i„sbuctor 

of health habits, ft seemed to me. Erection 

might work closely with the nors^e and ^aljan' ^ fte 
„£ snch -health” activiHes as -“tfSSireta. AlOiou^ 



Her^Ybelleve, lies Mr. Norris’s greatwt 
lacks the initiative and drive necessary to be a good jum 
teacher. He seldom extends himself and, in fact, orter^ . 
Impression of just getting by. I feel that, in the best j 

school, I must recommend Uiat he not be placed on tenure 
an ^ort be made to find someone who possesses mor 
qualities necessary for a teadier of young adolescents. 

Very respectfully, 


N 

Arthur H. Jones 
Principal 

Dr. Watson appended this note and sent the letter to Dr- 

I consider Mr. Jones’s statement about Mr. Norris to be fair 
tone and based on good evidence. 

I cannot personally document the objections. On the occasio 
my visits to Mr. Norris’s classes the work which was going on 
neither worthy of praise nor of condemnation. I think j 

Jones's objections grow out of a more consistent observation 
have given. ^ 

Knowing Mr. Jones’s essential fairness, and his demonstra 
willingness to “nean over backward” to give a teacher a fair chan ■ 
1 certainly Nvill support his recommendation. 


N 

George L. Watson 
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left “ffia'al wilh (he follmi-ing 

Dear Mr. Norris; 

The purpose of this letter is to convey to you oflicially and in 
^vrifing the fad that a report made to me today by Mr. Arthur It. 
Jones, Principal, and Mr. Ceoige L. Watson, Assistant Superintend- 
ent, is such that it will not be passible to recommend you for 
permanent tenure after another year of probationary teacliing. It is 
my understanding, from Mr. Jones’s report, that he has presdously 
conveyed this information to you oraUy. 

Briefly, the report from Mr. Jones indicates that j-ou lack 
adequate knowledge of subject content material, do not co-opcrate 
well with other members of the health staff of the sdrool, have not 
adequ.ttely assumed your noon-hour supervisory responsibilities, and 
that you treat lightly many of the habits, ideals, and skills which the 
school is trying to instil! in youth. Xlr. Jones further indicates that 
he reached his decision concerning your teaching effectiveness re- 
luctantly and after considerable observation of your ivork over a 
two-year period. 

In bringing this matter to your attenb’on a year ahead of the 
time that you need to be notified that you cannot be recommended 
for further employment by the district, it is my purpose to provide 
you with ample opportunity to obtain other employment if you u’ish 
to do so. Although btr. Jones has discussed your lack of teaching 
dfectiveness M’ith you. >ve will discuss the maifer further if you so 
desire. 

Very truly yours, 

N 

Donald Hunt 

Superintcndent-CIcrk 

Jones felt that tlu’s action wtmW solve the Norris problem be- 
cause he was certain that the teacher would seek another position 
during the summer. ^Vllcn Norris checked in at the end of the spring 
term, he gave no intllcalion of his plans, but Jones n ished him Inch. 


Teacher Deperts 

September brought a now school year and the rclum of lirrbert 
'Morris. Tones did not understand why Korns had chosra to remain, 
>ut since ho had, the principal detcnnineil to vf«v hirn like any 
)ther tlurd-ycar probarioner and to make an effort to observe his 
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visited the health classes, the situation alu ajs seeme i , 
He ashed the assistant siipcrintcndeut and 
education to loch in and to mahe their evaluations, whlc 
reported to him. Tlie new vicc-pnncipal observed Nor ^ 
the noon-hour supervisory assignments and report , 
to Jones. He evaluated Norris’s work as lackadaisical and 
None of tliese observers believed that the decision of 
spring should be changed, and, in addition, the rriirse 
had not changed their minds. Accordingly, in January, 


\ told that he would not be placed on tenure. 


All in all, NorrU’s “lame duck” year at Jackson was much the 
same as the previous hvo years had been. But then, un ® . 

cumstances, Jones had not expected anything noUccably 
There were, though, several little tilings which annoyed him 
which he gave considerable thought. Tlierc %vas, for examp ®’ 
matter of the teachers’ room. Because the room was large an 
tained a number of comfortable chairs, Jones scheduled faculty ^ 
ings there, only to receive complaints because some of the teac ^ 
were smoking. Jones moved the faculty meetings to the library, 
another occasion, a homemaking teacher was talking with Jones an^ 
mentioned that she had been visiting with Mr. Hardy, a ne\v 
teacher. She reemmted their conversation, saying that Hardy ha 
marked that he understood one had to be careful to stay in goo ^ 
“old man Jones.” She reported that she had told him that if he ten 
to business, he would not have anything to worry about. Jones 
not like tius state of affairs much and supposed that Nonis had hee° 
talking. This could be expected, of course, but he wondered 
widespread ideas similar to those held by Hardy were. He could 
be sure. 

When Herb Norris came in for his final check, Jones tried to ^ 
pleasant and cheerful and asked bim about his plans. Norris only m 
timated that he had a job, but did not offer any further information- 
He thanked the principal for his check, turned, and walked out of t 
office, leaving Jones with that same old uncomfortable feeling- f*® 
sighed as he shuffled throu^ some papers on his desk, suspicion^ 
once again that he had “goofed” and certain that he had better 
a long, searching look at himself before next fall. 
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NORBIS^ STORY 

Herbert Norris completed work for the Badielor’s degree at the 
State University u-itli major concentration in health and physical 
education. For some time he had looked fonv'ard to teaching one or 
more phases of tin's broad field, and he keenly anticipated a profes- 
sional career. Previous to university work, he was journeyman pipe 
fitter, a sasvmill employee, and a businessman; lie was content with 
none of these. He concluded that by completing his degree and the 
state requirements for teaching, he would realize his primary voca- 
tional desire. 

During his first three years of teaching, he considered himself 
quite successful. He felt that be had enjoyed the wholehearted sup- 
port of U)e administration and community during these years. But 
St. Jolm High School, in whicli he gained these years of eqjerience, 
ivas in a rather inaccessible area of the state— especially during the 
winter months when lieavy snow's occasionally isolated this mountain 
community. Besides, he had spent half of his life at Auburn in another 
part of the state, and he considered it his home. He had attended the 
public schools tlicre and had a strong desire to return to his home 
community as a teacher. 


Teecher Hired 

In February of his third year at St John, he wote a letter to the 
superintendent of schools at Auburn to mquire about possible va- 
cancies in healtli and physical education. Upon learning of a vacancy 
for the foil owing year in health instruction at Andrew Jackson Junior 
High School, he asked for and was granted an interview with the as- 
sistant superintendmt He was also to meet Mr. Jones, the principal. 
Tlie day he arrived, however, Mr. Jones reportedly was out of the 
city. 

Mr. Norris soon learned that the unfilled position ^vas quite 
atypical. Mr. Watson, the assistant superintendent, explained that 
the new position was experimental and that it stemmed largely from 
the fact Uiat Jackson Junior High School had axtremely large physi- 
cal education secHons- The ne\v teadxer xvouid provide health in- 
struction for classes composed of bo* boys and girls in successive 
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nine-week periods. During the course of a school year the teacher 

would have every junior high school ^ ‘^'^"Jiuo^nre- 
mately 630. in his various health classes. To ^orrlS, th p V 

seated some problems, especially with the tom He 

education. buthefeltconfidentthathecould handle the .t^2^He 

indicated an interest in the position and was subsequently p } 


Teacher Rated 

In his first interview with Principal Jones, he was question^ 
concerning his smoking habits. This seemed to be a concern o ^ 
Jones, possibly all the more so since Norris was leaching lieallh. o 
ever, Norris considered his smoking to be in moderation. 
try to avoid being offensive with the habit, but he didn t * * . 
proper to smoke in public, and be had no intention of hiding ^ 
that he smoked." Later, he learned that the principal also , 
although he did not do so freely in public. In addition, several o 
teachers on the staff smoked. . . 

As for the position, itpresenled a challenge to Norris. He 
organize iiuitruction in keeping with the stale course of study ao 
considered his efforts in this regard quite acceptable. As for classro<^ 
control of the various groups, he considered it to be good. . 

had been somewhat apprehensive about potential problems 
might result from the presence of mixed sexes in the classes. Ho'V^ 
ever, control was never a problem during his three years at Aub^- 
“I wouldn’t say I had any discipline problem. I recall only one noy 
who was a problem case during the three-year period. I 
keep the pupils busy; I believe 1 expected a lot from them, but the) 
seemed to feel that it paid off. I had youngsters come to me and say 
that they’d learned more imder me than any other teacher tbeyo 
had. Also, during my first rivo years at Auburn, I was in charge o 
the student court. I thou^t that my work wth this ^oup was quits 
satisfactory.” 

Norris and the boys’ and ^Is’ physical education teachers were 
assigned to supervise noon-hour activities of pupils. 'The vice-pn^' 
cipal assisted wth these activities occasionally. However, Norris 
called that the two physical education teachers usually stayed insWe 
the building and left the entire playground for him to superv'is®* H® 
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judg^ this to be more than his share of the total responsibility and 
felt that liis experience Avith it was generally unpleasant. 

Mr. Norris was disappointed witfi the supervisory help he had 
received. One person on a district-wide basis was employed pre- 
sumably to assist with tlie over-all program of curriculum improve- 
ment. Norris had relatively few contacts with this individual, how- 
ever, and he felt that tire contacts he had were pnicticalJy useless. 
Spealang of his supervision in general, he said, T never once re- 
ceived any constructive help from any supervisor. I had taken a 
course in supervision at the University taught by our superintendent, 
and he told us how supervisors worked with teachers and how th^ 
held conferences u'ith teachers after observing them. However, never 
once do I remember having anyone wlio visited my classes talk \vitli 
me afterward about my teaching. The)' usually got right out after 
the class — oh, except for possibly speafa'ng to me about something 
unrelated to teaching, such as the weather,” 

Norris \s'as not aware of any partiailar rating procedure except 
for visits to the classroom by Mr. Jones and Dr. Brandt, which 
finally ctdminated in a completed ra^g sheet filled in by the prin- 
cipal. He recalled that tiie first time the rating sheet was completed 
by Jones it was done over coffee together. However, he did not recall 
having seen llie completed form. He did not know precisely what 
procedures were used Nvitli other teadiers nor whether tliey saw their 
completed rating sheets. He was most aware of visitations in his class- 
room by the departmental supervisor and occasional visits by the 
principal. Hou’cver, in his own words, “Before it was over, I had 
everyone in my room up through the assistant superintendent.” 

Dr, Brandt, the liealth and physical education supervisor, had 
taken over Norris’s class on two occasions because she did not agree 
witli his treatment of the material being discussed. The first time 
she arrived after he had begun an e.TpIanation about muscles. He 
had always felt that she misunderstood the approach he had made. 
The second time, be made an error in the use of terms. This oc- 
curred during a discussion of the effect of poison oak. During tlie 
period a boy asked why some persons were affected witiiout touching 
it. Norris said tiiat it was because the “oils” from the plant were car- 
ried by the wind. He kne\v he should have said “resin” instead of 
“oil." At that point, liowever, Dr. Brandt corrected him and then 
took over tlie class for tlie rest of the period. 
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Dr. Brandt was a medical doctor but in his I'm" ! 

little about teaching methods and F a_standin?ol the 

this fact, he gave her the highest credit for '>f 
techniS as^ of health. He also had a high regard for the pro 

gram she pro%ided in healtli sen-iccs- „,n-nrinal there 

^ As for the rebtionship be^vcen Noms 

^vere se^•etal significant things which ^oted- 

thing, there were recurring references to the CTiokei 

Now, he knew that he could have hidden the fart that h 
but at the time he did not consider it the thirrg to do. 

It was during the second year that Noms 
dpal that he “didn’t fit into the happy family" of twchers. M ^ ^ 
this accusation bothered him considerably, he tried to os'er 
became clear to him, howe\'cr, that through this 
principal he now had two “charges" against him. In ° later 
he did not consider them to have the potential effect whre* tne) 
proved to have. Obriously, lhe>' did not loom as large to him as ; 
did to Mr. Jones. vrfam* 

It was never clear to him wh)'he did not fit into the 
fly. He did recall that he met his classes the first year in a 
building located aiA'ay from the main building. Because of this p 
cal arrangement it Nvas not alw’a)'S com'enient for him to share 
coffee breaks, nor was he always aware when coffee was a\ 
Howe>’cr,he attended all of the faculty meetings and all facult} s 
e\-ents, ^ 

Another inddent stood out in bis memory': “After a loc^ 
member had been arrested for being intoxicated, the prindpal 
a faculty meeting and in the course of it armounced that be '' 
not tolerate the use of alcohol by any of his faculty'. He co 
defend anj’ teacher who drank, nor would he defend any * 
seen in a place that sold the stuff. Yet shortly after announcem^^ 
the men of the faculty, induding the prindpal, had a social 
which all men except Norris drank beCT. Norris “did not refrain ^ 
drinking because the principal had said what he had, hut 
because he did not like the taste of beer." Norris had always f ^ 
it hard to recondle the announcement with the ev'ent that ^ 

In one of the conferences with the prindpal, an additional ia ^ 
that apparently entered into his rating was introduced. Aft^ . 
principal reminded Norris that he had not given op smoking, he as 
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him what church he attended and what organizations Jie \vas active 
in. ^ 0*^ guessed that Jones did not approve of a local civic group to 
M‘l)ich he belonged— a group whidi sponsored recreational activities. 
Again Jones made it clear that Norris did not “fit into the happy- 
family.” 


Teacher Fired 

Norris was notified at the end of the second year that he would 
not receive tenure. Mr. Jones e-tplained that if Norris desired, be 
could teach the third year to have time to look for a new position. 
Tliis he did, and at the end of the tliird year Jones thanked Norris 
for co-operating as he had. Norris stated later tliat he “ivouldn't have 
wanted to do otherivise.” 

Adjusting to the loss of his job was not easy for Norris. As he 
stated later, “Well, it was quite a bloiv to get fired. I felt that I could 
teach reasonably well, and I wonted to teach at Auburn because I 
liked it there and it 'vas ray home. I’ve been a journeyman pipe fitter, 
and I’m sure I could make more money doing that than teaching; fve 
worked in a saw mill and I could make more there; I’ve been in 
business and I know I could make more there. But I felt 1 wanted 
to teach. So I can tell you, it was quite a shock to have things go as 
tliey did. I wondered if I had \vast^ several years of college." 

Tiorris also >yished that he had a clearer picture of tlie reason 
for Ins release. He was not sure why he %vas fired. The only reasons 
he clearly recognized were that lie smoked and that he "didn’t fit into 
tlie happy family.” 


Teacher Departs 

When Norris was released, he u'as not sure at first hmv to go 
about getting a new position. However, he learned through a col- 
league at Jacbon School that a roan whom Principal Jones had dis- 
missed the year before he came to Anbnra >vas a sclrool principal in 
the state and that he needed a teacher. So he went to to and was 
fortunate enough to he offered the position; he accepted it with re- 
lief. In the interview, Noiris was veiy interested to learn that the 
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new principal felt he had experien^ about the same hind of situa 
tion at Jachson as Norris had expenenred. . 

His teaching field in the new positron was not health p y 
cal education hut math and science. He held this ™ 
years, and at the heginning of his fourth year -ni^h«l, 1 hhc 
job and 1 feel I'm doing a pretty good )ob of teachmg. B t 
sometime to go hack to Auburn. I m beginning to “ that ^ 
to talk to someone at the central office in the school distr 
I might be able to get back into the system. By now I have y ^ 
of good recommendations and perhaps three of the other ■ 
lieve 1 could show that I can do a satisfactory job noiv. 

Auburn is my hometown. Also, my oldest boy will soon 
the public schools 


CASE SEVEN 

Alice Smith, Transfer 


It was the middle of May. School f 
the children of the United States Armed Forces personnel in 
ford, England, was hurrying to a close. Individual assignments 
tlie next school year had arrived in the mail. During the coffee t 
teadiers were eagerly exchanging notes on where friends an 
quainlanccs were to be located. . ^ 

Jane Adams, principal of this eight-grade elementary sc ^ 
450 children, loohed sadly at the group of 16 teachers with 
had worked so closely. All but four were soon to be scattered 
ous countries in the world. How xvonderful it would be to keep 
same teachers who had done so much to cement commimity rela 
and to provide rich experiences and security for these children ' 
were to mo\’e so often, she reflected! \Vhat a difference this s 
had made in tlic community of 600 American families who had so ^ 
facilities for family recreation! Tliis was the second group S 
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teachers to be disbanded in her hvo years as principal of this school. 
But one had to be realistic, ifany of the teachers were on leaves of 
absence from jobs at home. Others w’ere eager to see more of the 
world. Miss Brown, an exceptionally good teacher Avho had been 
with Miss Adams for hvo years, was to transfer to a Navv base in 
Italy. 

Jano Adams was brought back to reality with this remark, “And 
guess who is coming to Stratford? Alice Smith.” 

“Oh no! You don’t mean that. Things will be different naxt year," 
chomsed a startled group. 

Although Miss Adams listened to casual remarks about the 
prospective member of the faculty as she was discussed informally 
frorh time to time, nothing too startling was disclosed. One teacher 
did say, “We must be careful not to influence Jane. Give her the 
opportunity to form her own opinion." 

In the busy days of closing the school for the summer and bid* 
ding farewell to faculty friends departing to the States, assignments 
and new teachers were forgott«i. It was not until Jane Adams ar« 
rived in Paris at a graduate school attended by more than 200 Ameri' 
can teachers from Europe and North Africa that the disconcerting 
subject was again brought to mind. 


Unexpected Informetlon 

Wliile waiting for a room assignment in tlie donmitory. Miss 
Adams sat next to two strangers who were canying on an earnest 
conversation in clear voices. “Yes, Im going back to Plymouth, but 
m bo much liappier next year. I had the misfortune of having Alice 
Smith for a roommate for rivo months. Was I unhappy! Fortunately, 
I ^vas able to convince my principal tliat either I was to have different 
living quarters or I was going back to Wisconsin. And even more for- 
tunatefor all of us, she has been transferred to Stratford." 

“Poor Siratfoi^,” was the reply. 

Jane Adams’s curiosity could stand no more. "I couldn’t help 
overhearing your conversation," she remarked. “I u-ork in Stratford 
and am wondering about this person, AKce Smith. She is to be a 

member of our staff." . , , 

nt's nothing you con put your finger upon. Shes a good enough 
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teach., I bat she dc«sn. fit at'Xt’lont 

Ply-mouth. She was transferred to our school atte 
Rome; so you see that something is wrong. -.mmpnt lane 

lUediately after she received her room 
Adams mote a letter to Mr. Finley, the J^d and em- 

the Area Command. She stated the nmors she ^ 

phasized the fact that, in spite of h. effort to te °bj J 

Winded, she tvas bound to let what she had 

thinldng. Miss Adams also stated that the Stratford ar 

outstanding community-school relations ^ ,^5 that 

that she was eager to maintain that relationship. She sugg 
Mrs. Smith be transferred to a large school system ^i„h. 

affairs would not he exposed to the gossip of a smaU o 
Miss Adams pointed out that both communities to svhi^' • 
had previously been assigned were twice as large as Stra . 
that placing her in a smaller community would create even gr 

^ A polite letter from Mr. Finley stated that much 
been given the transfer of Mts. Smith to Stratford. Sint« it ' 
request to come to Stratford, and since he felt that Miss i 

do much to help Mrs. Smith, the assignment would not^® i .r«ia 
Mr. Finley mentioned also that he had visited Mrs. Smith s clas ^ ^ 

briefly and had not seen anything too much out of the N%'ay» 
possibly her attire. He was ccitain that a woman supervisor 
help her in that respect. . 

Knowng what a brief first-hand picture Mr. Finley mus 
of Mrs. Smitli’s work since his area included 30 schools 
mile radius, she was not much comforted. As a matter of fa^* 
resented the decision which her superintendent had made, 
nothclpsolvcfierprohlcm. 

Resigned to her fate and determined to listen to no further g 
sip, Jane Adams settled down to her work. In spite of her 
tion to forget the whole affair, comments about Mrs. Smith " 
heard again and again. She was well kno\vn over a w-idc areal . 

At an administrators’ conference follmsing the summer s 
session, the Director of the Area Command announced that * 
after tlicrc would be no transfer of personnel who might be 
during the sdicwl year. It would he each administrator’s 
hility to guide the teacher and to document unprofessional bcha'** 
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The Teachers Arrive 

ho.e u„a the new 

f:,rrcS\"in. ». ..t th^on^ont .^e 

’"'“■'Ote teacher, in the school svere not 

lationships, oni soon '’'® and had similar inter- 

Tliey were all be Ween -5 “"t* J Great Britain 

ests. In the 'J'”' Sw ’teachers also felt that they were 
to have a good tune. Their te „ate compan- 

;r Adi's irconcIudedVat all of them valued social a. 

UvIHes more than cducaUo^lactivdh^ 

Three older women atrived a gly ^rfusiveness of 

from other faculty groups. of 28 years, dressed m a 

Mrs. Alice Smith, a 'f “^,o“Lvi-not by staff car, 

light sweater and shorts, was all of her 

which was die usual ^ oall. How she had inaneu- 

possessions and Wo Gls at jj oertainly was 

^red this unique “•‘“8“’“^ fe,"',„esl to Jane Adams^, who 

against Army regulahons. ,„L new home and who had 

irll°rant'a:ledd.e.voremainiugroo^ ^ 

'"irlm'ith and her guests proceeded to mahethemseves 
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home. They enjoyed coffee in the other oc- 

ing room. Not caring to join Mrs. Smith and her g“« 
cnpants of the house retired to their rooms m stony s.lenc . 
shocking— men in women's hillets! qtratford facuhy 

The four young women who had been on (etchers tod 

the previous year were the next to (j had taken 

returned to Michigan for the summer. The <> '■“ thr 
advantage of the summer vacation to travel Mte y 
tinent i^d in the Scandinavian countries This was tto ^ y 
that hvo of these teachers were to he under the sup ^ 

Adams and the second year for the other ' „eje very 

ready developed very close relaUonsWps. All of,*®" 
much interested in travel. They also shared such “ ^'le 

hooks, and operas. Jane Adano saw Uiese teachers as "O*" 
very much interested in teaching. In addition, *ey w®" 
in good faculty relaUonships. Jane Adams judged one ot tli« 
ers to be exceptionally talented in handling problems o 
relations. , , was 

Among those arriving to .begin the work of the 
the one and only male faculty member. Jim Turner, boln^ alters 
and eligible, came just before school started and took 
in tlie house where Ae army officers lived. The “sorority gau 
interested immediately and for a few weeks monopolized 
Before long, however, he discovered a friend in to^vn who was 
to his liking and, even though he remained friendly to the sor 
gals,” he spent little time with them. , pp 

There were three other faculty members who were alrea y^^^ 
the scene and ready to begin the year’s work. Two of them ' 
kindergarten teachers and one a third-grade teacher. These e 
were of English background and lived with their families m 
ford. 


Inharmonious Relations 

Early in the year, Principal Adams became very disturbed by 
cliques that were evident among her faculty. This was especia y 
setting, because her previous faculty groups had been such 
colleagues. To remedy this problem, she brought the faculty toge 
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in a series of social affairs. Early in September she provided a steak 
dinner for the teachers and the P.T.A. ofBccn at the Army Club. To 
all outward appearances, the affair went well, she thought. TlTere 
was considerable intermingling on this occasion and Jane Adams 
ts'as encouraged. 

Later die faculty was inWted to ^^iss Adams’s apartment for 
dessert. Faculty members arrived in groups, sat with their particular 
clique, and left with their own group. Little interaction took place. 
TIjo guests seemed, to Jane Ad-ams, just to be paying an obligation. 
No one stayed long. Apparently it was not Uie type of party in which 
they were interested. Alice Smith sat tlmjugh the affair seemingly 
not in the least perturbed by the obvious rejection which she received 
from most of the other faculty members. Although the four former 
teachers made an effort to talk with each group and especially witli 
Alice SmiUi, Jane Adams tliought that the affair was a failure. 

Anotlier approach to improving faculty relationships was to 
ser\’c refrcslunents at faadty meetings. Birthday cakes were baked 
by >fiss Adams for faculty' members and brought to the morning cof- 
fee gatliering, but, as one of the former teachers remarked, “It’s like 
trying to make one big, happy family out of an assortment of per- 
sonalities that you u’ouldn't ffnd in a faculty three times the size of 
tills one." A fmv of the outsiders quit coming to the coffee hour, but 
Alice Smith enjoyed her dgarette and participated in the conversa- 
tion as if she belonged. 

A social committee composed of a representaHve grotip planned 
additional gatherings. The first affair was a shower for the third-grade 
teacher. After a quiet ci'ening, most of the guests, including Jane 
Adams, departed early. The “sorority gals’* planned to have a party 
afterward just for themselves and some male guests. Sensing the 
possibilities for a gay evening Alice Smitlj crashed the party, mo- 
nopolized one of the guests, and had a gala time. “They thought they 
could put something over on me,” she boasted to one of die former 
teachers. 

Jane Adams was aiscouragea'tfla^der 
reladonslUps tlirough social activities had produced almost no posi- 
Hve results. The “sorority gals” continued to reject all friendly over- 
tures from the former teachers. They also rejected and sometimes 
expressed open hostility toward Alice Smith. Jane Adams wondered 
if the “sorority gals” felt that Alice Smith was competing wlh them 
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for masculine altcnUon. Ccr^inly she ^ ^^eachcB or- 

pouent This svas iUushaled the ™ry 6rst 

S-ed,when V" 'vould tamv that 

guests were invited. To mate certam that ^,„,aby 

fWs was a private party, the doors to tl.e Im g 
the "sorority gals.” Rising to mjss out on f ' pelongs 

remarked, TVho do they thmk they are The h" 8 
to all of us. 1 am going to that party. S'-" “ hos- 

this experience and similar activities undoubtedly mcreasea 
tile feelings which she incurred. remark 

Tim hostility was someUmes expressed toougl 
addressed to Mrl Smith. During discussions__of „-^tous 

faculty meetings, one of the "sorority gals on different 
screamed at Mrs. Smith over seemingly trivial matters. , 

Although the older teachers did not reject Alice Smith P 
and as strongly as did the "sorority gals,” "“aimlayeff 

tachment vdth her. From her first amval m Stratf ord, 
cool feelings toward her. Even though she visited the old« t 
from time to time, they maintained an impersonal omtu 


her. ♦all' to Pn^‘ 

Early in the school year the former teachers came to t 
cipal Adams about the “sorority gals'” clique. They tried to 
down the barrier bebveen the members of this group and 
ulty personnel. They did this because they thought that the so 
gals” were mostly responsible for pulling “the whole acu 
pieces.” All of their overtures were ignored, however. 

The former teachers suggested that they might voluntarily 
out of their apartment into the new billets where most of ^ ijje 

were. Jane Adams discouraged these teachers from 
change, since she believed that the move would do little to imp^ ^ 
interpersonal relations. They made the move an)^vay, however, 
though they regretted it later. In spite of all their efforts to es 
a more cohesive faculty, they were quick to admit that their e 
had avafled almost nothing. 

The former teachers felt sorry for Alice Smith. They 
the strong hostility evidenced toward her by the “sorority 
the lack of acceptance among other faculty members. Therefore, 
tried in various ways to treat her kindly. 
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Alice Smiffi Creates Problems 

Since there were no cooking facOities in the living quarters, it 
was necessary for the teachers to eat their meals at the Officers’ Club, 
which had an adjoining bar. AL'ce Smith, carefully made up and 
dressed in a form-fitting cocktail dress, frequently fluttered into the 
b^. She would choose a seat nert to a prospective friend, roll her 
big brown eyes, and begin a lively conversation. Always tlie helpless 
one, she would drop a handkerchief or her purse and purr her thanks 
when the object was returned. “This is the way to meet people," she 
quipped. 

At the dormitory Alice began to have guests at unusual hours. 
Smce the dormitory was in die center of the housing area, the com- 
munity began to react. Before lon^ two mothers who formerly had 
been most co-operative and helpful appeared with complaints. It 
Nvas stated that Mrs. Smith had been a guest for tea in one liome 
and had spent the time discussing the Immahirity of her sixth-grade 
class in comparison with other classes with whom she had worked. 
She also had told an “off-color" story In the presence of the sixth- 
grade son. The other mother, whose daughter was an outstanding stu- 
dent, stated ihather child hated school. TJie daughter had complained 
that the whole class was losing physical education periods because 
a few students were not co-operating. Jane Adams explained to the 
motliers that tlie class of 36 pupils was the largest in the school and 
that there were a few who did needfirmliandliog. Tlius, the situation 
was smootlied over. It was su^csted tliat the mothers go to Mrs. 
Smith to talk over their problems. 

More complaints were registered. Children who formerly had 
liked school began to request permission to stay at home. Students 
rvho had done a high qualit)’ of work were just getting by. The slow 
learners were doing nothing, according to reports, except wandering 
around the room and getting into trouble. Teacliers began to com- 
plain about tiro lack of discipline, the running and shouting in the 
halls, and the long, noisy sessions in the lavatories. 

Observations brought to light tliat Mrs. Smith attempted some 
modem practices. Tlie class elected officer and chose some actnf- 
Kes. It was divided into tn-o reading groups to meet individual dif- 
fcrences. However, her late arrival to the classroom cvciy day. both 
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in the morning and at noon, encaged the dril to 
disorganized, rotvdy beginning. There ^^^med ‘o tome 
pupa planning for the use of leisure ttae. By tl.e tune the stu 
were settled, much valuable Umc had been los • , students. 

In an attempt to help Mrs. Smith meet the f 

Miss Adams prorided an Ameriean ^uth associaUo ^ 

the boys-physieal education elass,^Thebo^w-e™to^^^^^^ 

the opportunity to receive instruction m football, b 
bling, and other activities. « r ^ .t^th Mrs- 

But this did litUe to solve the problem. uoold 

Smith also seemed to bring negative results, Tlie 
not be solved, according to her, because of the type of cto ^ 

This group was "impossible.” She knew, because she " 
teacher in Philadelphia svith cadet teachers under her sup« 

(Mrs. Smith did express herself excepUonally well and ““v_pnt of 
ize about the latest educational practices.) WTien the enn 
the curriculum with the use of community resoutc« 

Anglo-Saxon ruins svas suggested, she remarked that it wo 
possible, as a certain supersisor from headquarters would exp 
to be on a certain page at a given time. . i. secure. 

Miss Adams searched for ways to make Mrs. Smith tM 
She invited her to her apartment on several occasions. ^ e ^ 
letters of commendation to the teacher and students praisme 
noteworthy activity or improvement- This brought only 
results. The sixth grade maintained the status of being the w 
room in the school. 

In addition to her late arrival daily, Mrs. Smith was 
quently. A succession of substitutes contributed little to the s 


of the group. 

As is common in Army sdiools, a complete upheaval 
in late October. One whole unit was moved from the Strattom 
munity to the PljTnoudi communi^. Another unit \vas moved 
PljTnouth to Stratford. This was disastrous for Mrs. Smith, as the o 
arrivals were ready to spread the details of Mrs. Smith’s life n* 
mouth. Of course, the children overheard these discussions 
spread this information among diemselves, especially on the s 
busses. 

^^'hen this gossip became malicious, Miss Adams * vji 

Smith into the ofBce for a biendly conference. She explnloed 
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happening and agreed that Mrs. Smith was ^ 

claimed. However, since this new group was maligning her p 
tion, she advised her to he more discr^ in her actions, and to go out- 
side the immediate community for her 

suggested also that she dress more carefully, as her ° 

plaints conanued to „.ere elimared when a 

Early in the month of Ma>, rum , 

colonel’s w-ife, the mother of one o i rs. ^ 

die tale that Mrs. Smith ^"^grMhs a>a>et> 

had appealed to 'ho Insp „.as reason to do other- 

fv'S;"onXviL said that she would send a gentleman who 
could bring definite proof. , , aecusaHon, she be- 

'VhenMrs.SmUh-stnfojmed^^^^^^^^ 

serious incidents. 


Alice Smith Ree'"«H"''*'’"5 

naUng,weredueinthe.n^-^^^^ 

and personal 'had Lmt much thought on ^ 

cuss these ratings. Jane „ 5 ,.,^ctoty rating, she liad been 

Smith’s rating. If she gave 1 j^ment it wnth 

told by other prinapals tliat si e „ |,„d her 

reams of proof, because of olTc r^ ^ satisfactory ratuig. 
eonscienti. the e.asiest way .gfsating. she began to pace the 

hVdien Alice Smith I’s-c never had such a o> 

^^Td^nt on” Sri; a much Imtter rating tlmn 
rating before. I deserve tu 

tliisl" .. .„u. impossible to cliange this rating. 
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“Your signature does not mean that you agree 
means that you have seen it and discussed it ua* me. , > 
care to sign it, it svffl be sent to headquarters ivithout a si^ __ 

■with an explanatory note stating why the I, 

Alice Smith continued to pace tlie floor, ^is is 
is your fault that this year lias been such a difficult , ^^^ 5 . 

have had no backing, not from you or the personnel a , ^ " She 
111 he glad to return to a school where my work “ J 

picked up a pen hastily from the desk, dashed off her signa » 
flounced from the room. ^^acrain 

It was the second week in June. School was over, an on o ^ 
the members of the faculty were to be dispersed to a wide area, 
came to the office to say his farewell- Alice Smith had me mo 
citing plans of all: a trip around the world — that is, if she ma 
right connections. She had a good be^nnmg: a free ride to Lon 

with a d>'ilian. , ctiJoue 

Alice Smith, the Individual, had arrived in Stratford in a 
manner. Her departure would not deprive the community o 
last choice bit of gossip. 


CASE EieHT 

The Gifted Child Gommittee 


Early in March, Assistant Superintendent Lar ' 
the Shadyvale Elementary Schools, called Dr. Fine, 
rector in the nei^boring Hillview School District, to ask, ^ 
you folks be interested in a Joint study of gifted children, if " ® 
get tlie county superintendent’s office to help pay for some consul ^ 
services?" The director of cumcnilum replied affirmatively, 
chain of events began, leading to a Joint, two^listrict study o P 
grams for gifted chfldren. . ^ 

Hillview and Shadjwale elementary school districts, ^ 
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large farces in the middle and upper socioeconomic levels, were 
m suburban communities. They were served by a separate high 
school district. Adjacent to a large metropolitan area, they had al- 
most no industry. Most of their inhabilants commuted to ivork in the 
nearby cities. 

Both Hillview and ShadyvaJe were unincorporated, widi popu- 
lations of 15,000 and 10,000, respectively. During the last ten years 
both communities had changed from small villages serving a fanning 
area to small towns with homes replacing cattle pastures and hillside 
orchards. Enrollment in the Hillvieiv and Shadyvale elementary 
school districts had increased to 3,500 and 2,500 pupils. Mr. Smith, 
district supmatendent of the Hillview schools, had served since the 
district was very small with only one school. Mrs. Jenkins similarly 
had served the Shadyvale schools as superintendent through most of 
the years of its growth. 

Vocations were pursued generally by only one family member. 
Doubtless this was partially owing to the many small children found 
In most homes and to the relative lack of economic pressures. Occu- 
patioDs were of the skilled, semiprofessionaJ, and professional types. 
Educational levels were rarely less than high school graduation, end 
most had some college educatioo. 


Previous Study Groups 

Various district activities preceded the committee on gifted 
children and they undoubtedly gave impetus to it. Both communi- 
ties had active and independent citizens' committees. Administrators 
in charge of instruction, rather than the superintendent, worked will) 
the citizens’ committees. Shadyvale s committee had been center- 
ing its attention for at least a year upon the curriculum and was 
quite interested in reorganizing the upper-grade program so as to 
offer greater challenge to the moro able students. Hillview s citizens 
committee had operated for about three years and had focused atten- 
tion on various aspects of curriculum. Committee leaders found con- 
siderable interest in gifted children's programs, although concerted 

study had not resulted, , r i ti-h 

Parent study groups were also or^nized at several of the Hul- 
v-iew district schools under the sponsorship of the scliool principal 
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the inWaUve to encourage the formation of f ^ j^tnie 

of these study groups selected topics dealmg " | rtudy 
don; others, those with adolescent problems. 1,1™ 

group invesUgated the nature and needs of '' ^„eational 

kth school district staffs were concerned about 
problems that were directly or indirectly related to g ^ 

The fairly recent establishment of upper^grade [or 

tricts suggested an interest in pimiding f L,°Aoolicy 

this age group, with no small concern for ability differen ' ^^5. 

of “heterogeneous” grouping in elementary classes was e g 
tioned by some principals and teachers in the Hillview s ’ 
considerable talk of "homogeneous grouping." Many stalt m o 
had been devoted to this questicm. 


Organizing the Committee 

Weeks elapsed before the HiU\ie\v curriculum 
anything further about the proposed joint committee on 
dren. Almost two months after the telephone call, he receiv 
indirectly that Mr. Smith had presented to the Hillrie\v schoo 
a proposal for a steering committee to study gifted child 
This proposal had been de\-eloped in the interv’ening perio ^ 
perintendents Smith and Jenldns.They proposed a joint steering 
mittee to guide the study of programs for the two districts. 

The board of Hillriew received this with considerable en 
asm, and the minutes of the meeting recorded their action. 

Authorization was given to the superintendent to 
the setting up of a joint committee of the Hillview’ and Sba J 
districts to study developing a program for gifted chfldren. 

This board action stirred considerable talk in Hillrie^v 
circles. Tbe director of curriculom discussed with Superinten^^ 
Smith the advisabilitj’ of having citizen representation on 
mittee. Miss Rankin, a school principal with a strong interest in 
cliildren, called the director of curriculum the morning after 
school board action to inquire about more details. 

**^^^hat is this I hear about Uw board authorizing a ^fted 
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•htooP T hone this committee wll not rush into one pro- 
committee. . . • L u nf ntliers. ^\'ho Nvill represent us? 

Will thi. school get some rcpr~"“ ,„p=rmlenden.s met 
Hanning progressed as „ade prelimi- 

svith Mrs. Cimnmgh™ tarn ^ LnsnltanMo the joint steering 
nary arrangements tor he ^ dalisi in curriculum develop- 

zrsSiS'iii--— 

district and from *e assist \vith financing and provide 

It svas proposed that the committee as it 

some stiff time to co-ordmale *■= “ ’ d to co-operate 

progressed in the Uvo /ftheld until further 

as far as it could, but Enal comm jj^^Cced, The county super- 
developments indicated just tvh ^ committee in- 

inlendlnt expressed ““f, “X' o do. He expressed, how- 

eluding lay citizens was going to attemp 

ever, a cauHous desffe to the example of the 

When die Shadyvale S'*"® ® committee, there was a prob- 
Hillview Board in ?,* discussing possible members to 

lem of determining membKsta^l^^l^ c-ommented. 

cnrr^L:«s-srf:urss^^^^^^^ 

_fonr sebool -F— X?dbteic. serving both communities, 
represenlahve of the n 6 y,c. 

and at least one county rcp« 

THeMemb.,.nfHeC-mi..ee 

vyhentheconunittee^^^"^^^^ 
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membeisWp hoped for was often upset even further 
ance and participation of visiting school personnel at ni y 

The parents representing the hvo school communiHes off^ 
varied backgrounds of experience and sentiment. Boar 
ex-school teachers, and vigorous critics of the schools were | 

All came to this committee with some prior experience m 
affairs beyond that usually found among parents. Only 
in this group would be regarded as having only recently ^ 
involved in school activities. Five of the eight parents were 


wives. , . LqqI 

^^^s. Haines was a member who had been very active m s 
affairs for a number of years. She had attended many 
educational problems were discussed. Having one child enro ^ 
primary and one in upper grades gave her an opportunity to ® ^ 

thing of the school program at these different levels in two din 
schools. Mrs. Haines was a housewife with four years of 
cation. She commented on her view of gifted children after me 
miltce had been organized for about eight months: . 

“I have chang^ my mind. ... I now accept the view tna 
gifted child cannot be taken care of in ibe regular classroom. 
Perhaps 1 didn’t want to accept It . . ^ 

Mr. Lock was a businessman. He appeared to be a leader o 
fluencc in the community, and he had served as the head of 
visory committee to one of the school boards. In his thirties, 
three years of college education, he W’as probably %veallhier than 
other member of the committee. His three children were all j 
young. He expressed some reluctance to judge teachers or sc 
results. 

“Educators are the ones running the schools. If they don t kno^ 
what they are doing — who does? . . . So, I’ve sort of kept my 


out of it. ...” . 

Mrs. Johns was the parent with the least experience “i 
activities. She had been a member of a parent study group hut 
ported almost no other activities. Her two children were in the 
marj’ and middle grades. She had had private school education " 
in high school. She appeared very enthusiastic about being a mcm 
of the committee and expressed some concern about not haring 
opportunity for school participation. She gained courage to '"h' 
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school and observe in some classroonu »vhile she was sersdng on the 
committee. She remarked: 

“You asked me about contact witJt the classroom. ... I have 
tried that — As long as you are not a nuisance and show an interest, 
they don t mind. . . . TTiere is a stronger understanding of :vhat the 
child is doing; bettor parent-teacher understanding, too. . . 

Mrs. hforsc was a parent who had rather extensive past e.xperi- 
ence with the schools. Her hsT) diildren were in the middle grades 
and in high school. She had contacts \ritli the schools as a room 
mother, in civil defense and in a citizens' committee. Over a 


period of about five years she bad seen the school district grow, had 
come to know much about its problems, and had taken part in a num- 
ber of projects directed toward the problems of the schools. Many 
of her concerns about the school program were expressed in terms 
of crih'cisms of not enough breadth, challenge, and variety. A house- 
wife wJio had been a teacher for a brief period, she was in her forties 
and had more than four years of college education. Mrs. Morse was a 
critic, but she saw much tliat \vas good in the schools also. 

“They are certainly improving their methods. All the visual aids, 
the use of other materials— resource materials, —-I like tills. . . .*■ 

Other parents included an architect, a research chemist, and an- 
other housewife who had also been a teacher in earlier years. The 
average education of the parent group was over four years of college. 
Tlieir children nmged from preschool age to college. Tlie majority 
of their children were Junior hi^ school age or older. All had either 


two or three cliildren. 

High school district representation on tlie committee was sought 
because of a desire expressed by both elementary school officials and 
parents that any program developed should omtinue into high school. 
■ The high school district superintendent designated Mrs. Brown as 
their representative. She acted primarily as an observer during the 
first two meetings, speaking briefly at the first meeting and not at all 
at the second. Slie did not attend the fofiowiiig e/giit meetings. Tims, 
tile high school district was a non-participant in most committee 
meetings. Tliis situaUon was openly referred to by one parent: 

“Isn't there a chance that we could get more active participation 
by personnel from the high school district? 1 know we are supposed 
to liave a member, but Has there been any communication to 
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her that we might be doing something that would be quite appropn 
ate for them to be engaged in?’ m- 

District school representatives, after some early c » ’ 
eluded ^vo teachers, two principals, a director of curriculum, a 
sistant superintendent, a high school district curricu urn , 

tor, and the two superintendents. One superintendent me regu 
with the committee; the other, for reasons of health, met the 
mittee only twice. _ 

Tlie chairmanship of the committee was given to Dr. me, 
tor of curriculum of one district, and Assistant Superinten ro 
of the other district on alternate meeting dates. The comnu 
ordinator was designated to serve as recording secretary an 
person among districts, the county, and the consultant. 


Early Activities of the Committee 

Activities of the Gifted Child Committee formally began to 
June. It was hoped that starting at that time would permit study O' 
the summer months and hasten committee activity in the early f 
Tlie first meeting was held in the library of one of the Hillview 
on the evening of June 17. Two parents were absent, along ' 
one of the teachers. The agenda called for a general orientation y 
the rivo district superintendents, follow’ed by a presentation on ^ ir^ 
erational Design for the Study ..." by the consultant. Dr. CunniHo 
ham. _ . , 

First, Mr. Smith of the Hillview district reviewed past 
of the schools In planning for the education of gifted children, 
emphasized earlier studies and program modifications that ha ^ 
suited. He cautioned about the need for money for any propo^ 
program and U»o lack of special state monies for this purpose, 
inlendent Jenkins of Shadyvale made similar points in 
that district. She cautioned about the possibility of detrimental 
of a program for the gifted on the whole educational prograrn- 
emphasized the responsibility of the schools to all children and urg 
that the committee study the needs and ways of meeting them to 
context. Both district superintendents expressed opinions about 
need to involve a wider segment of the community In the study- 

Consultant Cunningham reviewed the current nation-'ridc ^ 
cst among educators and citizens alike in gifted child programs* 
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cautionea against expecting to find simple, pat answers. She pointed 
up the issue of pupii segregation, and suggested that partial segrega- 
tion liad value in meeting the needs of gifted children. As to working 
procedures, Dr. Cunningham suggested that the committee had an 
“over-all guidance function** which indicated the need to obtain 
background, possibly establish subcommittees, and make written 
reports to the school boards that might include recommendations. 
She identified areas that should beconsid«'ed; 

1. Assumptions and agreed-upon principles. 

2. The problems of identification of the gifted. 

3. Tile problem of appropriate terminology. 

4 Theroleof theschool. 

5. Tlie problems of public relations. 

G. Possible ways of workiog with the gifted. 

Tho county superintendent attending this first meeting raised 
questions about the specific purposes of the committee, the nature of 
the decisions appropriate to such a body, and tlie particular problem 
of the committee. lie c-rpressed the view that these questions should 
be clearly answered from the beginning. He was especially forceful in 
asserting that there were certain decisions that rightfully belonged to 
the profession: 

"I Iiave an official concern as cotmty superintendent of scliools. 

. , . Therefore, whatever happens . . . whatever ideas that are usable, 
tliat we can discover here in Uiese two communities, I hope \vill be 
such that they %vill be useful elsewhere. That is my principal excuse 
for having such a concern over these activities. ... As you know, 
the courses of study ... are developed and adopted under the au- 
ihori^ of the County Board of Education. . . . 

“I come to some questions: What is the purpose of this group? 
\Vhat is the nature of the decisions for which this committee is to be- 
come responsible? Tliere are certain decisions that belong to the 
profession) There are* other decisions of comparable importance that 
belong to the people as a whole! . . .’* 

Dr. Cunningham objected to this point of view and expressed 
the opinion that all considerations about gifted cliildren were legiti- 
mate. Later expressions of both school personnel and parents indi- 
cated this this was one of the areas where differences in thinWug were 
significant. Some school personnel, perhaps most of them, snared the 
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concern that a committee with parents participating on 
croach upon activities whicK should in their judgmcn 
to the profession alone. , . 

Another meeting one week later also had good atten ^ • 
the committee members could best become well informe an 
appropriate relationships of the committee to the community a 
schools were the main problems considered. i. 

again mentioned as a desirable opportunity to involve more 
Superintendent Jenkins expressed the hope that interest co 
stimulated rather widely in the community. Superinten en 
mentioned the possible need for taxes for a gifted child program 
the significance of this for good community relations. , 

Several suggestions for initiating the actual study were 
One parent urged that some common understandings were n 
wthin the committee. Mr. Boyd specfiically asked that pro 
program planning, subcommittees, and finance be postponed in a ^ 
of a period devoted to the study of the general problem, thus to 
lating committee thinking to some degree. Another parent 
terested in contacting the parents of gifted children for their i 
These various ideas were not crystallized at this point. , 
meeting on committee organization was planned for the fall. 
terminology, the nature of the gifted group, and some basic pnncip ^ 
were also to be considered. Study materials relating to these 
other topics were made available for committee members to 
w’ith them. 


Inquiry and Discussion 

^Vhen the committee met in the fall, it began an exploration 
numerous aspects of gifted children programs. The meaning 
“giftedness” was discussed. Basic principles were considered. Bepo 
on programs in other school districts were heard. A survey of 
svithin the committee was taken. And reports from teachers in 
Shadyvale and Hillvie^v schools on existing programs for the 
were presented. 

At the end of the fourth general meeting in late October, all 
miltee members were given a questionnaire on which they oo^ ^ 
designate tlieir thinking about certain problems and issues that 
been raised during previous meetings. At the following tneetJn^ 
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these opintonnaires were tallied. The tallies showed considerable 
agreement even at this early date on basic principles, the nature of 
the pupils to be considered, methods appropriate for identification 
of pupils, and ne-tt steps for the committee. A list of eight basic prin- 
ciples were accepted almost unanimously. Emphasis was on the 
intellectually able pupil, Tljereivas substantial interest in the talented 
pupils as well, but almost no agreement on what talents were impor- 
tant. Strong interest in identification procedures using intelb'gence 
and reading tests indicated the focus of the group on intellectual 
giftedness. Program planning was strongly advocated which would 
include identification, enrichment in regular classroom, provision of 
additional books and resources, and attention to raising standards and 
expectations of gifted students. 

Items on which there was no substantial agreement revealed 
some of the major obstacles of the committee. Terminology accep- 
table to most committee members presented a problem. No consensus 
was found on the talents that should be cultivated, although “leader- 
ship" and "creaH\'e writing" carried heavy favor. Acceleration of 
pupils seemed an issue on which there was considerable uncertainty. 
This was also tnie of the formation of speci.-?! classes or groups. 

Tluee meetings provided background on gifted child programs 
in Shadj-vale, Uillview, and hvo other districts. HiJIview representa- 
tives reported their findings on the program of group intelligence test- 
ing over recent years. A group of teachers used about half of the 
meeting to report on the kinds of activities they were currently pro- 
viding for gifted children. Sliadyvale also had a group of teachers 
report briefly on existing practices. 

Tliese reports were well received and prompted questions and 
disctission, Hillvie^v's directs of curriculum. Dr. Fine, commented: 

“. . . It is quite evident to me, and Itn sure to the rest of the 
members of the committee, that we are not starting from scratch in 
this matter of a program for the gifted child. A lot of tilings have al- 
ready been going on; . . . and are going on for the good of the gifted 

children in our schools. So we're not sfirring up anything entirely new 
here. We’re just trying to get it co-ordinated so that ... we can put 
itin the records. ..." 

Consultant Cunningham seemed anxious to be sure tliat this 
comment was not to imply the nartowmg of the scope of the com- 
mittee’s work at this early date; 
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“Well, let me add one thing to this. We might be tr^TOg to 

some other things . . . !” r.r«en- 

At two Other meetings, much of the time was devoted p 
tations by visiting officials of two other school ® r««:pnta* 

programs. A short discussion period followed each of these p 
tions. Still further baclcground was provided to many tnem 
the committee as they attended a special December 
session, the director of a statewide research study on gifted c 
outlined the plans for such a study and discussed its possi e P 
cations for Shadyvale and Hillvievv. 

During the various discussions, the parents seemed to 
observ'ers than discussants. There were times when this 
tinctly not so, but these were few and of limited duration. 
parents sat through entire meetings without speaking. 

Boyd did not speak at three of the five meetings he attended ^ 

June and January, he was considered a reasonably 
son. Mrs. Morse, Mrs. Johnson, and Mrs. Masters not speali 
ing the meetings they attended In the first meeting, parents 
only four times, in contrast to the 8S times for school 
Parents spoke more frequently in subsequent meetings but oi ^ 
approximate the frequency of school personnel. In final mee P’ 
when some disagreements arose, parents spoke a great deal 
frequently than at other times. It was still very limited verbal p 
tidpation in comparison with that of school personnel. 

From the very beginning, parents strongly believed that 
needs of the gifted children were important and could be better 
Thinking about ways of providing for the education of the 
was not so clear, although modification of thinking resulted- - 
Haines, for example, acknowledged her change in view: 

“I’m aware of having changed ... I have come to accept 
view that the gifted child cannot be taken care of in the regular cl^ 
room. . . . I’m concerned with too much separation. . . • Thej 
have to get along. . . . They shouldn’t be separated too much 
the other children. . . .” 

Perhaps this problem of segregation was among the more p^ 
plexing, for it was referred to frequently. Mr. Boyd expressed cooce«* 
for the able pupils’ being held back: 

“As long as you retain the most gifted with the least able, >0*^ 
are going to have trouble. . . . There is trouble vrith using a coto* 
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tnou approach for all. . . . The better students try to go aliead. Tlie 
otliers hold them back. . . 

Mrs. Jones was not sold on segregation. In the beginning she 
commented: 

‘T'he bright . . . Tliey should be kept with the regular class, 
but given lots of e.vtra things. 1 don’t believe in segregation. . . 

Later on, Mrs. Johns continued with similar ideas: 

Tt all depends on the teacher. It is a wonderful thing if a child 
can go along ... be with a class and still be ahead on tlieir own! . . 

As parental opinions crystallized. Dr. Fine also expressed 
stronger views: 

‘Teachers feel that when they have a group of children who are 
homogeneously grouped according to their potential . . . that . . . 
these cliildren can grasp the basic skills so much more rapidly that 
the base of presentation can be broadened much more. , . . Tl)ese 
students can take it more effectively than having a group of children 
who range all the way from the bottom to the top. . . . This is the 
feeling of the teachers, anyway. . . .* 

Consultant Cunningliam cautioned against ox’ersimpliHcation in 
response to Dr. Fine's statement: 

‘Tes but ... the question involved in grouping ... is a com* 
ple.x business. We have oversimplified it in practice. . . . You group 
one way for one purpose; and you group another way for another 
purpose. We prob.ib]y liave at least half a dozen sets of purposes tliat 
relate to this how-you*group thing. . . 

Dr. Fine responded: 

“However, we wouldn’t want to say lliat grouping is poor all be- 
cause we liaven't done the best job of it. Therefore, it doesn't mean 
that we shouldn’t continue the effort." 

Id the January and February meetings, school personnel ex- 
pressed concerns about too much participation of parents In sdiool 
affairs. Parents sensed these concerns and were not entirely happy 
about them. In in(cr\’ie\vs, one parent stated that tlje school ad- 
ministration aJwaj^3 fears “too much participation. Another ex- 
pressed concern about the dirfcnsh'e attitudes of teachers toward 
parents. Still another queried, “WTiy can't liiey listen and realize 
tliat w’e are sincere in wanting to hdp?" 

In January, as specific aspects of programs for the gifted chil- 
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dren were being considered. Shadyvale’s superintendent com- 

"I don’t b-now if this committee is going to decide for 
we are going to set up or not. Tliis kind of botlicrs me. . . . 
to me that the machinery should be planned entirely ir g 
local school district and its teachers. . . " _ , 

The curriculum director from Hillview held a similar 

the proper role of the committee: . , , . 

TVe will propose that certain favors be included in a prog^ 

. . . say, the enrichment of the science or mathematics - 

We are going to have to tell them (the governing board) ‘ ° 

about how we plan to do this, since I don t tliink that ^ ^ 

mittee’s responsibilit)'. ... I think this is the job that is going o 

dropped back in the lap of the administration. . . . 


MovingToward Decisions 


By early January the district superintendent at 
encouraging the committee leaders to think in terms of a 
which the school board could initiate a program for gifted 
for the following school year. The members of the committee 
Hillview met in a special meeting and agreed on a list of prograi*^ P 
sibilities with priorities and a plan for publicity to go to their bo 
A meeting late in January of the entire committee devote 
attention to outlining a report to go to the boards late in January 
Cautions were expressed about going too fast into new programs- 
school representative suggested that more emphasis on present pr*^ 
grams with no ne\v programming for the coming year would perm 
time for more careful planning. Some administrative concern 
expressed about a single report serving t\vo separate districts. 
Smith expressed a desire to have recommendations sufficiently 
cific so that he could give them consideration in terms of buog 
allocations. But controversy over the proper function of the commJ 
tee persisted here and became more intense. Dr. Cunningham 
viewed her thinking about the nature of the committee’s report 


the school boards: , 

“I must confess that up untQ tonight 1 was thinking entirely o 
this group suggesting to the boards that TVe think these things 
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important aspects of Uie program' . . . ; and then saying to the 
boards. 'We hope you will come up with some machino/y, mechanics, 
for planning the details, and do it pretty qtiickly’! iVow we would 
offer our services to help in doing that planning in detail. . . 

Dr. Fine responded to this: 

“Neither one of these boards is familiar with what we have been 
doing. . . . Tliis group . , . owes it to the respective boards to 

make some recommendations for the first-year program. . . 

Superintendent Jenkins had other convictions: 

. . ^Vell, now — the boards don’t know what’s been going on, 
but somebody Ijas to make a recommendation. The one u’ho is going 
to make the recommendation is the one who sits \%nth the board to 
recommend!” 

Mrs. Jenkins emphasized her view: “ft’s got to be up to each in- 
dividual district to make a recommendation. . . 

Dr. Cunningham looked to others In the group for ideas; "Well, 
what do others have to say?” Silence followed. 

Finally Mr. Lark ventured a vlmv: "It (the report) should be as 
close to what the committee thinks as can be.” 

Superintendent Jenkins replied, *1 agree witji that. You have 
to have the report to show what the commitce has done. . . 

Silence prevailed again. Consultant Cunningham suggested that 
no final decisions need be made at tliis meeting. However, one of the 
parents, Mr. Boyd, a school board member, injected a new view: 

"As a board member, I would e;ipect to Jjave certain things in a 
report. . . . One thing would be a complete report of the various 
things we have talked about — and a firm recommendation for a pro- 
gram, not considering time. — would also expect a practical report 
from the committee on how it could be approached on an immediate 
basis extending, say, over a two- or tliree-year period— something a 
little bit tangible. And, tliird, I would w'ant something specifically 
from the school administration concerning how it expects to proceed 
today into next year. I don’t see how the board could act at ail with- 
out these three things.” 

Mrs. Jenkins objected, "I don’t see how this committee, . . . 
could give you what yoim administration is going to do. 

Board member Boyd clarified his view, "The third thing was not 
for tlie committee to do. It was die administration. — 
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Mrs, JenWns pressed her Pf*' 

this committee present that wUl fit ^ ^ ihinh that 

Mr. Boyd’s reaction was strong. That is ^ 

the report should he divided i“‘“ a litUe 

gifted child program Seconay. l^g> ® (art.— Other- 

bit so that it is presented on a prachcalb^is.s . ffliatwill 

rvise. I’m afraid that we might not getting o5 

be a spur to beep on. I feel that there « a ^ % 

the ground at aU. ... A tangible recommendation from tins gr 
on hmv to get started is of very great irnpormnce. ^ 

No real conclusions were reached m ^ the nature 

meeting in early February pursued further the to 

of the report to the hoards. I>. Cunnmgham iwed q 
arrive at a consensus about “. . . what we tto outline, 

should consider. ..." This formed the basis for a o ^ 

A draft of the proposed report to the hoards "’f P'j® coo- 

group at its meeting late in February. At this point 
siderable dissatisfaction with the proposed report OTong r 
and among some school personnel. The issue appear^ g 
how much specificity. A parent expressed the view, /me 
months, we are just teUing the boards that they ought to oo 
thing. We could have done that much months ago. t as 

Apparently the recurring problem of lack of i jo 

what should be the role of the committee had not been reso 
the February 26 meeting, parents objected to a sti5 

report to the two school boards because they felt specificity 
lacking in tlie recommendations. Some school-persoime m 
continued to argue that this was only proper, since it w’as 
sponsibility of the administration and not the committee 
specific proposab. A parent’s reaction to this was express 
interview; , ^ q{ 

“There b no idea of taking over. . . . Thb feeling of tea 
being defensive, and the profession’s move to close off the pro ^ 
from public influence. ... I know they are doing thb! . • 
very dbconcerting.” . ip 

A member of the IIUKiett' staff who had expressed jt 

pushing ahead with recommendations and requests for 1 
earlier meetings was nmv counselling slower movement: 
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... It seems to me ll\at the first year wc are not ready to em- 
ploy a full-time person We don’t know what the program is 

going to be yet We are not ready. . . . Tlje first year is going 

to be spent pretty much in identifying youngsters. . . ." 

Mr. Boyd, noting the recommendations were for a slow-moving 
program, commented: “. . . Isn't that almost what you are doing 
now? . . 

Dr. Cunningham likewise seemed concerned about the cautious 
approaclies being suggested by some school personnel; 

“I hear a modification of our thinking of last time tliat I'm not 
sure I share — the conWetion that, if you were in the first year to at- 
tempt tliis or that, that it would fall on its face, . . . Learning comes 
from the doing, not ]ust planning. . . 

School personnel seemed tom between the desire to get specific 
proposals with committee support before their boards and the de- 
sire to retain for themselves the authority for detailed planning of 
any such a program. 

Mr. Boyd continued to express lus views even after other parents 
seemed reconciled: 

“I think that tliis committee will not be carrying out its responsi- 
bility ... if it drops it and puts it in the hands of individual school 
administrations and boards. It is going to result in floundering. . . . 
We go tlirougli all tliis and come up with some kind of over-all con- 
clusions. ... I don’t tliink that we have carried out our responsi- 
bilities if ^ve don’t bring it do^vn to a somewhat tangible basis as some- 
thing that can be carried out in the ne.xt bvo or three years, ... I 
tldnk we should stick it out until we can make a firm recommenda- 
tion. . . ." 

A committee report to the sdiool boards of the hvo districts was 
drafted during the month of Mardi. It remained largely a statement 
of principles with general recommendations, rather than a set of pro- 
posals for program development. Subcommittees wluch were origi- 
nally planned and periodically diwaissed never came about. Tlie 
survey of the opinions of parents in the communities was not under- 
taken. A bulletin was developed to provide information to school 
personnel on the work of the committee, since communications from 
the committee to otlier district staff members seemed quite limited. 
Newspaper releases were also planned in hopes of providing some 
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commumty-™deorientaaon.Eachdismj=tstaffproceededt^^ 

ils o^■m specific proposal (or a gifted child program for the co g 
year. 


CASE NINE 

Conflict in Alton 


The Alton school board meeting 
in August 1936 marked the beginning of an “open battle 
tljo school superintendent and certain school board members 
community. The Grst big surprise of the meeting was Supenn 
Brown’s offer to “seU” the uno^ired portion of his 
offer brought to light a number of facts, and the disclosure o 
facts in turn set off a series of events that had many impUcahons 
Alton's citizens. j. 

Since Superintendent Brown’s unexpired contract was^ no 
chased by the board members, he found himself entangled in © ^ 
cisions that followed. Did he wisely resolve the choice 
which faced him? ^Vhy did he choose the courses of action 
pursued? Could the deterioration in superintendent-board . t 
ships have been avoided? To what extent, if at all, were the indM 
citizens of Alton responsible for the undesirable events that 
pired? Wiat were the relative effects of personal pressures an 
fonnation on the official decisions of school board members. A 
and related questions arc posed by the case that follows. 


The CemmunUy 

Alton is a small, semi-agricultural communitj' located 
west of a New England industrial center. Many of the residents 
descendants of the early farmers who settled there in the colof** 
days. Some of the land about the village is still used for agricultor^ 
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During tlie postwar employment boom, many people moved into this 
tjuiet little tosvn because of the easy commuting distance to the ever- 
growing employment market of the industrial center. The daily 7:30 
A.Xf. e.vodus of automobiles and workers dramatizes the fact that 
Alton has become a suburban, “bedroom** community. 

Not all the citizens are self-employed farmers or commuters to 
the large industrial center, Alton also has several smaller indiwtrial 
plants. About ten per cent of the wage earners are employed by in- 
dustries in Alton; a majority of the latter group work for a firm which 
produces automation machinery. Tius particular finn pays a substan- 
tial portion of tlie community’s taxes for education. 

Six tliousond people ore included in the Alton School District, 
but only 2,600 actually live in the viUage of Alton. The remainder 
live either in one of the tlireo housing developments adjacent to the 
village or on outlying farms. Most of tlie early settlers belonged to the 
Lutlieran faith and their descendants ha\’e carried on the strong 
church program of their forcfatliers. The Lutheran church Is not only 
the largest and most prosperous church in town, but it also has its 
o>vn elementary school, attended by most of tlie children whose par- 
ents belong to the church. 

Suparinfendent Brown and the School Board 

Mr. Brown first c.-inie to Alton in 1944 as a social studies teaclier 
in the hfgli school. After a very successful year of leaching, he ac- 
cepted the principalship of die Mt. Eden High School in the nearby 
community of hit. Eden. Tliere he spent four rery successful and 
happy years. In 1919 he was offered and accepted the position of 
superintendent of Alton. 

Mr. Browm did not establish residence in Alton when he became 
superintendent but hh’ed in a larger community some 12 miles away. 
\Vhen he was appointed superintendent, he already knew a number 
of Alton’s citizens because of his experiences as a social studies 
teacher there, ffe judged Alton to be a fnend/y place and. on one oo 
casion, stated that he could not walk around town without someone s 
stopping liim for a social chat. 

Wlien he became superintendent, he joined the local Lions 
Club and ^vas a member of the Board of Directors. He was asked to 
run for vice-president of the Ijons, but declined because of the time 
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it would lalce. Mr. Bro%vn joined and was verj' active in both the Ex- 
change Club and the P.T.A. About once a month he and his family 
came to Alton to attend the Lutheran Church. Mr. Brown judged 
that he divided his out-of-school time about ecjually between the 
town’s social and educational organizations. 

Some of Alton’s teachers did not feel close to Superintendent 
Brown. They attributed this feeling partly to the fact that he Hv'cd 
outside of Alton and, therefore, was not a member of the community. 
In addition, many of them believed that the tasks which Superin- 
tendent Brown performed and the decisions which demanded his 
time were far removed from the instructional problems that they 
faced. Consequently, when they visited his office, he was not able, 
in their own viesv, to understand accmately the concerns which they 
had. Few, if any, of the teachers viewed him as a friend, and some 
thought of him as cool and aloof. It seemed that it was not easy for 
him to be friendly and outgoing. Perhaps this was the reason he spent 
a great deal of time in his office. 

In the seven years from 1949-19^ to 1955-1956 inclusive, things 
went along quite smoothly for Mr. Brown as he energetically pur- 
sued a program of new school construction and curriculum improve- 
ments- In his own words, “The first five years were e.xcellent, and 
the next rivo were quite good. I had a very good relationship ^vith my 
teachers and an excellent relationship xvith my school principals. In 
all the time I was in Alton, I never lost a bond issue for school con- 
struction nor a proposition to increase the operational millage.” 

During the first seven years that the superintendent was in Alton, 
there was very little turnover in school-board membership. In 1956 
the five men representing the educational interests of the community 
were all self-employed and none had children attending sdiool. 

Mr. Jones, chairman of the board, owned his own machine shop 
and specialized in making precision-machined goods. He was a mid- 
dle-aged man of medium height who appeared to be very %viry and 
healthy. His grey hair, conservative dress, and well-modulafed voice 
generally created favorable first impressions. He seemed a most af- 
fable person. In a group he did not stand out immediately. Some per- 
sons thought tliat his apparent control over himself and the impres- 
sion he created — that his only motive was to improve conditions in 
the school — ^helped him gready to obtain his objectives. 

Jones established his local machine shop in 1956. Much of his 
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work came from Acme Gauge, oivned by an old friend, ITen Bond. 
Bond owned not only Aone Gauge but also the local sewage disposal 
plant recently completed at a cost of $190,000. To add to this small 
empire, he was also the president of Bond Enterprises, a housing de- 
velopment and construction etunpany. Such holdings had made it 
possible for him to promise Aedcmation of a substantial piece of land 
to the school district as an elementary school site. 

Mr. Abbott was an accountant in business for himself. He was 
lieavy-set, had a ruddy crmiplexion, and walked with a noticeable 
limp. He impressed people as one having great leadership capadty. 
Although he was not overly cordial, be w-as articulate and made peo- 
ple feel quite comfortable >vith him. 

Mr. Wilson, a publisher, was tall, quiet, and definitel}’ a listener. 
He did not liave an outgoing personality. He was not very articulate 
under normal circumstances, but under pressure he could ask some 
very thought-pros’oking questions. 

Mr. Deal was a retired appliance dealer and salesman. His ap- 
pearance resembled the stereotype of a man who had dealt with the 
public in business over a number of years. His flashy clothes, loud 
voice, and heavy build all helped to support his egocentric person- 
ality and the impression that he knew his way around in business. 

Mr. Katz was a salesman who did much traveling. He appeared 
to be very cautious and reserved. His heavy build and ruddy com- 
plexion helped to give liim an air of a judge who would listen to ah 
sides of a c.ase and then, in a quiet and persuasive voice, hand down 
a decision. 

Over the years, negative feelings toward Jones had developed 
among some of the board members. Abbott, for example, felt very 
hostile toward Jones. He judged the latter to be vindictive and cun- 
ning, and he openly opposed Jones both inside and outside tlie meet- 
ing. \Vilson had kno\vn Jones for most of his life, and he strongly de- 
sired to work with him co-operalively. Although he came to challenge 
Jones more and more, he never completely withdrew his loyalty. 

^^^lile the otlier t%vo members objected to Jones s actions, on most 
issues they were strongly influenced by Jones. Deal made vitriolic 
statements out of board meetings about Jones, but he frequently went 
along w’th him on official decisions. Katz sometimes questioned 
Jones’s behavior but, in* the eyes of some observers, tvas greatly con- 
cerned with the balance of power and, therefore, tended to vote with 
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the majority. Since Jones controlled most decisions, this meant tliat 
Katz typically voted to support him. 

In spite of Jones’s powerful control, his colleagues made their 
first concerted move against him in the spring of 19>1. They voted to 
relieve him of his position as school district treasurer. Without prior 
notice he was notified of his dismissal during a regular meeting of tlie 
board. A majority of his fellow board members charged Mr. 
Jones \vith willfully wtliholding payments to the teachers and with 
being lax in discharging his responsibilities as treasurer. In the elec- 
tion one month later, he lost his position as sdiool board member in 
Alton. However, two years later, in June of 1936, Mr. Jones sought 
re-election to the school board and was successful by a margin of 202 
to 175 votes. A weeh after the election, his opponent brought suit 
against him, charging that he had violated a state law by filing late 
and, therefore, could not legally talce office. Owing to legal complica- 
tions, a decision on this matter was delayed indefinitely and, in the 
meantime, Mr. Jones was elected chairman of the school board, 

A Rift Is Revealed 

Superintendent Brown’s decision to offer for “sale** the unex- 
pired portion of his contract was largely motivated by e,xperiences 
he had had svith chairman Jones. Specifically, the move stemmed 
from an “unpleasantness” with Jones over the purchase of 81,500 
worth of chemical la^vn fertilizer and soap. Jones had charged that 
the purchase was imauthorized and had told Brown tliat, as presi- 
dent of the board, he was notifying him that he should resign. Bro\%n’s 
motives for offering to sell his contract seem mixed. He wanted to 
avoid more unpleasantness, sought to place Jones in an untenable 
position with the other members of the Board, and was confident that 
he could justify his action and thus gain status. Furthermore, he was 
embittered by the whole affair. The board members were aware that 
the superintendent had had a very bitter dispute with Jones prior 
to the meeting, although they did not know the details. 

As reported by the Valley Herald. Mr. Abbott immediately 
jumped to his feet when he learned of the pressure upon Superintend- 
ent Browm to resign and demanded of Jones: "\Vhat right did you 
have to consult with Mr. Browm about any kind of resignation with- 
out first talking it over with the board?” At this point Jones further 
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charged Superintendent Bro\vn wth having given the fertilizer and 
soap to his church in the community where he lived. Mr. Jones said 
that he had investigated die matter and had learned that Brown had 
made the donation under the pretext that the goods were ‘surplus 
propert) ‘ and available to hun personally at an absurdly low cost 
because of quantity purchasing of surplus property by the school 
system. After a bitter debate b^veen Jones and Brown, the meeting 
settled down to tlie routine matters at hand Av-itliout having acted on 
Mr. Browm's offer to sell tlie remaining time of his contract This is 
W’hat Brown had hoped would happen. Later in the evening a la\vyer 
was hired to defend Jones in his coming court fight over the legality 
of his election. 

Commenting later on this unfortunate course of events which 
resulted from his relationship with Jones, Mr. Brown said, “f guess 
it all started when I joined the Lions Club. Two members of the 
school board, Mr. Jones and Mr. Wibon, had been trying for years 
to join the Lions but had been rejected by its members. Up to the 
time I Joined, I had remained quite aloof from the members of the 
board in all matters that were not school business. I really didn’t 
get much closer to Abbott, Deal, and Katz, but we did work together 
on Lions Club projects such as rafBes and Christmas parties. I guess 
Jones and ^V^son, especially Jones, resented die fact ^at I belonged 
to the Lions. During my first four years in Alton my relations uddi 
the board members ivere very good and the next fcee years diey 
were good witli some of the members but not so good with others. 
Most of my trouble was with Mr. Jones." 


The Sewage Disposal Problem 

In 1956 the Alton school district began constructing a new 1,000- 
pupil high school. Since the community did not have a municipal 
sewage disposal system, one of the problems facing the board of edu- 
cation and the contractors was that of finding adequate facilities for 
sewage disposal. At first the superintendent and the board negotiated 
will some nearby fanners for tlie purchase of land to be used as a 
drainage field but, for re.asons which were never disclosed, the 
farmers decided not to sell. 

At a board meeting when the sewage problem was discussed. 
Jones mentioned the possibUity of negotiating svith his friend. Bond, 
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about the possibility of lapping into thosc\vago system which he had 
recently completed. Fortunately, and interestingly enough, the se%v- 
age system was sufficiently large to accommodate the number of 
taps required for the new high school. A further argument for utiliz- 
ing Bond’s seNvage system was the fact that one of the main trunk 
lines leading to Bond’s facility was very conveniently located directly 
at the rear of the school property. After some discussion it Nvas agreed 
that Mr. Jones should request Mr. Bond to present a "firm” bid to the 
board at the next meeting. 

At the next board meeting a bid by Bond Enterprises was pre- 
sented. The bid stipulated $78,000 as the cost for taps into the se^vage 
disposal s)'stem. Tliis bid, according to Mr. Bond, was based on ^vate^ 
consumption used in homes in the area. The unit amount of water 
consumption per home was then multiplied by the number of pupils 
(600) to be housed in the new high school the first year. He indicated 
further that, should the school population inwease to the recom- 
mended capacity of 1,000 pupils, an upward adjustment for cost 
would be made when such increase in pupil population occurred. The 
superintendent told the board that he thought the cost was “way 
out of line" and that they should gel more information by using the 
consuldcg services of several engineering firms in the area. Howev'er, 
no formal action was taken on this recommendation. 

During the next few weeks the superintendent decided to con- 
sult some engineering firms on his own. At the next meeting he men- 
tioned again that the cost, as estimated by Bond, was excessive, and 
advised that the board should not accept the bid. He further empha- 
sized that the board would be making a serious mistake if it entered 
into any contract which left the unit cost for additional facilities as 
undetermined as Bond’s proposal implied. Furthermore, Superinten- 
dent Brown said that not only was the cost high, but such a negotia- 
tion wovild also set a precedent for similar services for future con- 
struction in the area. 

Jones came to Mr. Bond's defense by saying that he had gone 
over these figures with Bond and thought that they were not out of 
line. Apparently all the members of the board, except Wilson, were 
then vvnlling to go along with Jones. Mr. Wilson said that he thought 
the entire matter needed review. The superintendent suggested that 
a fact-finding committee should surv’ey other localities in the area 
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and compare costs. Only in this svay could the board arrive at a Just 
price. ^ 

A fact-finding committee was established to examine costs in 
similar communities. After their study, the committee reported that 
they considered §76.000 an exorbitant price. Bond was asked to ap- 
pear at the next session, and the price which he demanded was 
dropped to $48,000. WTren this price was not accepted, Bond lowered 
his price to §28,000. By a three-to-two vote the board accepted this 
latest bid. The superintendent, still confident tljat §28,000 was too 
high a figure, tried to convince the board that they should rescind 
their action until further facts were assembled. However, the board 
had accepted the bid of $28,000 and would not listen to further argu- 
inents- 

Without consulting any of the board members, Superintendent 
Brown on the next day sent a letter to the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instrurtion, tvith a copy to the Governor and to the Vallcij Herald, 
stating that the board svas not functioning in a legal manner and 
that the whole thing “smacked of intrigue and smelled to lu'gh 
heaven." His choice of words he was not soon to forget. Althougli 
tile wording of Superintendent Brown s letter to the State Depart- 
ment might be regarded as unfortunate, he was acting in what he 
thought was the best interest of the school. He had analyzed the 
problem ob)ectiveIy, and os a professional educator thought it was 
his responsibility to bring the situation into the open lest be be 
charged at some later date with a lack of courage and leadership. 

A few days after the supermtendent had witten to the State 
Department, board members Abbott and Katz called a special meet- 
ing of tbe board to discuss the matter of the sewer taps. Both Abbott 
and Katz said that tliey had found that tlie cost of the sewer taps 
\vas indeed excessive and that something should be done about it. 
Jones, Wilson, and Deal failed to appear for the special meeting, 
which had been called in strict compliance \vith State Law regarding 
special meetings. Each of tlie three board members claimed that 
prior commitments had not permitted him to attend the meetmg. 

Jones, acting in his official capacity as president, then called for a 
special meeting which was attended by all the board members. 
However, there was no discussion of the sewer taps, since this item 
had not been included on the agenda. Legally, since all members 
were present, tlie item could liave been discussed, but Jones ruled 
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that discussion on any item not appearing on the agenda for a special 
meeting violated previous board policy. 

The next regular meeting of the board was well attended by 
parties interested in the sewage disposal. After a series of charges 
and counter charges, the board rescinded its motion to accept the bid 
of $28,000 for the sewer taps. Jones and Deal abstained from voting 
on the motion. At this meeting tempers ran high, resulting in state- 
ments reported in the VaUctj Herald, many of which were later re- 
gretted. Developer Ken Bond stormed out of the room in the middle 
of the meeting. 

During the heated discussion, Mr, Brown said that officials in 
the State Department of Public Instruction had advised him that no 
school system in the State had ever paid as much as $28,000 for sewer 
taps. After the board voted to rescind its previous action on the bid. 
Deal remarked, “Now we don't have a sewer system. Will Katz, 
Abbott, and Brown assume all the responsibilit)' for the sewer prob- 
lem in the new school?" According to the Volley Herald, Mr. Deal’s 
remarks brought Abbott to his feel crying, "\Ve called a special meet- 
ing for Afonday night. You were asked to attend. You never showed 
any willingness to extend us the courtesy of attending this meeting.” 
Abbott continued to berate Deal while Jones pounded liis gavel 
calKng for order. After things calmed down a bit, Wilson suggested 
that a thorough study should be made before final action vv’as taken. 


Leave Without Pay 

At the next board meeting, according to the Valley Herald, Mr. 
Jones told Mr. Brown that he was being placed on an “xmpaid leave 
of absence” status. Mr. Jones said that the suspension was the result 
of sending the letter about the sewage disposal debacle to the State 
Department and for releasing it to the press without notifying the 
board. ^^Tien the resolution to suspend Brown was put to a vote, 
Abbott and Katz voted against it 

Previous skirmishes with the Board had always left Mr. Brown 
wath the feeling that such occurrences were just a part of being a 
superintendent of schools. He bad been annoyed a number of tim^ 
and had been known to be caustic in his reply to criticism. He felt 
that Chairman Jones was making a concerted effort to destroy his 
professional career. Until recently he bad taken the attitude that be 
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must fight for what he thought was best. Increasingly, howe\’er, the 
impact of developments began to weigh heavily upon him. He be- 
came defensive, found it easy to project blame upon others, espe- 
cially Mr. Jones, and in general found himself preoccupied with 
finding ways for revenge. The forced leave, without pay, brought 
him to the “boiling" point. The interest of the school, his staff, and 
the community became unimporfanL In its place there developed 
intense bitterness and a feeling that he had been the victim of the 
calculated cunning of evil men. 

At least three of the board members had not anticipated that 
Superintendent Brown would respond with bitterness. They remem- 
bered particularly that in the early years of Browm’s tenure he had 
seemed affable and friendly. They had not suspected that he had the 
potential for such bitter responses. They were also somewhat sur- 
prised that he recently had "clammed up” in his relations svith them 
while, at the same time, be bad menUooed an open pob'ey svitb the 
press. As for Jones, he consistently stated that his actions were guided 
by what he considered to be the welfare of the school. 

A short time after Brown wrote the letter to the State Depart- 
ment, Jones, Deal, and Wilson, \vithout board approval, notified the 
local newspaper that tliey had visited the State Department of Pub- 
b'e Instruction relative to the sewage disposal and tliat they had been 
completely "vindicated.” Following a series of cliarges and responses 
at the next board meeting. Brown claimed, “I have earnestly tried to 
work wdth the board this year, but it has been not only virtually im- 
possible to work vvilh Mr. Jones and Mr. Deal, but has been extremely 
unpleasant.” Brown also charged that Jones acted improperly as a 
board president when he organized the local teachers into the A.F. 
of L. Bro^vn announced to tJie members in the audience, “After I 
objected to this labor activity, Mr. Jones went over my head by 
tampering with the curriculum, restricting my purchasing power, and 
interfering \vitli the staff." Jones denied these charges of Mr. Browm, 
but Katz testified that each was true. Katz continued. T tliink what 
the;* (Jones, Deal, and Wilson) have done to Mr. Brorni is inexcus- 
able. I think bom-ds of education should merely determine policies 
and should depend upon tlic superintendent to handle administrative 
and educational matters in tlie district Mr. Brown merely «Tote that 
letter to the State Department to protect his professional reputation 
as an educator. He did not want to be a party to tlie gross misuse of 
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public funds which the hid for $28,000 or above would represent In 
fact, the letter was written in the interests of the school district. 

Many tosvnspeoplc spohe up in sharp criticism of the dismissal. 
One of the parents said, “It’s a dirty trick. Should this man be cntci- 
fied for trying to save the taxpayers some money?” 

After strong feelings had been expressed on bolli sides, Abbott 
reminded tlie board that it now had anotlier problem. It had not 
discharged its superintendent. He liad merely been suspended. 
was to “run” the school now? 

In an attempt to place someone in charge of the schools, the 
board majority suggested tliat the principal of the high school be 
asked to take over the position as acting superintendent. Although 
the principal did not refuse, he did ask time to “think it over."* 
Mr. Brown decided that he was not going to accept his suspen* 
sion wthout some kind of resistance. He contacted his lawyer and 
was told to report to the school each day even though he did not do 
any work. Tlic high school principal continued to “think it over” and 
never assumed the title of acting superintendent. TIjc superintendent 
reported at his ofBce each day but discharged no responsibilities. 
With no superintendent and no acting superintendent, the president 
of the board, Mr. Jones, took over the reins of the school. Under his 
“leadership,” the school board bought a fleet of new buses, a move 
that Mr. Brown had opposed for several months because of a lack of 
funds. Also during Mr. Jones’s “reign,” the board decided to invest 
$650,000 of the building fund through a private investment firm. 
This investment proved costly to the district. 

During Mr. Brown’s suspension he went to the State Department 
of Public Instruction, where he talked to the administrative assistant. 
Said Mr. Brosvn: I told the assistant that the board majority had in- 
vaded the right of the board by calling on the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction without the knowledge and consent of Mr. 
Abbott and Mr. Katz.” 

In a few days, matters were further ensnarled by the serving of 
an injunction on three board members by Air. Brown to sho%v cause 
on or before the 11th of the next month as to why they should not 
be restrained, enjoined, and prohibited from enforcing the suspension 
without pay. Also, on the same day, Mr. Jones was to appear in court 
- on his disputed election. 
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\Vhen contacted by the local ne^vspaper about further details 
On the sewer taps, Jones said, “The number of taps required to serv- 
ice^ the new school has not yet been determined. When such a de- 
cision is reached by competent authorities, then and only then ^viIl 
Uje board be able to detemune the actual cost of sewage disposal and 
negotiate a price for the service." 

Wr. Jones went to court on tlie 11th and admitted that he had 
failed to file his application for schoot board candidacy until ten days 
after the June 9th deadine. He claimed that he followed the June 
19th date appearing in a legal advertisement under the signature of 
Mr. Deal. Deal stated that Mr. Browm had given him that date. "The 
preparation of the advertisement is a responsibility of the board 
secretary," said Mr. Brown. Tl>e court ruled that the election v’as 
legal on the groimds that Alton was a registered district and not a 
fourth-class district. 

In the case of Bto\vn vs. Deal, Jones, and Wilson, the judge 
ordered a 'Status Quo" for the present and, over a board plea, or- 
dered and set a trial date for the 15th of the following month. The 
judge also stated, “The court is distinctly of the impression that any 
public board must, before it can remove its officials, give notice of 
charges and have a hearing on it." Mr. Frank, the lawyer for the board 
members, staled. "Mr. Brown is not under tenure so he must sue for 
money, not the illegality of the board procedures." Mr. Summers, 
the lawyer defending Mr. Brown, contended that the superintendent 
should have protection from such an arbitrary or unreasonable dis- 
missal. 

In the meantime, construction of the new school neared comple- 
tion. However, the sewer-tap problem had not yet been solved. It 
became clear that, if the February deadline %vas to be met, the sewer- 
tap problem had to be solved witliout further delay. Tlie board mem- 
bers bad often mentioned the possibility of asking Kingston, a nearby 
community, for permission to tap into tlieir sewer system, but Mr. 
Jones had always balked at this proposal. He claimed that the board 
should not get "involved" with Kingston and should solve its own 
problems. At the next board meeting it was again suggested tliat 
Kingston be "sounded out” on a proposed sewer tap. To everyone s 
surprise, Mr. Jones agreed. 

Kingston agreed to a seww-tap request and quoted the figure 
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of 30 taps for $9,000, but only if all the Alton board was in agreement 
and if Bond Enterprises was willing to relinquish all rights to the 
sewer taps. The Board of Education issued a check to the City of 
Kingston for $9,000. 


ATemporary Remsiatemerjt 

In a few days Mr. Bro\\'n received a letter from the board asking 
him to meet svith them for a special hearing- Mr. Jones, who wTote 
the letter, told a reporter, “The board unanimously authorized me 
to \viite to Mr. Bro\^’n and ask him to come in and talk our troubles 
over." 

After consulting his lawyer, Mr. Bro\%'n attended the meeting, 
where he was notified that by unanimous approval of the board he 
had been reinstated with aU rights and ba(i pay. Mr. Brmvn said, 
“The reinstatement is penonally gratifying to me.'’ This statement, 
however, did not reflect all of Mr. Browns feelings. Still embittered 
by the experience, Mr. Bran's mission seemed to be the ousting of 
Mr. Jones from the Board of Education. He could hardly znentjon Mr. 
Jones’s name without giving the impression that he wanted to find 
some way of eliminating him. In fact, as a condib'on of reinstatement 
Mr. Brown insisted that an impartial study of Superintendent-Board 
relationships be initiated. Mr. Brown’s hope was that he would be 
reinstated and his opponents on the Board, especially Mr. Jones, 
^vould be recalled from board membership. 

Mr. Jones would not comment on the reinstatement except to say, 
“Enough has been said already.” 

A fe^v days after Mr. Brmvn w'as reinstated, he received a phone 
call from the construction foreman of the ne%v high school telling 
him that a man from Bond Enterprises was on the school grounds 
cementing all the sewer taps. Mr. Browu immediately called Bond 
and learned that the latter was going to fight the sewer-tap contract 
being given to Kingston. Mr. Bond also stated that he had called 
Mr. Jones to tell him that he was going to cap and cement the srnver 
taps, and Jones had told him to go ahead. 

Shorlly thereafter the board of education received a check for 
$9,000 from the City of Kingston with an explanation that they could 
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not consider the sewer-tap contract if it meant a court fight with 
Bond Enterprises. Tlie Alton board met in a special session and 
agreed to hire a lawyer and to bring suit against Bond Enterprises. 
Tills placed Mr. Jones in the very awlnvard position of bringing suit 
against something he had instigated. Furthermore, Ken Bond had 
been his friend, and it was through this friendship that the promise 
by Bond to donate land for an elementary school had been made. 
At this point, llie land had not yet been deeded to the school district 
Mr. Jones was unusually quiet during the whole meeting. 

In an unexpected move. Deal sent out about 1,500 letters to the 
voters of Alton. The letters informed them that he was not acting as 
a board member but as a private dtizen in requesting information 
from them. \Vauld tliey please show him by returning the enclosed 
card that they were in favor of settling the sewage disposal problem 
at a figure of $23,000? The voters were led to believe that if a majority 
of them were in favor of negotiating for the figure of $23,000, Ded 
would take it upon himself as a board member to see that their 
wishes were carried out. Ffe would do this by getting a motion passed 
at the next board meeting. 

At the next meeting of the board, Mr. Deal stood up and told the 
board and audience that, as a result of his letters, he tliought that 
tlio board should negotiate with Bond to settle tlie sewage disposal 
problem for $23,000. He moved a resolution to that effect. Mr. Ab* 
bott ashed him how many people had answered Iiis letter. Deal’s 
ans^ver was, “Aiy phone has been jinglingall day.” Deal was pressed 
by members of the board to reveal how many postal cards were 
returned to him, but he refused to cite any number. In fact, contrary 
to Deal’s intention of canvassing the electorate, he sent letters to only 
abouthalf of the electorate. 

Still more confusing to tlie electorate was the fact that the day 
foUosving Deal’s letter to them be had announced Jo the Valley 
Herald that he was going to resign. Said Deal, Everything is in a 
mess.” He cited changes in the architect’s plans, tlie dispute over the 
suspension, and constant threats of court suits as reasons for leavmg 
the board. “I don’t want to be party to aU tliese delays.” he said. Deal 
never indicated when he was going to resign. Actually, his resigna- 
tion took place several months later. 

The community was completely aroused by this time, and under 
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the leadership of the parents, a recaB movement to get Jones off the 
board was started. The charges were: 

1. Failure to work in the best interests of the schcwl, 

2. Failure to implement additional elementary school facilities, 

3. Illegal suspension of the superintendent, 

4. Dictatorial conduct, 

5. Bepeated lack of support of educational objectives, 

6. Constant wanglmg with other board members. 

A petition, incorporating the charges, was signed by 600 people 
in the community, and when Jones was asked about his reaction to 
this by a reporter of the Vdlletj UeraJd, his only comment was, “I 
don't teow. I don’t get mad easy." 


A Partial Solution 

At the next board meeting, which was attended by 50 electors, 
the largest turnout in school board history, the committee submitted 
its petition for recall. They were told that Mr. Deal, the board secre- 
tary, had 30 days to check the signatures. Frior to the expiration date, 
Mr. Deal announced that the petitions were not prepared in com- 
pliance >vith law and were thus not valid. This action resulted in a 
suit brought against Deal by the citizens. In the course of the suit, it 
was revealed that the petitions were legal. Howe>'er, a number of 
months elapsed and tlie school year of 1956-1957 closed without the 
recall of Jones becomingeffective. 

At the same meeting at which the petitions were submitted, 
Jones sidetracked all moves to answer any questions from the floor. 
People soon began to leave in disgust, murmuring veiled threats as 
to what they would like to do to Mr. Jones. 

The superintendent and his principals were asked to attend a 
meeting of the board, which was to deal ^vith contracts and salary 
raises. The principals were told the amount they were to receive. 
The superintendent, \sithout having been responsible for recom- 
mending them, was asked to approv'c the raises. The principals were 
asked to leave the zoom. Mr. Brmvn was then notified tliat his 
contract was not being renewed for the next year on the grounds 
tlial it was in tlie best interest of the school that he not remain in 
Alton. 
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During the nest few months, the credentials of appHcants for 
the position of superintendent were reviewed. By July a new super- 
intendent had been hired, Uie courte had fixed the figure of §12,0(X) 
as a reasonable cost for the sewer taps, and the petiUon for the recall 
of Jones was still in the courts. 


CASE TEN 

Salem Secret Societies 


Caesar rose to speak. Twelve members 
came to respectful attention. “Brothers, if there is no further business 
to come up, the meeting is adjourned. May brotherly love go with us." 

Caesar started on his right and shook hands with oil the mem- 
bers, saying as he grasped each band, “Friendship." Each brother in 
turn answered, “Forever." Caesar was followed solemnly by the 
brothers in turn until all Iwd shaken hands. Tliey gra\'ely filed out. 

The above ritual signaled the dosing of a regular meeting of 
tile Julius Caesar Fratenut}-. It was taken from a copy of the ritual 
and constitution of that organization used in 1916 in the Salem, 
Oregon, High School. Activities of the Julius Caesar secret society 
at this early date predpitated action by the school board against the 
society’s expanding activities in the high school and marked tlie start 
of a struggle that was to last until 1952. The true signature of “Caesar" 
was attadied to the 1916 ritual copy. Near the end of the struggle in 
1949, another boy by the same name, possibly the son of the first 
signer, was expelled from Salem High School because of his mem- 
bership in a secret sodety. 

The above account of the Julius Caesar Fraternity represents a 
problem in American secondary education tliat goes back at least to 
1866. Legal action lias been taken against secret sodety movements 
in most states. Oregon, the scene of the present case, passed a law 
forbidding secret sodeties in 1909. Expulsion or suspension from 
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school was provided as the student penalty for membership, and ad- 
ministrators could be iined for not adhering to the law. 

Secret societies still operate in the schools of many states, and 
they raise various issues wbidi the school administrator must face. 
Among the questions which the present case poses are the following: 
Could die problem have been solved at all had all tlie former fra- 
ternity members remained “in the fold”? How far can oul-of-school 
cliques and social groups devel<^ without being classed as fraterni- 
ties? Are school organizations in wliich ability is a membership 
prerequisite subversive? Why did Salem's secret societies persist for 
decades although they were clearly illegal? In the face of the respon- 
sibilities legally assigned to the administrators, were there alterna- 
tives other than coercion for meeting the problem? 

At the climax of the secret societies' struggle in 1950, Salem, the 
capital city of Oregon, had a population of *13,000. About 15,000 
more people lived in the suburban areas. State government activities 
and the rich agricultural farms in the surrounding valley were the 
main economic supports of the city. Located on tlie main line of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, the city was bordered on the east by 
Highway 99, the direct route from Seattle to Los Angeles. Tlie broad 
WUlamette River flowed quietly by on the west The city’s industry 
was limited to sawTnilb, canneries, and flax-processing plants. The 
surrounding regions raised great amounts of fruits, vegetables, ber- 
ries, and nuts. 

As befitted its rural character, Salem was judged conservative 
by many persons. Basically a middle-class to\vn, it had many wealthy 
people who had earned their fortunes from the commerce of the com- 
munity or on the farms that surrounded it. It \vas one of the last 
communities of its size in the United Stales to adopt secondary edu- 
cation through the twelfth grade. It did so only after the voters had 
voted against it three times. The fourth vote was successful and the 
first four-year high school class graduated in 1906. 


Early Phases of the Struggle 

The official struggle against secret societies in Salem High School 
began in 1916, when the school board ordered all such societies 
\vithin the school to have a faculty adviser. Holding true to die se- 
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crclive nature of its sodety. the Julius Caesar organizaUon pre- 
seated a statement to the board refusing an adviser and refusine to 
disband. ® 

Setting a pattern for future caution and discretion in dealing 
^vith such societies, die board requested an opinion from the attorney 
general on the legality of its position. The attorney general refused 
to rule. Thereupon the director of the board summoned the society 
as folloivs; 


Now, therefore, you and each of j'oii are hereby cited to 

appear at said time and place and then and there to show cause if 
any of you have or if any exist why an order shall not be made 
suspenthng you or expelling you from the Salem High School. It has 
been fottnd that a secret society exists among the pupils in said hig^ 
school, contrary to law, and that}*ou are engaged in the organization 
ormaintenance thereof. 

Sensing the seriousness of the boards intention to expel them, 
the sociely capitulated and a faculty adviser was appointed. Gradu- 
ally ft became dear, however, that the societies tvere not playing fair 
with dieir faculty advisers. Problems developed over the hazing ao* 
tivities connected with initiation. For example, the case is recorded 
of a girl initiate who was forced to drink a mixture of csistor oil, cold 
cooldng grease, coffee grounds, raw oysters, and mackerels’ eyes. 

By October 1919, the school board was sufficiently concerned 
to pass a resolution against hazing. The resolution was ineffective, 
and on April 14, 1921 a new resolution was passed. It provided that 
all dubs in existence must submit their by-law's and constitutions, 
oaths and pledges, to the sthool board. Continued violations of this 
policy between 1921 and 1933 resulted in 19 boys being e>pelled. 

Tmvard the end of the 1921-1933 period, the secret societies, 
according to many observers, were in control of student activities. 
They became an integral and most powerful force in the Salem High 
Scliool community. A former member of the Julius Caesar fraternity 
gave a word picture of the secret societies’ influence on Salem fligh 
School during tlieir heydey: 

“As one entered the front door before school started, small 
groups of boys or girls huddled in noisy but private seclusion. One 
group of boys, the Friars, all wore identical pants with wide inserts 
of a different color in the low«^ leg and lined at tlie edge with pearl 
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buttons. The mass of students passed along the hall giving wde 
berth to the self-reserved areas of the secret societies. In the assembly 
hall each group sat in a section permanently reser\'ed for it. Student 
officers were ^ club members, since a non-member had no chance 
to gain office. All members of the basketball teams belonged to the 
same dub. The same was true for football and other athletic teams. 

Membership on the ball team did not entitle a boy to member- 
ship in the dub; membership in the proper dub had to come before 
a boy could turn out for a sport- A vice-principal of Salem High dted 
the case of a student who turned out for football without being an 
active member in the proper dub. The next day he was taken by his 
teammates out on a lonely road, brutally beaten, and left in a ditch 
seriously injured. 

Different observers liave reported that club members, during 
the 1921-1931 period particularly, were student leaders and tended 
to come from prominent famih'es. Thus, the sons of such officials as 
the state governor, state treasurer, and the mayor of Salem belonged 
to the secret sodeties during the ’twenties and early ’thirties. Report- 
edly, there Nvas a change in the quality of the leadership in the secret 
sodetfes during the ’forties. 

In September 1933, a student was injured during secret society 
hazing activities. Because it wished to give the fullest consideration 
to the matter, the board held bvo hearings during 1933 and 1934. 
Fonner secret sodety alumni defended the sodeties at the meetings, 
hut dvic organizations of Salem backed the School Board in its stand 
against these organizations. Based upon this support, the Board re- 
jected the proposal for continuing the sodeties. 

At least one Salem ncNvspaper held up the banner by publishing 
the following editorial. 


^VHY THEY ARE BARRED 
Capifsi /oarnai SaJem, Oregon Oct 24, 1934 
Partisans of high school secret societies have appeared before 
the board of education asking whv the societies are being fought 
and their members barred from school activities. Th^’ demand the 
devising of some scheme for countenancing their societies. Their 
proposal was deser>-edly rejected. 

High school secrrt societies are barred because the state law 
bans them and the board is only living up to the law. It wotJd be in 
violation of statutes they are sworn to uphold, if societies are officially 
countenanced. That thej’ exist is the fault of aluiimi and parents. 
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These societies are barred because expo-ience proves them a 
demoralizing inlluenee in school life, breeders of issension, favorit- 
ism, discrimination, and snobbishness. They are an undemocratic 
mliuence in the foundation of our democracy— the pubJic schools. 

Further evidence of the thought and consideration given by the 
school board to the problem of secret societies is shown by the de- 
velopment of a plan for control. Tlie preamble to the plan of action 
follows; 

The one hope of a permanent correetfon for the secret society 
evil is tliat the attitudes of the boys and girls toward these organiza- 
tions will change. The influences that will be most effective in bring- 
ing about such a change will vary with the individual. Some will 
respond to advice and friendly council, especially if it can be clearly 
shown that there are evil results; others wiU be influenced by a strong 
public sentiment; while others need a redirection of their energies. 
We should first give each one a chance to drop out of his club. Then 
bring stronger pressure on those who are left. 

In effect, the plan provided for study to determine the effects of 
dub activities, and outlined a controlled campaign to eliminate the 
dubs. Furthermore, authorized school activities to effect a redirection 
of student energy were planned. 

The attitude of the school board during the tnid*thirties is indi- 
cated in the follo\ving policies, which they adopted to guide their 
actions; 


1. There must be complete confidence and agreement among our- 
selves at all points. The entire high school staff should be given 
time to think through the problem and should be kept informed 
of the purposes and piwgress of the cam^’gn. 

2. The co-operation of the press should be enlisted. That type of 
publicity can have a dedaed effect on our results, ft will probably 
be best to have no mention of the early stages of our work. 

3. We should avoid entangling alliances. Also, we must preserve the 
dignity and authority the sdiol staff, and remain independent 
of other agencies that may operate along similar lines. 

4. The fact that such work will take time and eneiwshocdd be Faced. 

It should be considered part of the services that the district is 
paying for, , i 

5. Elimination of secret societies should be recognized as only part 
of a bigger work the school should be doing in trainmg boys and 
girls tolive in a changing world. 

New personnel. In 1937 a new vice-principal was assigned to 
Salem High Scliool. He vvas selected because of his marked abOity 
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to maintain classroom discipline, and was instructed to do his best 
to get rid of secret societies. He embarlccd upon an ambitious pro- 
gram of investigation and was instrumental in having all members 
and even those who were suspected of membership eliminated from 
sports and other activities. This action apparently helped to curtail 
activities during the year. However, the new vice-prindpal left at 
the end of the year to accept a principalship in another part of the 
state. 

Franh Bennett became Salem’s school superintendent in 1939 
and remained until the climactic struggle against the societies ap- 
parently ended in 1952. Grave concern about secret societies was 
expressed by school board members when they interviewed Dr. 
Bennett for the position. He accepted the superintendency pledging 
to eradicate the secret society problem. From the time be took office, 
the school board members never wavered in consistently maintaining 
a policy of opposition to the secret societies. Bennett later stated 
that the main reason for the successful elimination of the secret so- 
cieties was the board members’ willingness to support established 
policies regardless whose children were involved. 

Although the strict procedures employed by the vice-prindpal 
in 1937-1938 seemed to have immediate effects, the results were not 
permanent In the early years of Bennett's administration, secret 
sodety activities continued unabated. For example, the following 
news item appeared in the Capital-Journal newspaper in 1942: 

Nine police officers were called into action early Sunday morn- 
ing to break up a riot near Ae Marion Hotel where, according to 
police reports, the anual banquet of the Julius Caesars was held 
earlier in the evening, and before the row was over six young men 
were arrested on charges ranging from plain drunk to inciting a riot. 

During the melee bottles of ketchup were wielded and hurled 
and a series of individual fights broke out Several of the officers 
were struck by fists and other objects inclu^g bottles; many car 
windows were broken. 

Such actions stimulated the board to issue a public declaration 
of policy. This policy was to set the pattern for future action by the 
board regarding secret organizations in die Salem Public Schools, 
The policy which is quoted below guided the board through ten 
years of caitical decisions; 
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SALEM PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Salem, Oregon 
May 21, 1942 

Declaration of Policy 

Belative to Secret Societies in the Salem Schools 

This policy is hereby adopted by the Salem School Board and shall 
be effective immediately, except as hereinafter provided in Section 8. 

1. A bulletin shall be prepared and placed in the bands of each 
9th grader as he renters for Senior High School, and new stu- 
dents coming in from outside the Salem district as they register. 
This bulletin shall cany general information to the students con- 
cerning the privileges in the Salem high school and a caution 
against membership in secret organizations, and a brief state- 
ment of Board policy in such matters. 

2. The Senior Jugh school administraben shall maintain a regular 
committee and organization to deal consistently and persistently 
\vith this matter. The Chairman and personnel of this committee 
shall be named by the prindpal and confirmed by the superin- 
tendent. Such committee shall meet regularly, receive reports on 
students suspected of membership, pass upon eligibili^ lists (so 
far as seaet societies are concerned), prepare memorandum to 
be attached to permanent records, and recommend to the prin- 
cipal action on secret sodety cases. The re^nsibUi^ for action 
on secret sodety suspensions sball rest with the principal, and 

. of expulsion witli the Board. 

3. All students «’ho, by their conduct and association, give suffident 
suspicion of “secret sode^" membership, shall be barred from 
participab'on in all school activities except attendance at classes, 
beginning September, 19-12. The responsibility to keep himself/ 
herself free from suspidon of membership shall rest xvith the 
student if the student is to eimy the privileges of student activi- 
ties, such as student body officers, student body tickets, school 
dances, and other sodal functions, dub membership, paitidpa- 
Uon in atijetics, and partidpation in the commencement ex- 
ercises and receipt of a diploma. 

4. Students who have been denied participation in student activi- 
ties because of suspected membraship, may not be returned to 
the eligible list until more than one semester of probation has 
elapsCT, after formal affinnative action by the committee and 
approval by the principal. (Exe^t in cases in which the com- 
mittee fod their own action incorrect.) This would mean that 
a student, after being placed <m probation, must serve on such 
probation the balance of any semester in which that probation 
os granted, and the following semester, before he/she may again 
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become eligible. For instance, an individual wishing to pa^ 
tidpate in commencement exercises would have to have received 
such probation by the end of the junior year in 1942 to be 
eligible for participation in commencement exercises at the end 
of his/her senior year in 1943. Any student once reinstated who 
is again declared ineligible, may be expelled or returned to the 
ineligible list, if deemed wise, provided that such student shall 
not be given this consideration a second time. Any student on 
the ineligible list, must sufficiently remove such question so as 
to be placed on the probation list within a period of eighteen 
%veehs or be subject to expulsion as a “secret society” member. 
Any student completing high sdiool or leaving high school for 
any reason, who still remained on this ineligible or probation 
list, shall have a memorandum of such facts made a part of his 
permanent record. 

5. Any student barred from student activities for reasons of sus- 
pected membership who engages in activities or becomes a party 
to episodes that bring reproach to the school, or who conducts 
him^lf in an antagonistic or unco-operative manner with school 
officials, shall be suspended by the principal, and, if proper atti- 
tude Is not evidenced, shall be expelled by the Board. 

6. “Secret society” members Hill be expelled from school by the 
board. The committee shall recommend suspension and expulsion 
from school of any student whose conduct, associations, be- 
havior, or concerning whom other evidence is sufficient to con- 
vince the committee of a student’s membership. Upon receipt 
of such recommendation, the principal shall review the case 
and act. If he feels there is insufficient evidence, he shall im- 
mediately refer the case to the committee for further study and 
recommendation. If be concurs in the recommendation of the 
committee for expulsion, he shall maVe his recommendation to 
the Board for final action. 

7. No student, completing high sdrool work and still remaining on 
the probation or ineligible list because of suspicioned “secret 
society” membership, shall be admitted for post-graduate work. 

8. Students now in school and expecting to return next year, and 
known to be or suspected of being members of “secret societies,” 
shall be contacted by the Dean of Boys and the Dean of Girls 
immediately and given an opportunity to declare their intentions, 
after explanation of the new polic)’, and to make affidavits %vith 
their parent/s to that declaration. Upon saiisfactorij attitude 
and a completed affidavit by parents and students, they may, by 
committee recommendation, be placed upon the probation list 
as of this semester. Those who fail to do so must do so before 
the)’ may be admitted to school in the fall of 1942. Fall proba- 
tions sh^l date from the fall semester. Seniors of the 1942 class 
now in school and known to be members of, or suspected of 
being members of, “secret societies,” shall be given a like 
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pnvilege of declaration. Upon a satisfactory atiituth and a com- 
pleted affidavit of piirents and students, (hey may be allowetl all 
privileges of graduation. Other^vise, they shall receive only their 
credits and be denied all ^nation privileges and diplomas 
and memorandum of facts diall be attached to their permanent 
record. ‘ 

9. Students graduating in the class of 1942, and thereafter, or leav- 
ing school for any reason, of whom it may become known that 
he/she has since become or were members at date of leaving 
school, shall have such memoiandvm made a part of their per- 
manent record with the school. 

10. Nothing in this statement of policy shall be construed to mean 
that equal standards of conduct and behavior shall not be ex- 
pected of students other than "secret society" members, and 
that like action shall be taken for like conduct. 

Note — ^The terms "elipble," “inelipble.” and "probation," as used 
in this statement of policy are restricted to “secret society” relation- 
ships. 

Tlie committee, established by action of the board, took a vigor- 
ous stand with reference to its outlined responsibilities. In April 1943, 
the committee reported further activity in the Julius Caesar Society. 
Tliree boys were e.xpelled for attending an annual banquet and dance 
sponsored by an alumni group of the society. 

Such diligent scrutoy by the committee paid dividends, and 
before the end of the school year the assistant principal was able to 
report favorably to the school board: ‘There is no question but that 
tlie activities of secret societies are at a low ebb at the present time 
in Salem Schools. . . 

On February 2, 1943 the Salem School Board placed a bulletin 
in the hands of each ninth-grader wjiicli warned against membership 
in secret societies. The bulletin was addressed to the parents of new 
students of the Senior High School and urged the participation of 
students in school activities. It quoted Oregon School Law regarding 
secret societies. Tlie signatures of both parents and students were 
required as ev^■dence that tb^ bad receh’ed the bulletin. Selected 
portions from tlie bulletin folloxv; 

E.icb student should avoid membership in so-called “secret 
societies.” They are illegal in Oregon, and their members are subject 
to suspension or expulsion by the Board. Students Jajo«7i to be 
members will be expelled and those strongly suspected of 
ship because of their associations or conduct, are barred from all other 
activities other school attendance. They are ineligible for stu- 
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dent body membership, or to hold student body office; to be 
members of regular school clubs or activities; to participate in 
athletics; or, to participate in the Sttiior IJigh School commencement 
exercises. 

Once declared ineligible in such cases, individuals shall remain 
ineligible for one whole semester be)'ond the semester in which they 
may be placed on probation for re*admittancc to activities. Students 
finishing or leaving school and still on the probation or ineligible list 
because of suspected secret sociclj' membership, shall have a memo- 
randum of such facts made a part of his/her pennanent rccord- 

We call your attention to these societies because involvement 
with them may deprive your child of the opportunity of school par- 
ticipation and affect his permanent record. Students are often sought 
for these clubs. They feel Battered by the attention and pin svithout 
realixation of the full implication of their act. Students wishing to 
withdraw have found themselves so treated that it maVes the with- 
draival more difficult than they have the strength to command. 
Stories of terrorized youth who have joined, or indicated interest in 
membership, and later dedded to stay out, are common. 

Experience throughout the country has evidenced the undesir* 
abOity of such organizations. Sufficient social and group activities 
are provided within the regular sdiool program. We therefore urge 
all parents and students to co-operate with the Board and the school 
administration to the end that our school may be free of the charge 
of harboring illegal organizations. 


Another Period of Concentrated Secret Society Activity 

Early in 1946 Principal Carlelon held a discussion meeting xdth 
parents in an attempt to create a better understanding of the prob- 
lem. He described the nationmde pattern of the secret society 
problem and dwelt on its history in Salem. He e^^lained to the par- 
ents that condoning such societies was a direct violation of school 
law and that leniency on the part of the school board would only 
foster more activity. He said, “Meetings let go wth just a warning 
only cause new groups to start. In attempting to point out the reasons 
for the severity of the Board s policies, he dwelt on the fact that the 
secret society philosophy was “Once a member, always a member,” 
and that even parents found that tiiey had little control over this. 

He pointed out that students who joined secret societies soon 
formed undesirable patterns of conduct. He noted that secret society 
members habitually stayed out late and participated in unchaperoned 
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parties trips. Parents were advised to check with the school 
authorities immediately if any sudi behavior was noticed. 

On May 30, 1946 Principal Carleton received an anonymous 
phone call at his home. The voice said, "This is an alumni member of 
the Julius Caesar Club. I am calling to say that we will never cease 
to support the J ulius Caesar Club. We will do everything in our power 
to keep it going." Superintendent Bennett and otliers believed that 
the alumni activity during this period was largely responsible for tlie 
continued activity of the dubs. 

On November 27, 1946 members of the school administration 
advised tlie board that investigation had again disclosed secret so- 
ciety activity in the High Scliool. This time nine members of the 
“Friars” and eight members of the "Julius Caesar” liad been dis- 
covered. Mr. Harland, a member of Ae school board, moved that 
letters be sent to the parents of the boys involved advising them of 
tlie position of the board and of the law. In addition, the written 
communication was to make dear that secret society membership 
and school attendance were incompatible. 

T^e letter M'hich was sent also ujged the parents to use their 
“good influence with other parents of boys of the same organizations* 
to insure the permanent desolation of the illegal dubs. Briefly, the 
letter offered three alternatives: 

1. Boys with membership in such organization could dissolve 
their organization. 

2. An individual member could wthdraw from such organiza- 
tion and give acceptable evidence of permanent w'thdrawal. This 
alternative was not open to any boy already in violation of written 
agreement relative to membership in such organization. 

3. A member could exdude himself from the Salem school as 
of December?, 1946. 

The letter closed by stating. "Whether there shall be hardship 
must rest upon tlie choice of the student himself. Carleton later 
stated: “All through this we were attempting to salvage the indirid- 
uals, and until we felt tliat the only way’ to save the sdiool was to 
take action, we didn't do anjiliing drastic.* All 27 boys chose tlie 
second alternative. 

On March 14. 19-17, however, the Board was notified tliat the 
17 boys had, in fact, violated their pledges and had continued their 
secret sodcU’ actfWties. Tliey were subsequently erpeIJrd from 
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school. Mr, CSiandler Brown, representing tlie “Julius Caesar, and 
Mr. Bruce Spaulding, representing Uic “Friais," met with llie Board 
on March 22, 1947, to urge leniency for the boys. Tlie Board, how- 
ever, could find no reason to change its action and issued a statement 
rcafBrming its policy’ on the matter. 

For the remainder of tins school year. Principal Carlcton and 
Vice-Principal Flesher were constantly ini-estigaling the acti%’it^’ or 
alleged activity of seciet society' members. Several boys were on 
suspension and the)’ were interviewed periodically to see whether 
they were keeping faith wth their agreements. One such intervicnv 
by Vice-Principal Flesher revealed that a ne\v organization was 
fmetioning with two former "Friars** forming the nucleus. Flesher 
kept a w’litten record of the ensuing investigation: 

May 26th. 1947. 

Thb morning I talked to a boy about whether or not those bo)'S 
who had been suspended from school for membership »n secret 
societies were keeping faith with the agreement which they made 
when the)’ were alJon ed to return to school. He offered a suMestion 
that although he did not know what they were doing, he did tWnk 
it w’ise that I know that there is a ne^v secret society’ organized and 
that he knew that rivo former Friars had attended the mst meeting 
and had assisted in setting up the new organization. 

1 asked him if he could give me the names of the boj’s who were 
members of this group and he said that he knew that J.M., brother 
of B.M., was the acting leader and that (six other names) were 
associated. 

I then called D.J. into my office and questiemed him at length 
in regard to this group. D.J. stated that he kne^v there was a secret 
organization patterned after the former Friars and Julius Caesars. 
He also statra that the membos did not nmv have a dosely knit 
organization but they were planning to set up their charter and make 
a very mtensive membership campai^ during the summer and early 
falL I then asked him for a list of the members and the above names 
were given. J asked him if he »vas anrire of the penalty for having 
anything to do with such an organization and he said that he knew. 
I then asked him why he joined and he said he really did not know. 

I then called in D.M. I asked hitn if he knew’ that there was an 
organization called “The Books" and asked him if he knew they were 
an illegal group and if he knew the penalty* for belonging to such 
an org aniza tion. In all three cases he answered that he did. I then 
asked if he would give me the list of the members. He gave me the 
same list as D.J. and verified the report D.J. made, adding that thej’ 
had no official membership list He noted that thej' had no initiation 
and that their meetings were informal and held in automobiles in 
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asked whose autoroohile and he replied, “In J.M.’s,” 
mean to tell me that seven of you met in one aiito- 
■ered. ^cs.* 

I asked him what his parents «ouU think if he received the 
same penalty for belonging to this group as that which had been 
given to members of former illegal groups? He said they would be 
very unfiappy. I asked him what type of penalty could he expect, 
and he said tie could not see why he could receive any different than 
any other. 

Tuesday, May 27th. 

I talked to A.H. this morning in regard to this ne^v organization. 
I asked him if he had ever heard of the Rook organiz/iUon. He said, 
“No.” I then asked what he would think if I were to tell him that I 
Jiave information whidi had convinced me of the fact that he not 
only knew of this organization but that he was also a member. He 
replied that I cotJd not prove (hat he either knew or was a member. 
My reply wa,s tliat I was not now attempting to prove either, this was 
merely a discussion. 

He then said that I nor anyone else would have a legal basis 
upon which we could act became of the fact that this group ap- 
parently had no membership, no initiation, and no regular meetings. 
Abo that since the)' met out of school they uwe not a sch^ 
organization. He then quoted Oregon law, attempting to convince 
me that it would be necessary for me to prove that they were a secret 
society before any legal action or any school action might be taken. 
He then gave me a lengthy discussion on how unfair the school board 
action in regard to the former secret society had been, and that we 
had only made matters worse. That we were the only city in Oregon 
who persecuted worthwhile societies and that we had made some 
errors svhich had best not be repeated. I complimented A.H. upon his 
stand for his convictions and asked if be would like to discuss the 
source of his legal advice, which he refused. 

I am quite firmly convinced tlial this is an outg^o^vth of the 
Friars Secret Society and that they are attempting to evade court 
action by tactics which are advised by adult leaders. I have contacted 
no other members of this group because I am now sure that they have 
had adult ad^’ice and that questioning ^vould get nowhere. 

May 28, 1947. 

For some time I have been checking quite careAiHy on the 
actions of the boys who were members of secret sodeties and are now 
in school. I have questioned many boys and have come to the con- 
clusion with one exception, that all of the boys who were former 
members are either now active members or ore lending their full 
sympathy and support to the secret society movement. 

It was necessary for me to call H.D. into my office recently 
and in my discussion with him, the subject of his stand on 
sodeties came up. I might add as a preface to this that I had heard 


differentplaces.I 
I asked, ^Do you 
mobile?” He nnsw 
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from a very reliable source that when H.D. went to J.M., Ac 
president of the Friars, and told him that he was witlidrawing his 
membership, that Jerry said, “You can't with£lra\v; once a member, 
you are always a member.” HJD. replied, “Like hell I can t, I quit. 

I complimented him on his stand and asked him point blank if he 
felt that any other members of his group were keeping faith, and he 
replied that he knew that B.L. was attending meetings. I was not 
surprised as I had heard tliis on several occasions. He said that H.C. 
and D.K. were attending parties given by the Friars, 

To me, this is conclusive evidence that they are not acting in 
good faith. He then told me that it might be well for me to be 
aware of the fact that in tlic near future the Friars beach party wll 
be held. He could not give me the beach at which it would be held 
but told me he would inform me later. This party, he said, is terrific 
and is a boy and girl party, whose chaperones shall be older members 
of the organization and their friends. 

On May 28 Carleton and Flesher notified the Board that seven 
boys were participating in secret society activity. The Board voted to 
expel all of them- On June 3, 1947 the Board held a special meeting 
to hear arguments from the parents and an attorney for the seven 
students. *rhe Board refused to alter its position. 

Only one incident involving secret sodeties came before the 
Salem School Board during 1947-1948. January 19, 1948 Carleton 
and Flesher reported that the societies had reappeared. Eleven boys 
were involved. 'The Board commended Carleton and Flesher for the 
report and expelled the boys. 


The Couri Makes a Decision 

During the summer of 1949 a student from Portland, who was 
attending Willamette Univ^sity in Salem, organized a club vari- 
ously known as Alpha Beta Chi, American Boys Club, and Associated 
Boys Club. The young man belonged to such a group in Portland, 
The Salem chapter, \vith a charter membership of 13, tried to avoid 
being classed as a secret society in the legal meaning of the term. 
Superintendent Beimett later reported that the attorney advising die 
boys gave them some inaccurate advice in that some of the steps they 
took placed them in direct violation of the Code. The secret status 
of this group was proven in the court acUon which ensued. 

In order to avoid drastic action by the school board, the group 
planned to organize quickly to develop a large membership, and in 
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that way to get their foot in the door** w'ith a group so large that tlie 
school hoard would not expel the members e\’en if the society were 
proven to be illegal. 

Principal Carleton and Vice*Principal Flesher, however, had 
their respective sources of information, and shortly after the opening 
of school an invesUgation was in full swing. After gathering as much 
information as possible, the hoj's were called into Carleton s office 
for conferences. FolIo\ving are exerpts from a written record of these 
conferences: 

Boys were brought in, in two groups of five and one group of 
three. Boys first were asked if any of the group were more responsible 
than others in the formation of this group called Alpha Beta ChL 
They all were equally responsible. 

When asfcM if they didn’t have some doubts as to the legality 
of the group, they said that some questioned it, but that they were 
assured by the Portland boy (named) that it was legal because it 
was a Portland High School group they were seeking to affiliate with, 

^Vhen asked if they had a charter from the Portland group, 
they said "iVo.'’ They were operating on a period of sw months' pro- 
bation, and they nould receive their charter and be a chapter on 
Febru-aty 1, 1950, which would indicate that they bad made applica- 
tion on or about AuOist 1. 

When asked if they would tvithdraw from school rather than be 
expelled, every one of the 13 bo)’S interviewed said be would with- 
draw. The fact that th^ made no argument whatever at the time 
asked indicates that every one of them knew he had been wTong in 
joinmgorhelpingin the orgaimafion of this group. 

There was considerable discussiou in one group as to the purpose 
of the club; sodal activity seemed to be the only object, with semi- 
monthly dances forming the major activity. 

When asked why they called a irreefa'ng of all parents for a 
special meeting about the middle of October, the reply was that they 
wanted to have the parents appeal to the School Board to have the 
group reorganized as a legal dub. There was a great deal of uncer- 
tainty as to the exact date of the parents’ meeting. In my opinion this 
meeting ^vas not called by the boys until after their leader had been 
called into the prindpal’s office and questioned as to the organiza- 
tion. 

Jt was also brought out hi the guestfoning that the group was 
operating under the lau-s of Alpha Beta ChL They had a copy of 
the by-laws and were presumably using them. They did not state 
that they had offidally adopted diOT by vote. 

\Vhen asked if they did not know that there was a state law fo^ 
bidding high school iratomities and that the School Board nad 
adopted a policy of expelling students connected 'ritb such organiza- 
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U'ons, even' one sailJ he knew it, bul did not l>clieve their group to 
eome under the law as a secret society. Tliey admitted U^t it was to 
become an active chapter of'an already established high scliool 
fraternity. 

Subsequently, on October 6, 19-19, Caricton and Fleshcr reported 
the results of their investigation to the Salem School Board. The 
Board then called a meeting of the parents of tlic 13 boys involved 
for the purpose of discussing the activities. TIjc Oregon School Law’ 
regarding these activities was read fo the parents and they were 
asked to comment. Tliis meeting was held October 10. 

On October 11, 1949 the following statement was released by 
the Salem School Board: 

The Salem School District Board, after a series of conferences 
with parents, students, and other parties concerned, and after ver)’ 
careful consideration and investigation, liavc dcrmitely determined 
that the organization of High School students form^ during the 
summer falls within the t)'pe of organization banned by the state 
laws of Oregon, which organizations school boards are charged with 
the responsibility to suppress. 

In the liglrt of this decision, it becomes impossible for the 
school board to permit the continuance of of the students in« 
volved in this organization in the Salem Public ochools for the balance 
of the school year. Tliis latest organization has sought to pattern 
itself after a Portland club, believing thereby that it could evade the 
legal ban. The Salem School Board feels that the law is verj' clear 
in its charge to the School Board to suppress any such organization. 
The Salem School Board, over a period of years, has kept constant 
pressure on such organizations and are determin^ that any student 
wishing to have the privilege of education through the Salem Schools 
must deSnitely make their choice between such organizations and 
the school. The board is sorry to be compelled to use sudi drastic 
measures, but the insistence of such organizations to evade or disre- 
gard the law, and the oft-repeated policy of the Salem Schools, makes 
necessary such drastic action. 

The Board expelled the 13 students on October 13, 1949. Imme- 
diately thereafter the parents employed an attorney and obtained 
a temporary restraining order against the action of the Board- On 
October 21, 1949, the Salem School Board employed three attorneys 
to present their side of the case, whidi was legally laiown as "Gene 
Lebold and others, Plaintiff versus School District No. 24CJ, Marion 
County, and others. Worthy of note is the fact that two of the board 
attorneys were ex-members of Salem Hi^ School’s secret societies. 
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Tlie case was heard in the CircuU Court of the State of Oregon 
for the County of Marion. The Plaintiffs aJteged that; 

1. Tliey had not violated Oregon State La^v within the meanmg 
of tile law, nor were they members of a Secret Society. 

2. The defendants in talcing the action of expelling the students 
were “committing an abuseof their discretion." 

3. “The defendants acted in an arbitrary, capricious, ofEdous, 
oppressive and discriminatory manner towards these plaintiffs.” 

In his Memorandum Opinion Dal M. King, the Circuit Court 
Judge, pointed out that there were three main issues raised in the 
trial. They were: 

1. Have we an organizatioa that is actually disbanded and dead 
to administer on? 

2. Did the School Board act in an arbitrary, capricious, offi- 
cious, oppressive and discriminatory manner and in excess of their 
authority? 

3. Was the organizahon, which the plaintiffs organized and to 
which thw belong^ in fact secret or was it prohibited by Sections 
111-3004 and 111-3005, 0.CXJV.? 

In passing judgment on tlie first issue, the j'udge held that the 
organization was not in fact dead, since it had at no time indicated a 
willingness to disband and even planned to meet at a later date with 
the Portland club. On tlie second issue it ^vas held that the Salem 
Scliool Board was entirely \vilhin its authority to act as it did. It was 
pointed out tliat the School Board gave ample and plentiful warning 
of its position botli in wiling and in meetings. With reference to the 
tliird issue, it M’as held tliat Alpha Beta Chi was in fact a "secret” so- 
ciety and was in violation of Oregon State Law. 

Thus tlie legal aspects of the case were resolved and tlie position 
of the Salem school autliorities was upheld. On ifarrfi 17, 1950 the 
Board added a final note to tlie case by allo'ving credit to those stu- 
dents who attended school while the restraining order was in effect. 
At that time they abo recorded in their minutes that the boys were 
pemjanenlJyfttpelJed- 

It appeared, for the moment at least, that the spirit of the secret 
society movement was brohen. In August of 1950 a handbook was 
prepared for distribution to parents wliidi explained the bistoiy of 
tlie conflict and referred to the . . untold heartache to students 
and parents.” 
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Yet, while the court case rocked die community and while Ae 
school autboriUes were doing all they could to prevent a repetition 
of the tragedy, another organization was being formed- In Novem- 
ber 1950, while Flesher was investigating the absence of some boys 
from school, he came across evidence that another secret society 'vas 
active. This time four boys were organizing a group called the 
“Anglo-Saxons.” Minutes of the meeting were found that showed 
eight other boys had been contacted and asked to join but had re- 
fused. The four organizers withdrew from school in preference to 
being e.xpelled. 


Epilogue 

Two years passed quietly after the episode involving the Anglo- 
Saxons. In October 1952 still another group was being quietly pulled 
together. The “Van Dykes” had apparently been organized during the 
early spring, and investigation showed they were fully aware of the 
illegal nature of their activity. Their parents did not Imow about the 
club. The investigation was dioroughly made. The group, as usual, 
had a pledge: 

I promise to obey all rules and regulations set do\vn 

by the club. Under no circumstances will I reveal any facts or in- 
formation given to me by this dub. I realize this is a life-time 
fraternity and ^%•iU do everything in my power to keep it a good, and 
strong organization. 

Despite this pledge, the boys when questioned separately over 
a short period of time told all they knew and furnished Mr. Resher 
wdth a copy of the oath, the by-laws, the constitution, and a complete 
list of members. The boys were pven the chancse to withdraw from 
school rather than to be expelled. This opportunity they took. Twenty 
boj's were inrolved in this afiair. 

Six years have passed without further secret society activity- 
Frank Bennett, nmv President of Eastern Oregon College, recently 
noted that the opening of a second high school in Salem ( 1953 ) and 
a strengthened program of officially organized school activities in 
both schools provided students with opportunities to satisfy social 
needs without violating the law. 

Mr. Carleton lias stated that informal gangs of boys have been 
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observed from lime to time but they have not had secret organiza- 
tions. He refused to say that the problem was solved, however. The 
policy, he said, was to continue to wait and to watch. 


Case eleven 

Heartaches and Headaches 


The school system of Lakefork County, an agri- 
cultund area of the great Midwest, «'as consolidated and organized 
as a single administrative unit known as Independent School District 
No. 21. TJie school district induded seven small communities, rang* 
fng fn population from 1,S00 to 3,000 persons. These typical American 
toNvnships were located six to eight miles apart, and almost all their 
Inliabitants knew one another. No one lived a life unto himself. Each 
town ^vas a municipality and maintained its own local government 
The general municipal services were available and included a fire 
department, police department and various other community agen- 
cies. Tlie inhabitants ^vere proud of the individuality of each town 
or village. Tie leadership and pressure of the State Legislature ac- 
counted some\vhat for the consolidation movement, but apparently 
the main reason they %vefe willing to join forces in educating their 
children was financial. TJicse people had acc^ted consoL'dation as 
a means of providing a better program more economically for elemen- 
tary and secondary pupils tlirougbout the entire area. 

Independent School District Na 21 was governed by a five-man 
board of education elected by the people. Die board appointed a su- 
perintendent of schooU, who was responsible for the over-all ad- 
ministration of the sdiools in the district. Each town had an elemen- 
tary school, but the one large high school for the entire area was 
located in tlie largest of the communities. Laketo\vn. Thus, the pat- 
tern of scliool organization ^vas 6-^ this arrangement had proved to 
be most satisfactory for tlie area. 
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The administrative offices for the district were located in the 
high school building. Elementarj' teachers were assured of some 
help in curriculum planning, inasmuch as one supervisor was em- 
ployed as a member of the administrative staff. This supervisor 
traveled from school to school observing the teachers at work, assist- 
ing in program planning, curriculum development, the testing pro- 
gram, personnel problems, and, last but not least, keeping the super- 
intendent informed on developments in the various schools. Indeed, 
the superintendent had been most fortunate in securing the services 
of Miss Wright Needless to say. Miss Wright was a veiy busy per- 
son. “If I only had more time to help the teachers,” she would say. It 
seems as if I cannot accomplish anything.” 

Mr. Davis, who had served as District Superintendent for a 
period of seven years, had just finished meeting with a group of irate 
citizens from Millville, the smallest of the towns in the district They 
had visited him as a delegation from the Parent-Teachers Association 
to protest the building of a new elementary school in Laketown. All 
attempts to persuade the visitors that the responsibility concerning 
the matter resided with the Board of Education fell upon deaf ears. 
"YouTe the superintendent here, and you ought to be looking out for 
the little fellow." The superintendent finally concluded by saying: 
“I suggest that you present your case and vie^vs to the Boarf. I shall 
be happy to recommend further study of the situation.” With a fe^v 
more pertinent remarks about “Lakelown trying to run the whole 
school district,” the delegation, departed. 

Mr. Davis wiped his bro^v and settled back in his chair for a 
moment of relaxation. His moment was of short duration. The tele- 
phone on his desk rang. Mr. Barton, Principal of the Afton Elemen- 
tary School in the next town, w-as on the line. The superintendent 
listened. 

“Mr. Davis, I’ve about reached the end of my rope with Miss 
Simms, the sbrth-grade teacher I xvas telling you about. She has been 
out of sdiool more than she has been in during the past two weeks- 
When she is here, she doesn’t seem to care whether school keeps or 
not It is beginning to show up in her class, and frankly. I’m worried 
about it. I liave tried to teJk to her about it but I can’t get anything 
out of her except that she’s getting to be a nervous wTeck. Can you 
oome up and talk to her? Or do you suppose that Miss Wright ( the 
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elementajy supervisor) could come up and help me out witlj this? 
Perhaps tlie case needs a utMnans touch.” 

Mr. Davis assured the principal that he would get busy on (he 
problem and send for Miss Wright immediately. 

Miss Wright was informed of tlio situation and agreed to re- 
schedule her visits for the next week in such a way as to enable her to 
spend the next day in Afton. 

Mr. Davis felt better. He was liappy to shift the rcsponsibilit)* to 
a competent staff member. Yes indeed. Miss \\^right was an excellent 
supervisor. Undoubtedly, she would investigate the problem and re- 
port to him within a few days. Although he hated the thought, in case 
hfiss Simms were ill, perhaps he could replace her. 

And m‘th thoughts of supervision on h/s mind, Mr. Davis remem- 
bered another problem in the High Sd)ool. Jack Larson, new English 
teacher, was a graduate of the local high school. He had completed 
Ills work at the University and had obtained the necessary teaclung 
credentials. Mr. Davis had recommended his appointment to die 
high school faculty and felt a personal responsibilit)' for his per- 
fonnanco. Jack had e.Tperienced some difficulty’ during the first week 
of school, however, and Mr. Sawyer, High Scliool Princip.al. had sug- 
gested that Jack might need constant stipcrvision during the first se- 
mester. The superintendent had insisted, therefore, that Miss Chris- 
tensen, a senior faculty member, he assigned to help Jack. After 
all, Miss Christensen h.id been a successful English teadicr fee- 
twenty’ years. Certainly, she xvould be able to supers-ise Jack— or, for 
that matter, any nesv teacher. 

Mr. Daxis reflected on these supervisory problems. In his pro- 
fessional training, he had been told tliat supcrvi.sion was the primary' 
task of flie school administrator. Perhaps this concept was right. At 
least from the standpoint of an instructional program, he felt he 
could make a professional contribution. And yet, be had hoped to 
graduate from this type of work, nebclicx-ed tliat a supcnntcnticnt of 
schools had more important things to worry about. Ifis was an cxcco- 
tive position demandinff training, cjpcrience, and a considerable 
amount of insight. 

What about that delegation from MilKillc? He would lus-c to 
think of something to thwart the plans of that dcIeg.ition. As ediica- 
tion.'il leader of the community, he sliouhl lie alfo«-cd to recommend 
(he construction of sdtool houses wIkw hr thought they were no«1c<L 
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Supenosory problems and the mstructional program would take care 
of themselves. Indeed, supervisors and principals were hired to do 
this tj-pe of work. 

Before Miss Wright left her office the next morning, she con- 
sulted her files to refresh her memory on past visits with Miss Simms. 
She found from the personnel records that Miss Simms had completed 
two years of successful teaching in another district before coming to 
District 21. This was her second year at Afton, and the records indi- 
cated that she was experiencing a successful career. Miss Wright had 
visited her classroom three times during the past year, and the nota- 
tions made at the time of these visits were all favorable. There was 
special mention of the excellent rapport betvveen teacher and pupils. 
The classroom was described as being excepfa'onally cozy and attrac- 
tive. Obviously the children had been happy. \Vhat could have hap- 
pened in such a short time to change the picture so completely? 

When Miss Wright arrived at Afton, she went to see Mr. Barton, 
the principal. She revievved the information about Miss Simms which 
she had obtained from her files, and asked Mr. Barton if he had any 
idea at all concerning the change in Miss Simms. 

*1 haven’t the remotest idea," confessed Mr. Barton. “I have tried 
to talk to Ijcr about it, but it seems that every time I open my moutJ), 

I put my foot in iti She seems to be on the drfensive all the time. The 
last time I called attention to her frequent absences, she replied that 
she didn’t enjoy being sick. I assured her that I did not mean to ap- 
pear unsympathetic, but my concern was for tlic children in her class- 
room. Her repealed absences were very hard on them. With tliat, 
she burst into tears and left the room.” 

•’When did you first notice Ujc change in her, Mr. Barton?" asked 
Miss Wright. 

I would say about a month or so ago. Some of the other teachers 
mentioned to me that something must be bothering Miss Simms, but 
no one seemed to kno^v what it was. Tilings have been going from 
bad to worse, and I would appreaatc anything you can do to help 
straighten things out. She is loo good a teacher to lose. And especially 
in the middle of the year." 

1 agree with you and I shall do cs’cr^'thing I can to 

help her. said Miss Wrigjit "III get to her classroom later in the 
morning. I wouldn I svant her to feel tliat I am iierc specifically to 
see her.” 
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Miss Wright first \'isited Miss Girson, a tliird-grade teacher. She 
knew that Miss Carson and Miss Simms belonged to the same bridge 
club, and that they were seen in each other’s company quite fre> 
quently. She hoped that Miss Carson would give her some lead to 
open a discussion about Miss Simms. Tlie diildren left the room 
to attend a physical education class, and as soon as they were out of 
hearings Miss Carson said, “Have you seen Gladys (Miss Simms) 
lately? If you haven’t, be prepared for a shock'. She looks just ter- 
rible. I’ve been trying to get her to see a doctor, but she keeps shrug- 
ging her shoulders and saying. There’s notliing the matter with me 
that any doctor could cure!’ I don’t know what she means by that, 
but really. Miss Wright, I’m worried about her.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that,” said Miss Wright. “Do you have any idea 
at all what could be wrong?” 

TVell, confidentially, I think that she had some trouble with her 
fianed. His company transferred him to South America, you know. 
He left about a month ago, and she’s been 'do'vn in the dumps’ ever 
since - 1 sliouldn’t think that would make her look so sickly, tJiough, 
would you?” 

“One cannot be sure,” replied Miss Wright. “Many times per- 
sonal problems become very difficult to solve. Well, let us hope it is 
nothing really serious.” Miss ^Vright looked at her watcli and then 
remarked, “Perhaps Nvith a litUe encouragement from all of us, Miss 
Simms will solve any problem facing her." With that, the conversa- 
tion turned to Miss Carson, and some specific questions she wanted 
to discuss wth the super\’isor. 

Miss Wright waited until the morning intermission before she 
went into the sixth-grade classroom. She knew she would have an op- 
portunity to talk to Miss Simms alone at that time. When she walked 
into tlie room. Miss Simms was sitting at her desk staring into space. 
She rose hurriedly when she saw Miss Wright, and said, “Oh, I didn’t 
know you were in tlie building. You really caught me in a mess. My 
room is so—, I— I’m really not prepared for visitors— I—.” 

Miss Wright interrupted her gently, “Don’t worry abotit that. If 
you would rather I didn’t stay. I’ll just move along to some other 
classroom. We all have our ups and dmvns. you know, and I guess 
I might have caught you in one of jw ‘down’ times. I’ve been in your 
classroom several times, you remember, and I know that you are what 
people call a ‘bom* teacher.” 
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“That’s just it. Miss Wriglitl" cxdaimcd Miss_ Simms. Tlwt 
what is causing all mv trouble. I’m a 'bom teacher. 

“Oh. arc you having trouble tliat is connected with being a bom 

Miss Simms hesitated a moment, and then said in a detenninrf 
voice, “I haven’t said anything to anybody— not even to Joyce ( . is 
Carson). I have always labcn pride in being able to keep personal 
business to myself. John agreed with me on this pomt. John is my 
fiance, you know. I think I introduced him to you at a F.T.A. meet- 

ing, didn’t I?" ^ „ 

‘Tes, you did. I remember wliat a fine-looVing man he was. 

“He is handsome, isn’t he? To my way of thinking, he lias only 
one fault, and that is he's very stubborn. His stubbornness 
being abom teacher are the tilings causingmy trouble. You sec, abo^ 
a month ago John was transferred to South America, and he vs-anted 
me to give up my job here to get married and go \viU) him. ^ 
feel that I want^ to give up teaebing, and we had several heatro 
arguments about it. The night before he left, he told me if I would 
rather play nursemaid to a bunch of kids the rest of my life titan to be 
his svife, it was all right svith him. He would just walk out of my 
life. Ani Miss Wright, (here Miss Simms burst into tears) he did 
just thatl I haven’t had one letter from him since he left — just one 
postcard giving me his address.” 

“Where in South America is John stationed?” asked Miss Wright 

“Bolivia. I guess there are plenty of nesv things to see in that 
country.” 

“Well, that little postcard is quite valuable, isn’t it, Glady’s? Per- 
haps it’s John’s way of sajing, ‘I’m waiting to hear from you.’ After you 
received the postcard, did you write to him?” 

“No. I didn’t know what to say. 1 have nearly lost my mind tlie 
past few weeks trying to decide what to do. It seems that every time 
I look at the cJiildren, I hear John saying, Tlay nursemaid to a bunch 
of kids the rest of your life,' and it hurts me all over again. I know 
that he didn’t mean it the w'ay it sounded, but I guess it is too la^e 
to worry about that now.” 

At this point Miss Wright noticed that it was nearing the time 
for the children to return to flie classroom. She suggested that they 
move to the teachers’ lounge to continue their discussion. Miss Simms 
asked Miss Smith, the teacher in the next room, to look after the 
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sktii-graders until she returned. She indicated that the pupils ^vere 
working on an aritlunetio assignment vvhich could be completed. 

When tliey arrived at the lounge. Miss Simms said, “I suppose 
tliis sounds nsvfuUy silly to you, doesn’t it?” 

“No, indeed, it doesn’t sound sillyl You had a very important de- 
cision to make. I’m not at all surprised that it upset you, As I see it, 
you had to decide between a teaming career and marriage. Isn’t that 
about it?" 

‘Tes, and the trouble is that I want both. Or, at least, I thought 
I did. 1 have just about decided that I want John more than I svant my 
job, but I don’t know how to tell him." 

“You could tell him about it the same way you told me. I’m sure 
he wiU be happy to hear the good nmvs, and it won’t make a bit of 
difference to him hmvyou tell it. He is probably having just as rough a 
time of it emotionally as you are, and, when one is upset emotionally, 
it affects every part of his life, including bis work." 

“How well I know that! My heart just hasn’t been in my leach- 
ing. Even the children know it.” 

"The children know it better than anyone else, you can he sure 
of that” 

"111 make it up to them before I leave. Miss Wright I don’t 
lalo^v why I let myself get into such a mess. You know, I’^e actually 
been sick. How foolish can one beJ" 

"Not foolish, my dear,— in this case,— just human." 

"I don’t know why 1 told you all of this. Miss ^Vright. All I do 
know is that a load h.as been lifted off my shoulders. If only yxnt could 
come oftener. I would have probably spilled all of this out much 
sooner, and saved myself, and poor Mr. Barton, a lot of grief. By the 
way. Miss Wright, j'ou w'on’t tell Mr. Barton an^’thing about this, ^vill 
you? I am going to svritc John right axvay, and tell him the %v}iole 
story— how desolate I have been, and, too, ho'V inconsiderate I have 
been of tlie hunch of kids’ he talked about. I am going to ask him 
if he svHI svait long enough forme to get my classwork up to standard 
and for Mr. Davis to find another teacher before I leave for South 
America. Maybe I could leave at the end of this semester. I want to 
restore Mr. Barton’s faith in me. but I would really feel better if be 
didn’t have to know all about the detaib. lie would probably feci 
that it was a case of ‘muclj ado about nothing.’ And surely you Nvon t 
tell Mr. Davis, the superintendcait I would never want h«m to fcnmv 
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about my apparent failure tliis year. I wouldn’t want him to know 
anything about my personal problems; he would tliink it only 
ness. Please don’t mention anything about me to Uic supcrinlcnden . 

During the years that he had attended college. Jack Larson had 
been a conscientious, above-average student. He was inclined to e 
somewhat shy and idealistic. A number of classes stimulated urn 
greatly, but also a number bored him, almost beyond endurance, n 
his own mind, there had never been much question about his becom- 
ing a teacher. For a little he had cherished some illusions about a 
career in law, but he had later realized that he probably was not per- 
sonally aggressive enough to be successful in that highly competitiv e 
business. And then, he had always felt tlrat teaching afforded one jm 
opportunity to provide real service. He liked this thought. An . 
finally, the idea of controlling a captive audience also appealed to 
him. Jack rather fancied himself as a ‘leader of men” and a “roolder 
of youth.” 

Now tliat he was actually a teadier in an American high sdrool, 
Jack was assailed by doubts. He had e.xperienced difficulty in prepar- 
ing the appropriate lessons. High school pupils were not, apparently, 
interested in English. His discipline problems were increasing. 
deed, he had overheard the remark that he had lost control of lus 
classes. Finally, the principal had re-assigned a difficult class, and 
had suggested that Miss Christensen would spend considerable time 
with him during the next few weeks. The principal had indicated that 
Superintendent Davis had suggested that Miss Christensen help 
Jack in a supervisory capacity. Miss Deborah Christensen, by reason 
of her seniority and strong personality, had long reigned as “dean 
of high school English. She was known in professional associations 
throughout the state. She commanded the respect and admiration 
of the professional and layman alike. 

Although Jack had graduated from the same school that pro- 
duced the formidable Deborah (the disrespect was not his own; once 
graduated. Miss Christensens students never referred to her by any 
other name), Jack felt that he didn’t really know her. He was familiar 
enough with the folklore and myths perpetuated in the community, 
and he reflected that Deborah’s students placed high on the university 
English placement tests. “Th^ had better,” Deborah would tell 
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them. Deborah could read ihe whole of Hamlet without recourse to 
the play lying open on her desk. Deborah’s voice was perfectly ade* 
quate for all the parts, although she confessed a distaste for the naive 
Ophelia. Deborah’s classes ne\-er had Cliristmas parties, because she 
“hated parties.” Deborah’s tests struck terror into the hearts of even 
tlie most conscientious students. Deborah was fond of telling her 
classes that in her room they were not part of a democracy, but a 
benevolent autocracy. 

Foremost in Jack’s mind as he anticipated supervision by Miss 
Christensen was the question. "How will I make out with her?” In 
addition to this Immediate problem, Jack hadn’t been sleeping too 
well lately, nor did his food seem to agree with him. In fact, some' 
thing had been deBnItely wrong with his digestive system ever since 
ho had started teaching. 

It was no wonder that Jack appeared flustered and nervous when 
ho walked into Miss Christensen’s classroom at the appointed 
hour. He felt the cynosure of all eyes. He was sufficiently com- 
posed, however, to notice that Deborah— Miss Christensen— did not 
seem as aloof or hostile as he bad feared. She seemed somewhat pre- 
occupied, but certainly not hostile. 

"Good morning. Jack. I’m happy to work wtli you. Teaching 
isn't an easy job, you Imow. We leam as we grow. Above all, we must 
profession^izeour calling. Now, let me see. You’ve been having some 
difficulty in motivating the students. They must be taught the proper 
use of the English language and a proper respect for our literaiy 
giants. Tliis is your free period, isn’t it? Why don’t you remain in my 
room during our literature discussion. I’m sure you <vill pick up 
some pointers.” 

Jack thanked her for the encouragement, and quietly took a seat. 
Strangely enough, he felt exactly like a cadet-teacher approaching 
tlie first experience as an observer. 

From his position in the bade of the room that day. Jack half- 
heard the discussion of John Milton’s Paradise Lost. (It was evident 
that Miss Cliristensen admired Satan more tlian any other character 
in the epic.) Tlie other half of Jock’s attention was centered on his 
o%vn forthcoming class of lllh-gradc English. He alwa)'S antidpated 
trouble in tlie 11th grade. The girls with pony-tails were cute, but 
the boys afforded no end of trouble. Miss airislcnsen made an as- 
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signment. and as the class settled doscn to study, she approached 

^^^^•.HLrsX^ptStesuppleutentarytest.^^^^^^ 

Chartt difficult classes. I no longer use flte chart ^tudy ttee pto 
and see if they svffl help you. And here is a copy of one of my 
Ta"^ in liferature. fAt a later date. Jack t«k the tem^ge e - 

aminadomandfoundthatherankedsvithfc » 8^001^^)°“^ 

tate to supply the student u-ith sufficient mtoimaUon and assignmen 

*'?n«Tgt^Iack thanked Miss Christensen for her help and 
sice. Loaded dow-n u-ith "supervisory aids,” he trudged out 

room. Yes, indeed, at times he felt like a school hoy again. 

Miss Christensen and Jack met several times durmg fhe 
monlh to discuss Jack’s role as a teacher and his partit^ar rab)»- 
matter responsibilities. Miss Christensen informed him that all tram 
ers must accept the neiv phUosophy and become pupU-centerefl- r> 
they must not forget their responsibility to the subject. . 

During the month. Jack ciperienced fewer discipline problems. 
He suddenly felt that perhaps he had reached a plateau of semi-sutb 
cess. He was covering the material. He was obtaijoing a 
response. Teaching was not as difficult as he bad at first experien 
Miss Christensen visited his room occasionally and always sugges 
that “good" teachers never had problems in classroom manag^^ 
Her recommendations were always direct. Jack had to admit ^ 
she made teaching sound professional and precise. And yet, he ^ 
some difficult)’ in utilizing tediniques she suggested as the most ap- 
propriate to obtain the "best results." Miss Wright, the elementary 
program supervisor, had chatted with him on an occasion or t\vo. 
She encouraged him, and this alivaj's made him feel more success 
his consultations with Miss Christensen. Well, perhaps he wool 


be a "molder of men." . 

His expectations were short-lived. Without any notification, 
semblance of discipline seemed to vanish. Every boy in the 11th gra® 
was brining flippers and beam. Open war seemed to have been 
clared- Students could not concentrate on O. Hemy when at sny 
moment thej' might receive a mortal wound. The old famihar s>’rnp' 
toms returned, and his insides ivere once more reduced to water. 

Only yesterday. Miss Christensen had suggested that he ink’ll® 
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principal and Mr. Davis, the superintendent, to visit this particu- 
lar llUi-grade class the next moniing. She indicated that she would 
try to attend also. Jack would then be able to show the administrators 
that ho was a successful leadier and, undoubtedly, that the “con- 
structive supervision" lie had received had been most helpful. 

As Jack prepared to meet the Junior Class the nevt morning, he 
turned to face Miss Cliristensen and the administrators. He was sur- 
prised to End Miss Christensen calm and smiling encouragement to 
him. hlr. Davis seemed pleasant but nervous. Jack w’ondered if the 
superintendent would last tliehour. The principal seemed tense and 
apprehensive about the u'hole affair. Even the expressions on the stu- 
dents'faces ivere entirely different, 'nietr eyes seemed to penetrate his 
inner thoughts, and their glances indicated (hat they Ime%v he was 
being appraised. 

Jack summoned all of his resources to begin a lecture and dis- 
cussion, but with his first words these resources left him treacherously. 
He stumbled, faltered, tiigressed, retraced, and contradicted Iiim- 
self until he was rescued by the bell fifty minutes later. All of tills 
happened despite the fact that he had spent considerable time in pre- 
paring tills particular lesson and had even discussed it with Miss 
Christensen. 

Mr. Davis had left the room after a few minutes. Mr. Sawyer and 
Miss Christensen remained until the end. Surprisingly enough, they 
did not critidze his teaching. They seemed sympathetic to the per- 
formance, but maintained a definite parental relationship. Mr. Saw- 
yer did not indicate that he wanted to speak with him about his teach- 
ing. Jack wondered what they actually tliought. 

During the next few weeks. Jack labored valiantly, but with 
ratlier diminishing success. His presentations improved, but he re- 
mained diffident and unsure of liimself before the Junior Class. Con- 
ferences with Miss Cluistensen sometimes helped, sometimes did 
not. At first. Jack was encouraged by her positive comments, but later 
he hesitated to teh her .ibout half of his problems. 

The students, who were orderly and attentive at first, became in- 
creasingJ}' difficult. Tardiness to class increased. The attention of 
most students ivas superficial, and even some of the better students 
in the class, Jack ivas sure, went out of their way to “put him on the 
spot." Class participation and discussion became almost nil, and 
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finally, when Jack would ask the question, ‘"Who can explain these 
lines?” only Mary KathrjTi would raise her hand. In desperation. Jack 
resorted more and more to class assignments and study to control the 
class. The students seemed happier with this arrangement. 

It seemed as if the principal. Miss Christensen, and other faculty 
members were determined to remain friendly, but Jack often won- 
dered about his situation. Would he continue until the end of the 
school year? Why was he having trouble? He was a university 
graduate and was trained as a professional educator. What help 
should beginning teachers expect from a superintendent of schools, 
a principal, and older faculty members? Although Miss Wright was 
an elementary supervisor, could she have helped him more than Mbs 
Christensen? Did he make a mistake in coming back to bis home 
town? If he completed the school year, should he really consider re- 
maining in such a profession? 

The Christmas Season was almost upon Mr. Davis before he 
realized it. Taking care of school-plant planning, the business man- 
agement of the district, and handling public critidsms took all of his 
time. He enjoyed the work— he reveled in the challenge the position 
created- He always felt that he did not have time for personnel prob- 
lems. And yet, he knew some problems existed in the district. Miss 
Simms, sixth-grade teacher in the Afton School, wanted to be released 
from her contract at the end of the semester. He had decided not to 
allow this. A contract was a contract, after all, and good teachers 
were hard to find. And then he had been wondering about Jack Lar- 
son in the High School. How was he making out? Mr. Sa^vyer alwa>’S 
seemed to avoid talking about Jack. Mr. Sawyer should realize that, 
in view of his personal interest in Jack, some report should be made 
now and again on the progress. 

Mr. Davb checked his calendar and noted that a principal’s 
meeting was scheduled for December 18. Among other things, he 
would ask for a full report on the Miss Simms affair and inform Mr- 
Barton that the board could not release Miss Simms during the school 
year. Miss Wright could help in supervising her program. And he 
would tell Mr. Sawyer to afford Jack Larson all the help he needed. 
The boy must be encouraged to take advantage of the \visdom and 
professional skills of Miss Christensen and other older teachers in the 
High School. 
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Mr. Davis jotted do^vn a few notes as an agenda for the scheduled 
meeting, then hurriedly locked up his desk. He remembered a meet- 
ing with an important and highly recommended architect. The new 
building program must get under way. 


CASE TWELVE 

Dr. Cook Survives^ 


In the spring of 1947 what had 
been a quiet Cincinnati suburb markedly dianged its character. In 
late May, one writer described the community thus:* “Outwardly 
North College Hill is a peaceful community of small homes, Intvardly 
it Is trembling on the verge of an open outbreak of civil strife. Already 
violence has occurred. . . . Life-long neighbors refuse to speak to 
one anotljcr or to permit their children to associate. Property values 
arc falling sharply, although there is no sucli slump in communities 
nearby, and real estate dealers have more houses on their hands than 
they can sell. People even divide their purchases in accordance \vith 
the communal differences, which have split the town in two, and sev- 
eral undeclared boycotts are in force. This splitting apart of an 
American ton'll has resulted from what the National Education As- 

* Special appreciation is expressed to Richard Kerman, Secretary of the 
National Commirsion for the Defense of Democracy through Education of the 
National Education Association, for making availawe the voluminous materials 
wliich the Commission collected ia its wiginal investigation; the results of this 
investigation were published under die title fVortA CoHege ///ll, Ohio (November, 
19471 3nd the present case study has drarva upon the facts contained in the re- 
port. Appreciation Is also expressed toJIemy Butler, legal counsel of the National 
Commission, for reading and commenting on an earlier draft of the present 
report, lie is not held responsible, of course, for the present content or form of 
tliereport 

3 Harold Fey, 'Tres iew of a Divided America," The Christian Century, 
Vol. LXIV, No. 22, p. 682. Copyrigfrt 1W7 Christian Century Foundation- Re. 
printed by permission horn The Christian Centu^. 
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sociation, after an investigation on tiie spot, calls 'probably the most 
serious school situation current in the nation/ ” 

Citizens began to express serious concern in February 1947 , when 
three out of the five North College Hill School Board members voted 
not to renew the contract of the superintendent of schools, Dr. Wil- 
liam Cook, at its expiration on July 31, 1947. Tire decision was fol- 
lowed by violent community protest in the form of extended student 
strikes, disorderly board meetings, riots, and mass resignation of 
teachers. Feeling became so strong that, on at least one occasion, local 
policemen had to protect certain board members. 

North College Hill’s plight had a history that preceded the Feb- 
ruary decision to discharge Dr. Cook. Many observers saw beginnings 
of the problems seven years earlier in 1940. During the 1940-1947 
period, sharp differences of opinion on educational policy were ex- 
pressed. These differences were closely related to the religious back- 
grounds of North College Hill’s Catholics and Protestants. 

A Problem Wlih & Past 

In 1939 North College Hill, with a population of approximately 
5,000, was classified as an Exempted Village School District. In 1940 
three Protestant and two Catholic school board members voted unan- 
imously to incorporate the St. Margaret Mary Parochial School 
into North College Hill’s public school system. Under the arrange- 
ment, the school district agreed to lease the parochial school building 
for the follo^ving two years and to pay the salaries of the Catholic 
teachers. The name “St. Margaret Maiy” was changed to “Public 
School No. 3.” While the ne%vly named school officially operated as 
a public school, its personnel and curriculum did not change. 

Some months after the agreement was effected, the 1940 census 
showed tliat North College Hill was large enough to become a city 
school district. In 1941 North College Hill became a city school dis- 
trict, which necessitated the election of a new school board. The cen- 
tral issue in the spirited election campaign which ensued was whether 
Public School No. 3 should remain in the public school system. When 
the decision was first made to incorporate the Cathoh'c sdiool in 
1940, there was no clear-cut opposition to the idea. However, a few 
montlis later a number of non-CathoUc citizens raised objections and 
began to prepare for the 1941 board election. Their goal was to return 
the newly incorporated school to its previous status. 
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At the same time, Catholic dtizens organized to preserve the 
existing arrangements. Lettere were sent to Catholic parishioners rirg- 
ing them to vote in the scliool board election, and a suggested slate of 
candidates was included. The argument for presen.ing the status of 
the newly incorporated school was based essentially on financial bene- 
fit. The point was stressed that if the parishioners did not elect the 
suggested candidates, they would lose the money paid by the Board 
of Education to the Sisters as salary; second, they would lose the 
$3,500 received as rental for the school; third, tb^ would lose the 
$500 paid to the parish by the Sisters as rental for the cottages in 
whicJi they li\'ed; finally, they would lose the privilege of free text- 
books. 

The election resulted in a new board of four Protestants and one 
Catholic. Approximately three months after the election, the new 
board voted to separate Public School Number 3 from the public 
school system. Consequently, the agreement with Catholic authori- 
ties, which expired in June 1942, was not renewed. Apparently tills 
action was not highly disturbing to the voters, since two Protestants 
were elected to fill school board vacancies in 1943. During the same 
year, the superintendent of sdiools resigned, and Dr. William A. Cook 
was appointed to fill the vacan<^. 

Dr. Cook Accepts a New Posif ion 

Dr. William A. Cook possessed both thorough training and wide 
administrative e.xperience. After receiving his Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree from the University of Illinois in 1902, he served as principal in 
three different Illinois high schools. In J91I he was awarded the 
Master’s degree from the University of Illinois, and two years later the 
Ph.D degree from the University of Wisconsin. After teaching at the 
University of Colorado and the University of South Dakota, he ac- 
cepted a position as Professor of Education at the University of Cin- 
cinnati in J926, He remained there until his appointment as North 
College Hill School Siiperint«ident in 1943. 

Dr. Cook encountered no major difficulty during tlie first rivo 
years of his administration. Ho%vever, be entered a new phase of his 
North College Hill career in 1915, xvhen a school board election %vas 
held to fill the vacancies of three persons whose terms uwe expiring. 
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In the campaign, the central issue was whether to re-incorporate the 
parochial school into the pubUc school system- An organization called 
the Citizen's School League supported the Catholic candidates and 
emphasized the financial benefit to the parish w'hich would accrue 
from re-incorporation. Not only was the financial relief for Catholics 
emphasized, but also the fact that all of North College Hill s citizens 
would benefit from the increased amount of state aid that would be- 
come available if the s<hool were re-incorporated into the public 
sdiool sj'stem. 

The election resulted in a school board composed of three 
Catholics and two hold-over Protestants. The majority membership 
consisted of the board president, a maintenance man for the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, the ^^ce-p^es^dent, an electrician for the Good 
Samaritan Hospital, and a paper cutter for a local printing company'. 
A purdiasing agent for a department of the Procter and Gamble 
Company and a field superintendent for the Hersebede & Hall 
Clock Company were the minority members. There was no change 
in board membership until June 1947. 

During the latter part of 1945, before officially resuming office, 
tlie ne\vly elected majority board members met in the home of Super* 
intendent Cook. At this meeting they agreed informally to re-incorpo* 
rale the SL Margaret Maiy School into the pubbe school sy'stem. In a 
letter written to Dr. W. B. Bliss of the Ohio Education Association 
dated March 29, 1940, Dr. Cooh described the agreement as follow's: 

Shortly before taking office the new members came to my borne 
for a lOTg conference, in which thw disclaimed any intention to inler* 
fere with the existing public school system, but reiterated their desire 
to secure financial relief in their own school. Learning that the State 
Department of Education could give us additional aid effective from 
Januaiv 28, the beginning of the Erst school month after these men 
trokouice, 1 recommended the certificated teachers (eight nuns) of 
the Uien parochial school for appointment as public school teachert 
fr^ the abo\'e date. I took no position with reference to their 
sabry, because the new members of the board declared they did 
not expect to pay them as much as the by teachers receive. I did 
swire one lay teacher for that school, to replace a by teaclier there 
who was not ccrtjScated. TTus additional teadicr was placed on otir 
regular sabry schedule. 

In late January llie parochbl scIjooI building was re-incorpO" 
rated into the public school system. Tlie arrangc-ments were quite 
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similar to those which were in effect for lWO-1942, except Uiat this 
time tire sdiool sras called the Grace Avenue School. Tlius, what 
scorned to have been a major isstie in the election campaign was set- 
tled amicably. The decision was one of the very few svhlch tlie school 
board and Dr. Cook were to resolve liarmoniously. 

Superintendent Cook Encounters DlfHculties 

ApprcttinJ.ately three months after the new members of die 
school board took office, tlie relationship between Superintendent 
Cook and some of the school board members became noticeably 
strained. On March 29, 1946. Dr. Cook wrote to Dr. Bliss as follows: 

I observed small sinister signs from time to time, but I con- 
tinued full cooperation svilh the new Board and its new secretary, 
extended the same attention to the newly adopted school as to the 
other schools, brought its teadjcrs info contact \vifh out local eduea- 
tion association, provided them with Ewty Pupil and other tests, 
attended regularly all meetings of their PTA, etc. I was most con- 
siderately treated by their feachera and PTA. 

In early March the president of the board asked me to prepaie 
the list of teachers for next >'ear. so that before the close of the 
month any necessary action muld be taken on termination of con- 
tracts, and so that uie teschers might )mow what salary they would 
receive next year, Thus, he said, our losses could be lessened. With 
tliis I heartily agreed. 

At a regular meeting shortly afterward I asked the board to 
set the tuition to be paid by non-residents attending the new school, 
so th.al I could belter estimate revenue for salary commitments. This 
the board refused to do, and the president directed me to draw my 
report on the basis of the salary item in the budget adopted before 
tlie new school had been brought in. That could have required me 
to cut salaries several thousand doO-ors frwn the present level, Ere- 
cause the added teachers bad to beinduded. 

I did not conform to this ridiculous request, but shortly plac^ 
in the hands of each board member, in preparation for a special 
meeting, a careful bakonce sheet covering 1946 and 1947. It recom- 
mended an average salary increase of ?300 for the lay teachers. I id 
not touch the nuns’ salaries, first because I shall do nothing which 
can be construed as approval of a dwible salaiv schedule, and 
second, because the president of the board had assured me in 
January that no increase in the salary of the nuns was contemplat^. 

When the special meeting was held last Tuesd^ night, the 
presidCTit presented a counter prcjKJsal to mine, advocating an 
average increase of $150 for the rmtire staff including the nuns. Then 
fircNvorks began. 
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Superintendent Cook was responsible for administering ^ 
salaries in five schools. There was a high school (9-12), a so- 
junior high (4-8), and the Goodman Avenue School (K-3). In ad * 
tion, there was the Steele School (K-8), which served a section m 
habited by Negroes. It was staffed entirely by Negro 
only Negro children attended. Apparently the situation existed 
cause of geographical reasons, since the high school freely adnu^ 
Negro students. Finally, there was the Grace Avenue School (1 )» 
previously named the St. Margaret Mary Parochial School. The to 
population of the school district was slightly less than 8,000, and 
proximately one-fifth of the inhabitants lived in the Steele subdivi- 
sion. 

About the time that the salary problem arose, another event tr^s- 
pired that placed further strain on superintendent-board relation- 
ships. At the March 20 meeting, the majority members approved a 
motion to remove the incumbent junior high principal. In addition, 
a motion was adopted to replace the principal with the teacher whom 
Superintendent Cook had demoted from the principalship the previ- 
ous spring. Superintendent Cook strongly protested, maintaining that 
he had a legal right to recommend and assign personnel. His stand 
was based upon a section in the Ohio General Code, which became 
effective in September 1943 ( Section 4842-6 ) : 

The board of education in each ciW, exempted village, and 
local school district shall employ the teacdiers of public s^oO“ 
of their respective districts. In making appointments teachers in the 
employ of the board shall be considWed before nesv teardiers are 
chosen in llieir stead. In city and exempted village districts, np 
teacher or prindpal shall be employed unless such person is 
naled tlicrcfor by the supcrinlcmdent of schools of such distn , 
provided, howes-er, such Imrd of education, by a three-fourths vote 
of its full membership may re-employ any teacher whom the super 
Inlcndcnt refuses to appoint 

Superintendent Cook described the interchange on the juniof 
high principalship in the March 29 letter to Dr. Bliss as follow’s: 

Tlic board then passed 3-1 a motion that the former ^netp^ 
be reassigned to her administrative post. Next they asked me u 
wo»iId so recommend, and I replied, “I will not," They then wish^ 
my reasons for recommending her demotion a year ago. I g*'"® * ® 
reasons wlilch satisfied me but whidi did not satisfy them, for 
b c-vidence tliej* Iiave a campai^ debt to pay her. Tlie 
stated that tlie cliarges against her would be heard at a public meet- 
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ing. I served notice on him that I would have no part in the unprofes- 
ing ^iripping down a teachers reputation in a public meet- 

Then came the crowning gesture. Because of my refusal to 
recommend the restoration of the demoted principal, the president 
suggested that they rule that *The superintendent is insubordinate 
If he refines to recommend Miss — for die principalship.” I bepn 
to %vrite it down, and the minority board member insisted that the 
secretary of the board get that wording." Tlie upshot was that one 
of the majority decided he “could not exactly stand for that,” and 
so ft did not come to a vote. 

In addition to giving Dr. Bliss a detailed report on the salary and 
principalship problems in the March 29 letter. Dr. Cook also made a 
request. He asked that an Ohio Education Association representative 
attend the school board meeting of April 8: “I think it would be a 
great service to our teachers and the sdiools if OEA had a representa- 
tive here to counsel us at the forthcoming meeting, and to tell some 
of our small town fello%vs that 1 represent 42,000 organized teachers 
of this state, and as their servant I am checking both the professional 
ethics and the legality of your actions.' “Dr. Cook also invited a repre- 
sentative of the National Education Association, who resided in Cin- 
cinnati, to attend the same meeting. 

The board meeting of April 8 ^va$ well attended. The large at- 
tendance and the tenor of the meeting apparently provided Dr. Cook 
with another idea for coping with the very difficult situation ivhich 
confronted him. On the following day be wrote to Dr. Bliss; “After 
sleeping over the matter, I am of Ae opinion that one way to hold my 
board in leash is to have about fifly-sucly interested citizens and teach- 
ers right there at every board meeting, regular and special, until 
tliey have acted on salaries for next year. They \vere mighty mild 
when their critics were so well rqjresented, os last night. It will now 
be up to the friends of decent schools to see that each meeting is well 
attended. Tliat is not mt/ responsibility.” 

Conditions in the North College HiU Sdiool District were further 
complicated during the spring of 1946, when 13 vacancies in the 
teaching staff occurred. The board then refused by a three-to-hvo 
vote to accept nominations by the superintendent to fill the vacancies. 
The majority maintained that, until Dr. Cook submitted his applica- 
tions to the board for review, they would not approve any nomina- 
tions. Tlie minority members, on the otlier liand, maintained tliat the 
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board did not have the power to tabc such a position Dr. 
to supply organized information about the 
opposed the idea of the hoard revimving tlie mdiviM app ‘ 
of machers. The president of the board in turn '“if 
offer to supply information. Finally tlic board passed a r . 

a three-to*t\vo vote, which dcmandctl that Supcnnlendcnt 
over the individual applications to the board members. ^ t. „ 
On May 29 the clerk of the board gave Superintendent a 

letter which stated that all applications “must be made available i 
the Board for review on this date for consideration in establishing 
salary schedule.** Superintendent Cook replied to this letter on Jun 
6 as follows: 


Referring to a letter of May 29 calling attention to a 
resolution, wherein applications for teaching positions are requ 
for consideration in establishing a salary schedule: • j-rable 

(1) Since names of applicants are submitted to a consia 

degree in conBdence, and , 

(2) Since these arc personal memoranda of mine, and 

(3) Since legal counsel informs me that there is no comp ^ 

to reveal names before 1 recommend individuals tor 
ployment, , v 

I am submitting on an accompanying sheet (copy here^tn; 
concise form all other data, to assist in setting a salary sdiediu » 
compliance with the above letter. 

An earlier analysis by Dr. Cook of the alternatives open to 
\vith respect to this problem was contained in a letter of May ^ ’ 
1946, ^vritten to Dr. Bliss trf the Ohio Education Association: 


Two problems soon \vin demand a decision here. Suppose my 


recommendations are rejected as to personnel. My reaction is 

a t... „ if 006 iS ^ 


offer a second recommendation for a specific position if jg 

jected, dien possibly a third if the second is rejected, and then 
sit ti^t indefinitely. At what point, if at all, should I ask the boar 
explain its rejection of my recommendations? . - 

The other question concerns Ae request which is surely^ni^’ 
to enter my file of applicants. 1 assume the purpose of such an . 
amination is (1) to enable the board to pick its candidate if n® 
ready selected in rump meetings of the board, and (2) to 
reason for not picking each of those not recommended. My jg 
is that this is my file; it contains applications sent to me 
the board. Therefore I may lean backwards to permit a board 
ber to go throu^ it, but it must not be taken away from the o 
I wish to have it there for purposes of consultation. 
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Both the majority board members and Dr. Cook remained firm in 
their posiUoas on the review of candidates' applications throughout 
the spring and during the earJy summer. The only exception to this 
poiicy was the employment of two athletic coaches. Both parties 
maintained that their positions %veio legally justified, as is shown by 
an analysis of the legal aspects of the situation in a report by the Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense of Democracy throueh Education 
as follows: 

The legal contention of the board majori^ was that under the 
Ohio General Code a board of education could require a superinten- 
dent to submit all applications to the board for review and an opinion 
to this effect ivas secured from local coimsel. It is not proposed here 
to entw an extended legal discussion of the matter. The Ohio courts 
have not passed on me question, nor has the attorney-general 
Whether the opinion in question would be upheld by the Ohio courts 
on the facts presented in this case is, to say the least, a moot ques- 
tion. It may well be that under certain circumstances and conditions 
a board of educatioa may properly request a review of applications. 
The validity of the request, if tested, would probably him in part 
at least on the motive and purpose of the board. It is doubtful if the 
Ohio legislature intended, for example, that a board could review 
applications for the sole purpose of sheeting certain candidates on a 
basis of considerations other than merit. To so hold ^VQuJd in effect 
deprive a superintendent of his nomtnatog power and would imder 
such circumstances make the pertinent proivions of section 4842-6 
of tlie General Code .1 hollow gesture. 


Temporary Solutions Achieved 


The stalemate on the revieiv of applications was not resolved 
until late summer. The minutes of the August 12 board meeb'n^ for 
example, sho\v the following exchange; 


Discussion on hiring teadiers came up, the audience taking an 
active part in the discussitm. 

Mr. said the superintendent has the power to recom- 
mend. ... . r 1 _ 

Mr. read from the law book concerning hiring of teachers 

furnishing the superintendent power to recommend. Mr. asking 

when did the board ever daiy die superintendent the right to 
"recommend." 

},fr. continues and dur^ that Mr. is a one roan 

Wd, ie has refused Dr. Cook Are privaege of opemng the mail 
and drawing up annual budget without consulting the board. 
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President — : I am going to g^ve you a true picture of 
sitiiation. I have charged Dr. Cook with insubordination. Mr. • “ 
read report of his mvii makingdiarges of irregularities. 

Three weeks before school opened, owing to mounting public 
pressures, one of the majority members s^v^tched his vote to the nu- 
nority. The swdtch resulted in a three-to-two vote in favor of fiUiog 
teaching positions. However, only 11 of the 13 vacancies were filled. 
A music position and a kindergarten position were left vacant. Since 
the problem of the junior high sdiool principalship was never sabs* 
factorily resolved. Dr. Cook serv'ed as principal of the school during 
the year 1946-1W7. 

Owing to the extremely strained relationships between Superin- 
tendent Cook and themajority of the sdiool board, many persons dur- 
ing the fall of 1946 began to question whether the superintendents 
contract would be renmved. That Superintendent Cook recognized 
the tenuousness of his position as superintendent is su gg ested in ® 
paragraph of a letter which he had written to Dr. Bliss on July 26, 
1948; “No stenographic record has been kept of any board meeting, 
but with the assistance of the minority 1 am preparing a catalog of 
possible illustrations of misfeasance, malfeasance, and non-feasance. 
Wc have an early appointment wth our attorney to put them in form, 
and have him ev'aluate them, for the purpose of bringing charges 
against the president of the board. Sooner or later diarges ^vill be 
brou^t against me, and some of our leaders feel that we should 
beat them to it If you have any suggestions or infonnation as to pro- 
cedure, we should be most happy to have it now," 

Howev'cr. a letter ^vrillen to Dr. Bliss on September 28 suggests 
that Superintendent Cook had changed his strategy; 


It is two months to a day since I wTote you. In the interim, 

^ and belligerent regular meeh'ng in Augi^ 

with 17o people present, and another for September with about 240 

to ^ ^ completely antagonistic 
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In a letter xvritten to Dr. Bliss on January 17. 1947, Superinten- 
dent Cook again noted that popular indignation was running high 
and that the board meetings were large and disorderly. He also fore- 
saw the possibility of student strikes and the mass resignation of 
teachers in case his contract should not be rene\ved. In addition, he 
noted that local pressure mi^t be supplemented by an expression of 
outside interest in the situatira. In this regard, he reported that he 
had written to Donald DuShane of the National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy tbrou^ Education about the matter, and he 
suggested that the Ohio Education i^ssociation might look at the 
situation again. The uniqueness of Superintendent Cook’s strategy is 
suggested by the following quote from the January 17 letter: 

In fact, It seems to me that our state association might investigate the 
first case of reprisal, and if our board is found guilty, proper publidty 
should be given Uiat fact in Ohio Schools, following the technique of 
the American Association of Uiriversity Professors. I am a>vare that 
would he a large responsibility and in some ways may be a new field 
of action. . , . 


Superintendent Cook Dismissed 

At tlie February meeting, the tnajority of the board decided to 
give notice that they would not renew Dr. Cook’s contract. The mi- 
nority board members were allowed only ten minutes to make their 
case. Afterwards, by a vote of three to hvo. Superintendent Cook’s po- 
sition was declared open after July 31, 19-47. Hie incumbent was 
charged with ‘‘insubordination.’’ On February 20, two days after the 
board meeting. Dr. Cook wrote Dr. Bliss saying: The board assumed 
to pass a resolution giving me notice of inloit not to renew contract, 
while a minority member had the floor defending me. Legal test of 
tliis ^vill at once be instituted, since this board has no rule limiting 
debate. , 

Tlie community reacted quickly to the board’s resolution. A 
protest in the form of a petition was circaUted smoog the teachers 
of tlie North College Hill Teachers Association. All except three of 
the 32 teachers in the Goodman Avenue School, the high school, and 
the junior high sdiool signed the petition within 24 hours. It read as 
follows: 
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To the North CoBege Hfll Board of Education: ^Ve 
siffned protest the action of the Board of Education in its a 
dismiss our present superintendent. Dr, William A. Cook, e 
sider this action a threat to our personal security weUare ano 
to the good administration of the North College HiU^ Sc oo 
the board persists in this attempt, we wall take further action . 

Teachers at the Grace Avenue Sdiool and at the Steele School 
did not sign the petition. According to reports, teachers in the Mee e 
School did not sign the petition because they allegedly construed e 


last sentence in the petition as a threat 

The day after the board meeting, a group of high school stu 
dents called on Dr. Cook and the hl^ school principal and reporte 
a widespread desire among students for a protest strike. Dr. Coo 
persuaded them to forego their immediate plans. Nevertheless, dur- 
ing the next month additional efforts were made to achieve a student 
strike. HoAvever, wdely organized efforts to promote a strike did not 
de\’eIop. A different t)'pe of action occurred before the next schoo 
board meeting: three-fourths of the student body at the high school 
signed a petition requesting that the board renew Superintendent 


CooVs contract. 

A similar petition, which was circulated among the citi 2 ens or 
the community, obtained 1,100 signatures. This petition, which was 
presented to the board at the March meeting, read as foHmvs: 


As citizens of North College Hill, Ohio, who are vitally 
in the welfare of the school system whicli year have been elected 
supervise, we, the undersipied, wish to express our satisfaction 
the manner in which the sdu^ sj-stem has been administered by 
the present Superintendent of Schools, Dr. William 
further wish to express the urgent wish that your honorable bod)' 
will retain the services of Dr. Cook as superintendent as long as be 
is av’ailable and willing to serve. 


On March 18 the majority of the board, at a regular meeting, 
fused to reconsider the dismissal of Superintendent Cook. This 
action again precipitated strong community reaction. The next da)', 
more than 90 per cent of the hi^ school, junior high school, and 
Goodnum Avenue School students struck. The strike at the high 
sdiool lasted for four weeks. It finally ended through the efforts of a 
staff representative of the National Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy' llirough Education, who persuaded the students that 
their strike had already served its purpose of protest Some 400 ele- 
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mentaij' school students remained out of class for more than hvo 
months. Extensive picketing took place daily. Undoubtedly tliere 
was parent support for the students’ actions. During the strikes. Su- 
perintendent Cook stayed at his post and teachers instructed the 
few students who did come to classes. 

Much of the parent and student reaction u'as undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by an organization in North Cbflege Hill called the Scliools 
Improvement Association. ITje 1947 report of the National Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy through Education described the 
organization and its work as follows; 

I*rior to 1946 it had been the practice of a small group of 
citizens to meet informally on occasion to consider problems affecting 
the welfare of the local school system. However, early in that year, 
when the trend of the majority board policy became apparent, a 
moup of leading citizens organized themselves formally and founded 
the Schools Improvement Association. Beginning wi* jess than 
thirty citizens the association now has a membership of more tlian 
fournundred. 

The association vigorously fought the majority board members 
in their attempt to reinstate Miss — to her former position as 
prindpal and in their prolonged refusal to appoint tcachen in the 
summer of 1946. It also strongly supported a proposal to increase 
teachers’ salaries. Following the harm’s action against Dr. Cook, 
the association took an active part In enlisting community support 
for him by circulating petitions and by urging all citizens to attend 
board meetings. Due to a considerable extent to the Improvement 
Associations efforts, the citizens of the community became 
thoroughly aroused o\Tr the poCcies and actions of ff>e board. 

'When the board refused to consider renewing Dr. Cook’s con- 
tract, almost all of the teachers decided to resign. Tlie resignations 
xvere attended with tliis statement from the President of the North 
College Hill Teachers Association: 

Having seen how the board has acted in connection with effo^ 
to control nomination of teachers, culminating in Dr. Cooks dis- 
missal, the teachers felt these actions by the board to be a direct 
threat to their personal security and professional status. Furthermore, 

we regard the proposed reinstoteincnt of Miss — — , a former 

principal, demoted on recoromendation of the school superintenaent 
for cause, as an indication of an utter disregard of die prerogatives of 
the superintendent and of professronal standards. 

Tn addition to the influential forces operating writto North 
College Hill, decisions were bciogmade outside the situation wfu'ch 
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were to have their effects. On March 2, 1946, the National Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy through Education met in Atlantic 
City to discuss the Nortli College Hill case. They decided that e 
urgenc)’ of the situation was such that an investigating committee 
could not be convened soon enough to meet the requirements of the 
emergency. Therefore, they decided that a staff investigation should 
bo conducted. 

Late in March, representatives of the North College Hill Teach- 
ers Association, the Ohio Education Association, and the Defense 
Commission of the National Education Association met. As a result 
of their discussion, the representatives proposed that the executive 
committees of the National Education Association and the Ohio 
Education Association jointly declare the North College Hill s)'S* 
tem "one in which no professional teacher can carry on his work 
efficiently and happily.” 


The Climax Comes 


Tlie April school board meeting convened in an emotionally 
cliargcd atmosphere. One writer described Uie meeting as follows! 

Both the Schools Improvement Association, which support^, 
die Protestant minority on the board, and the Citizens School 
League, which supported the Catholic majority, had urged citizens 
to attend. Th^ came, over 1,000 in number, crowding a schw 
g)'mn.'uium. First an attempt svas made by a member of the minorit) 
to present more petitions in support of the superintendent and t® 
mcn-e reconsideration of Iiis dismissal. This failed. Tlien the secret:^ 
of the board read, one by one, Icllen of resignation from 29 of 33 
trachers in the sj'stem. The cumulative effect of these letters on 
the Imjuessionable students produced an amazing scene. 

vVhen llic)’ realized wliat was happening, all over the room 
these voi^gsters began to ciy. By the time the last letter was reaf 
literally hundreds of people, students and their parents, were m 
tears. One man ssho was present told me that not 200 people in the 
were dp'-rn-ed. and be said the only way he kept control ot 
himself was !)y leasing the room. “I never saw anything like »*• 
bupenntendent Cook said to me. “I liavc seen children cheer for theif 
schooU and svork for Ihcir sdiools. but I nc\or l^forc sasv hundreds 
of children ct>- for their scliools.” At the end of llie reading. * 
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mmonty member once attempted to get the superintendent 
re/nstated as the only \vay the teachers could be retained. This failed 
^ according to the report given 
me. Well, now I hope you understand that Dr. Ctoolc is not going 
to be your superintendent any longer." ° ® 

This was too much for one citizen, who jumped to his feet "How 
can wu be so heartless?" he cried. "Don’t you see how much these 
children care? Can’t jtni see their tears?" 


Under such inflanunatoiy circumstances, emotions got out of 
control. Members of the audience approached the school board mem- 
ber and a fracas resulted. Others became involved, and the police 
had to intervene. The meeting closed without any formal adjourn- 
ment. Two of the majority members were physically harmed and one 
required medical attention. 

Appro>dmately one month after the April school board meeting, 
the executive committees of the National Education Association and 
the Oliio Education Association released a joint statement, which 
concluded as follow's: 


1. We declare that the attitude and actions of the three majority 
members of the Board of Elducation of North College Hill, Ohio make 
that school system one in which no professional teacher can cany 
on his uwk elScfently and happily. 

2. We call upon all worthy members of the teaching profession 
to refuse to accept a position in the North College HiU School 
System as long as it remains under the domination of the present 
Board of Education majority and until it is clearly evident that it is 
under the administratioa of a board of eduction that observes its 
primary responsibih’ty for the pubUc schools of the community. 

' 3. We urge that school administrators give preference to ap- 
plications for positions to the teachers from North CoUege Hill who 
have set such a fine example of high professional conduct. 

Tlje statemeirt also included ten qjecific diarges against the 
tliree majori^ members of the school board. Among other things, 
the three board members were charged with ignoring the protests 
of the majority of students and parents in North College Hill, and 
of interfering wth the efforts of the citizens of the community to 
solve educational problems. The statement also contained com- 
mendations for the minority members of the Board and the many 
citizens and parents of North College Hill for their support of tlie 
public schools. ^Vhile the strikes were deplored, tlie students were 
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commended for tlicir support of Superintendent Cook. Finally, the 
North College Hill Teachers Association was congratulated for its 
“professional unity, strength, and inte^ly.” 

In a delayed reaction to the joint statement by tlie cxeculi'C 
committees of the National Education Association and the Ohio 
Education Association, tlic Chairman of the Citizen’s School L,cague 
in North College Hill wrote a letter on January 10, 1948, to tlie Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense of Democracy which said in part. 

We find it hard to belicx'e that a group professing the 
aims and purposes such as yours professes, would deliberately adopt 
and employ tactics such as you so ingjoriously exercised at the Nort 
College Hill School dispute. . . . 

We cannot help but question )'our motives in so variously con- 
demning three former board members, whom (sic) investigation"^ 
prove have been as fair and conscientious in their relations with the 
teaching personnel as any member who has ever had the privilege ot 
serving in the North College High School S)-stem. 

Shortly after the joint statement of the NEA and the Ohio Educa- 
tion Association was issued, the five members of the board resigned. 
The move was welcomed by the minority members, who had offered 
to resign if the majority members would talce the same action. Un- 
doubtedly the majority’ members were inHuenced in their decision by 
the great difficulty which they were having in securing a competent 
superintendent and a staff of 29 teachers. In line with Ohio legal pr‘>' 
vTsions, the school district came under the control of the probate court 
when the school board resigned. The court immediately renewed Dr. 
Cook’s contract for a three-year period. Shortly thereafter the Ohio 
Education Association and National Education Association with- 
drew their statements about the undesirable professional situation in 
North College Hill. In looking back on bis experiences in North Col- 
lege Hill from the vantage point of 1956, Dr. Cook in a letter to one of 
the authors of this case wrote; 

It was a high landmark in my little life when NEA and OEA 
issued their joint statement in the spring of 1947, declaring North 
College Hill an unfair" place for a professional person to seek em- 
ploymmt. For professional organizations in service to their member- 
slup, 1 feel this was a precedent of great importance in the history of 
American education. . . . 

The only alternative was to fight singlehanded. As 1 look back 
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ncnv, it seems to me that we xtsed on die opposition about every 
weapon possible. For the most part 1 refrained from making staf^ 
mente as to my projected course. I ^ve a corrective statement to 
one Cincinnati newspaper which had been guilty of very misleading 
publicity. With the large attendance at board meetings this gave 
me the best opportunity to strike. This I would do whenever the 
majori^of the board left an opening. . , , 

Because throughout the many trying months I felt up to the 
last that I would lose, I had taken steps to secure another position, 
and had been successful in locating nicely in a fine denominational 
college. ^ITien the NCH board all resigned in June, 1947, under 
tremendous public pressure, my first reaction was to go on to the 
college job. Friends dissuaded me. Had I gone, other professionals 
would have said, “He fought them and whipped them, but they cut 
his throat." Instead I remained, and they could say, “He fought 
them, whipped them, and lived to te/1 the story. tVhat he did, 
others too can da" 


CASE THIRTEEN 

The Rotating Librarian 


At the end of the day, the adnunistrator 
can dose the door on problems of maintenance, finance, and cur- 
riculum; but tliose problems that deal with human relationships 
somehow manage to get in the car and ride home with him. Conse- 
quently, he must learn to live with inter-staff problems on and off the 
job, and these problems often give him his most uneasy moments. 

Sometimes these problems flare up suddenly and just as quickly 
subside. At other times they come in so unobtrusively that the situa- 
tion is well developed before the problem is recognized. In the case 
of the "Rotating Librarian,” Mr. Evans, a young principal in his 
fourth year of elementary adinmistration, saw the problem com- 
ing. It was never a big si tuation, and only four persons beside Itself 
were ever involved. Butitivas one of those headaches of the migraine 
type — the kind that you cannot shake off. 
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Appointmcnf of fhe DUfricf Librarian 

Tlie problem began wlicn the dUlricl tlecidctl to assign a li- 
brarian for onc-balf day per week to each of its clcmcnlar)' sclioo 
Up until this time each scliool had handlcsl this duty in its ossn 's a), 
and in several of the scliools the librar)* svas rather a nebtilous thing- 
Mr. Es'ans’s scliool, Belmont, howcs'cr, was fortunate in hasang 
Danner, a sixth-grade teacher who took great interest and pride in 
the library and who had for eight years managed it successfully- In 
so doing she liad, in addition to the two assigned periosls per wee % 
gis-cn much of Iter ossir time and effort- Tlicrc svas no doubt in Mr* 
Evans's mind that she identified herself very strongly with the li- 
trarj-. 

After the part-time librarian service was officially approved, Mr* 
Hall, the district superintendent, called a meeting of tlie elementar) 
principals. At this session the functions of the new librarian 
discussed at great lengllr. It became e%ident, hmvcN'cr, that there wju 
a great difference In library organizations and needs among the dif- 
ferent sdiools. The superintendent concluded that each principal 
would have to cs'aluatc his own particular situation and use the ocw’ 
librarian to the best ad\*antage. 

After the meeting, Mr. Evans stayed to talk to SupcrintcndcDt 
Hall about his own particular situation. He didn’t want to predict 
trouble, yet he antidpated some difficulties in initiating the program 
in his osvn sdiool. He wondered how his teacher-librarian, Mrt- 
Danner, and the rotating librarian would get along in sharing the li* 
braij' responsibilities. Although he did not mention it to the super- 
intendent, he was thinking of a remark by Mrs. Danner to the effect 
that only one person could ever be in charge of the library. This com- 
ment was made at a time when the rotating library service was 
in the discussion stage. But the finnness of her statement stuck in his 
mind. 

Soon after he met >vith the prindpals. Superintendent Hall ar- 
ranged for them to meet with the librarian- At ttiig session, whidi M^- 
Evans attended. Miss Carpenter, the ne%v rotating librarian for hb 
school, gave a detailed picture of the program she hoped to bring to 
the four elementary schools to which she v.-as assigned. 

Evans was famfliar with some of her background, for she bad 
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been a teacher in a junior high in that district for the past 13 years. 
SJic was well hired and respected by her students and was considered 
successful by her fellow teachers. She devoted endless amounts of 
time to her school work and parU'cuIarly to the library. In fact, she 
customarily came to work a week early and rearranged the library 
in her school without compensation. 

Her previous assignment had been one of teaching seventh- and 
eighth-grade English classes one half-day and maintaining the library 
during the other half-day. Her new assignment would be to continue 
\vorking in the junior high library one-half of her time and to spend 
the remaining time rotating among the four elementary schools’ li- 
braries. 

She seemed to Evans to be a forceful, outspoken woman. Her tall, 
large frame and commanding voice would make it easy to locate 
lier in a crowd. Tlie preciseness of the organization of her materials 
and the manner in which she used her hands svhile speaking gave 
Evans the feeling (liat she had eveiytliing under control. 

Miss Carpenter explained the system they used at the junior 
high school. Several times it was pohifed out to her by the principals 
that there ^vas more organizatiOD at the juDior high school level dan 
on the elementary scliool level, and that it was questionable whether 
some of this woidd be applicable to the latter. Miss Carpenter said, 
“I can't answer that, as I have never worked on an elementary level. 

I will explain the program I am now using, and then with your help 
we can determine what is applicable to the elementary grades." 

Before anyone realized it, two hours had gone by and they were 
still discussing the junior high school program. It was then decided 
tliat tlie principals could discuss their own particular situation witli 
Miss Carpenter when she came to their buildings. Once again a state- 
ment of de specific functions of the librarian had been postponed. 

Mr. Evans deliberately stayed after the meeting to talk to Miss 
Carpenter- He orplained how de library in his school operated and 
added that it was in better condition dan de oder libraries in de 
district. Tliis, be said, was entirdy due to Mrs. Danner’s efforts. Miss 
Carpenter said dat she had an opportunity to attend meetings at the 
Belmont School Library from time to time and was impressed with 
de organization, and she also felt dat it was in much better condi- 
tion dan any of the oder libraries. “I only wish dat de oder libraries 
w’ere as far along as j'ours is,’’ said Miss Carpenter. 
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Evans said, “I would like for Mrs. Danner to help us formulate 
plans and be consulted before any dianges are made. She has been 
very capable and interested in the library and has practically run it 
for the past eight years. Also, she is much more familiar with the de* 
tails than I am.” He didn*t know what Miss Carpenter's reaction 
would be to this arrangement, but was reh'eved when she said, I 
understand your concern for wanting Mrs. Danner included and I 
■wall be happy to do anything I can to co-operate ” 


Mrs. Danner, the Belmont teacher-librarian, an attractive woman 
in her mid-fifties, was an excellent teacher with a good background in 
elementary education. She was a reserved, poised woman who had 
the respect of all her associates and the communit)'. Although she ^vas 
quiet and never tried to draw self-recognition, she was still looked 
upon by fellow teachers as a leader. She had a bachelor of science 
degree and considerable extra training in library work. 

Mrs. Danner had been at Belmont 12 years. Before that, she had 
taught in one of the other schools in the district and had acted as 
teacher-librarian. There she had what was generally recognized as 
one of the best-organized libraries in the district. She had been a 
xvidow for the past eight years and bad given freely of her time to 
school work and the profession. As mentioned earlier, her present 
position was leaching sixth grade and taking care of the library. 

Mr. Evans relied quite heavily on her, not only as a librarian, but 
in all phases of the school program. She acted as assistant principal 
in his absence, as she had done for the two previous administrators. 
This responsibility was discharged without additional compensation. 


Making Plans 

^Vhen Miss Carpenter made her Erst visit to Belmont School, Mr- 
Evans told her to spend as much time as she needed to familiarize 
h^elf svilh the library. He suggested she make notes on things she 
felt needed attention and also prepare recommendations for future 
planning. 

The same afternoon, Mr. Evans talked to Mrs. Danner about the 
hbrary, explaining that he would like her recommendations for im- 
proving the library in view of the added help. 

At that time Mrs. Danner said, “I can’t see where we are getting 
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much help if Miss Carpenter will only be in the building one lialf-day 
per week. You know, very little can be accomplished in this short 
period of time." 

She also made the remark, half in jest, that she wished that, in 
place of the additional service, they could have the extra money for 
more reference books. Mr. Evans felt slightly uncomfortable about 
this rernark. He didn t feel it fair to Miss Carpenter to have to con- 
tend with this attitude. He wanted to say something but he remem- 
bered tliat it was only recently that he had had to prove himself 
to tills same person when he moved up to prindpalship from a sixth- 
grade teaching position at Belmont. 

Two weeks later, Evans met with the librarians and each person 
expressed his ideas about future plans for the library. Mrs. Danner 
voiced a desire to continue with the day-to-day operation of the li- 
brary. This involved worb'ng with student librarians who checked 
books in and out to their own rooms, keeping track of books, collect- 
ing fines, shelving books that were checked in, and IiandJing periodi- 
cals. She said, “I would like to have some help processing new and 
rebound books or turn it over to you. Miss Caipenter. Also, 1 would 
like to have some help mending books. As you know, this Job takes 
hours of work and always demands more lime." 

Tliere was no comment when Mrs. Danner finished talking. 
Evans had hoped there would be some discussion on what she had 
said. From time to time Evans glanced at Miss Caipenter while 
Mrs. Danner was speaking. He saw no signs of approval or disap- 
proval. Miss Caipenter sat very straight and emotionless. It appeared 
she heard very little of what liad been said or at least felt it wasn't 
wortli commenting on. Evans had the uncomfortable feeling that here 
were two people with their minds firmly made up. 

When Miss Carpenter began to talk, it was in a very formal and 
dignified manner. “I also feel that the processing of books is most 
important,” she said, "and I will be glad to do this. I do think, 
though, that we should have more information than just the Dewey 
decimal number on the outside of tlie books. The other things I have 
listed that I feel are important for ns to be doing are: use more cross- 
reference cards; set up, in addition to the author and subject files, a 
title and shelf list file; classify the film strips under the Dewey deci- 
mal system; buy a larger card file cabinet; start a picture file; and 
have more attractive displays in tfio Jibraiy. 
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Miss Carpenter went through this list In a ver)’ matter-of-fact 
manner, as though she were reading a grocery list. Tliere were no 
stipulations as to how long she thought it would take or which 
things she thought were tlie most important to do. 

Perhaps Miss Carpenter did not notice the irritated and amazed 
expressions on Mrs. Daimer’s face when she read this. Mr. Es'ans ex- 
pected Mrs. Danner to make some comment about who was going 
to do all this, but there ^^’as only a moment of awkward silence. 

Mr. E\*ans pushed his chair back from the table and felt he must 
change the atmosphere of the meeting- He re\'iewed the library’ pro- 
gram in general and made several attempts to draw the hvo librarians 
into a discussion, hoping to eventually reach some form of agreement 
Ilmvever, neither person contributed to the discussion bej'ond their 
initial recommendations. After some time it became obvious there 
xvas going to be no meeting of minds at this session. Evans knew that 
he was going to have to strike a happy medium in order to please 
either one. Finally he made the decision that Miss Carpenter would 
process all new hbrary books, add additional information she felt 
necessary, take care of displays and the bulletin board in the librax)'. 
transfer cards from the old file cabmet to the new one, mend books 
once a month, and, when these items were completed, start work on 
a subject index file. 

Sirs. Danner was to be relieved of processing all books. Other- 
\\'ise, she was to continue taldng care of the daily operation of the 
library as she had previously. 

^Vhen the meeting was over, Evans felt that person 
just as formal at the end as when the meeting began. 


Complications 

Miss Carpenter $ half-day period was set for Wednesday after- 
noon. In the early weeks she dev'cloped a habit of arriving at 12:30 
and of discussing and reviewing library problems with Mr. Evans 
when he returned to his office from lunch. She usually discussed dis- 
crepancies she had noted in the library and reviewed what she 
thought needed to be done. Evans listened, but Nvas not certain why 
she wanted to go ov'er and over what had been discussed previously- 
He did notice that each time she indicated her disUke for mending 
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books. It did not seem so mudi a matter of reviewing as it was getting 
Evans to listen. Miss Carpenter mnally did most of the talidng and, 
when Evans did speak, he wasn’t sure he was being heard. 

Finally, after two months of reviewing library problems each 
Wednesday witli Miss Carpenter, Evans decided it would be more 
convenient to eat a little later and avoid the office until she had be- 
come involved in her work. Since the discussions usually took 45 
minutes, Evans felt that there were many times when he did not have 
tliat much time to spare. 

Evans also noted that Miss Carpenter frequently became upset 
when her plans were not accurately executed. The district carpenter, 
for example, made a new file cabinet, but when it arrived, each 
drawer was one-eighth inch too small for the cards. Evans could see 
that this upset Miss Carpenter very much. She tried to fit some cards 
into the file. Finally she turned to Evans with tears in her eyes and 
said, "I can't understand it. This is the second time the carpenter has 
made this mistake." 

Evans noted that other thuigs were disturbing her. She said that 
the secretary was having difficulty following directions she left for 
her, and asked that the secretary work in the afternoons the day she 
was there. The secretary was on duty only in the morning. Evans 
could see tliat this was important to hfiss Carpenter, and had tlie sec- 
retary change her schedule temporarily. 

Soon after tliis, the secretary went to Evans and said she was 
finding it difficult to 'vork yvith Miss Carpenter and Mrs. Danner. 
Evans knew the situation must be serious if tbe secretary wanted to 
talk about it. He felt that one of her good qualities was her ability to 
work ^vith people. 

The secretary said that Miss Carpenter had told her to mark 
biography books, but Mrs. Danner had come in and stated that it 
wasn’t the way it had been done in the past. Tlie secretary pointed 
out that this \vas only one of many disa^cements they had on how 
to do detail work, and said, 'T don’t know who to turn to. 

\Vlien Evans talked to Mrs. Danner about the situation, she said, 
“Perhaps Miss Carpenter's suggestion on how to mark biography 
books is desirable, but is it a must? After all. tliere are many things 
that are desirable in Ubrar>’ procedure. Ibis is an elementary sdtool 
and I quesHon whether we want to get info too much detail. You 
realize, if we mark the new books differently, we w'll have to pull all 
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the old biographies on the shelf and change them. Personally, I 
would like to see for myself what procedure is recommended for 
the elementary grades.” 

Evans said, “Just a minute, I will call the city library and see 
what procedure they use.” He found there were several ways to mark 
biography books. 

Mrs. Danner said, "If we are going to change, and there are 
several methods to select from, I would like to see in writing just 
which procedure is recommended for the elementary grades.” Evans 
was disturbed by her insistence on "proof in \vriting” but felt that 
it wasn’t an unreasonable request. 

He called Miss Carpenter and explained the difficulties he had 
encountered. He said, “I am lacking in library experience and would 
appreciate it if you would bring some of your professional books ex- 
plaining library procedure for the elementary grades so tliat we can 
see to what extent we should mark our booli.” 

He could not determine from the sound of her voice what her re- 
action to the request was, although she acknowledged it. 

The Conferences 

When Evans returned from lunch, Miss Carpenter was in his 
office with several books to substantiate her method of marking bi- 
ography books. He explained that he might ask her for information 
or reference material about library procedure from time to time, fo*” 
he wanted to learn as they went along. He also observed that it was 
much more difficult to talk to her now than ever before. 

Finally he asked her how she felt she was coming along \vitb 
the library. 

Frankly, she said, I feel like I have been wasting much of ray 

time. The past few months I could have been working on a subject 
index file instead of mending books once a month. Also, I feel the li- 
brary bulletin board should become the responsibility of all the teach- 
ers and not just mine.” 

Evam replied, "NVell, for the time being just let the mending ge- 
Before the meeting was over, he assured Miss Carpenter that her 
efforts and suggestions were bringing about a definite improvement 
in the library. He added, though, that she needed to be patient. 

“You came from the junior high school which is the same size as 
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tJus school, but they have a full-time secretary and you could get more 
accomplished willi her help. You must remember our secrelaiy is 
here on only a half-time basis. The things you are attemptiag to do 
may tahe hvo or Uiree )-ears to aocomplisli, and you shouldn’t be- 
come discouraged. I^lien you came, ev’cryone was under the impres- 
sion that the library work would decrease, but actually it has in- 
creased.** 

lie pointed out that under the new system it was taking from 
three to four times as Jong to process books as it had before. 

After the meeting Evans sat staring out the window. He felt that 
tills was the first time tliat Miss Carpenter and he had had an under- 
standing. Was it somelliing he had said, or was it the fact that she 
would no longer be mending books? 


Superintendent Hall came to tlie school a few days later to have 
luncli witli Mr. Evans. They discussed some scliool problems. Finally 
Superintendent Hall asked, “How is the new library program coming 
along?” Evans thought it rather odd that he would ask about the 
program at tliis time. 

"Frankly, not so good. Have you talked to Miss Carpenter 
lately?* asked Mr. Evans. 

"Yes,” replied Hall, “I have. She came to my office the other after- 
noon very mudi upset and said she felt her competency was being 
questioned here at Belmont.” 

“Yes, I suppose you could say her competency’ in social skills 
and getting along with other members of the school could be easily 
questioned from M'hat I have seen. Also, I think there is evidence to 
question the practicality of her library work. I feel she knows her ma- 
terial and is following the procedure to the letter very well, but on 
the other hand there are accepted elementary library procedures 
ivhich do not require so much detail and time. 

hfr. Evans continued, "I feel there is more to this problem than 
questioning Miss Carpenters competency. As I explained to you 
before, Mrs. Danner and Miss Carpenter are both somewhat inflexible 
personahlies and tliey need time to get accustomed to sharing the 
sameresponsibility. Mrs. Danner has been very reluctant to turn over 
50 much of the responsibility to Miss Carpenter, and in return Miss 
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Carpenter has been disturbed because she wasn’t in complete 
charge." 

“Yes” replied Mr. Hall, “she did say that all other schools had 
turned the complete responsibility of Uie library over to her, except 
Belmont.” 

“You sec,” said Mr. Evans, “Mrs. Danner ran tlic library very 
efficiently for a long time and still does most of the work. From the 
beginning she didn't think we needed a librarian, and Miss Carpen- 
ter hasn’t helped to ‘sell’ her program. I want Mrs. Danner to have a 
voice in what is done in the library. After Jill, she could become dis- 
couraged and ask me to assign the responsibility of the library to an- 
other teacher. There isn’t another teacher on tlic faculty who could 
take care of the library as well as Mrs. Danner, nor is there anyone 
who wants the job.” 

Mr. Evans reviewed the conference that he had had with Miss 
Carpenter and what had been worked out. Superintendent Hall 
said, “I am glad Miss Carpenter was taken off mending, for the pm* 
gram is too expensive to justify this. I think you have done everything 
that can possibly be done, and I am in complete sympathy Nvith your 
situation.” 

The following day Evans discussed tlie recent developments 
with Mrs. Danner. He explained that, in the light of Miss Carpenter’s 
success in die other school libraries, they must do something to cor- 
rect their own situation. He told her that he had counted upon her 
support and was relieved when she said she felt above the situation 
and would give him her complete support to correct the problem. 

When budget-making time arrived. Miss Carpenter submitted a 
libr^ order to Mr. Evans with the explanation. "We had these at 
the junior high and I feel they are necessary for up-grading the ele- 
mentary library program.” Evans studied the order and found it to 
be seven times larger than any order of previous years. Since no limit 
Iwd been set on materials for this new department, he decided to call 
the Superintendent before making any disposition. 

Superintendent Hall replied that he would like to see the items 
Md talk to the librarian before making a decision. He asked Miss 
Carpenter to compile her Ubrary order and submit it directly to him- 
ater, upon reviving this, he called her in and explained that her li- 
brary order had to be cut by at least one-half. This apparently settled 
the issue and. as the end of the year approached and preparations 
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were made for closing school, the librarian issue seemed temporarily 
to subside. 

Wien the year was over, Evans, m reflecting on the issue, did not 
feel tliat Uie problem had been solved. In addition, he knew that the 
intervening summer would not change the basic personality patterns 
of Miss Carpenter and Mrs. Danner. However, lie hoped that each, 
in being removed from the scene of the conflict, would have an op- 
portunity to look back and gain a little more perspective on their 
mutual problem. As he locked the school for the summer and stepped 
into Ids car. Ins special rider seemed a little less conspicuous. 


CASE FOURTEEN 

The Case of a Tenacious 
Superintendent 


John .Ash — forceful /onvard-JooJdng; well- 
prepared as a professional educator — assumed his new position as 
superintendent of Brashto'>Ti's schools with confidence and enthusi- 
asm. lie came ^VJth a state and region-ndde record as an ab}^ pro- 
erosive administrator. A man of high professional ideals, he was soon 
to become an integral part of both school and commuoity life, readily 
accepting leadership responsibilities inherent in his professional and 
civic environment. 

Brashtowi), a southern city, was diaracterized by a sort of rest- 
less uncertainty; underlying tliis uncerfabity was a peculiar paradox 
of conservatism on the one hand and progressivism on the other. Re- 
flected were tlie values which today, to a less or greater extent, stdf 
oppose each other in various ports of the South — namely, preserva- 
tion of the sta/us quo in one instance, and acceptance of industrial 
and social change In the other. 

This lack of stabiUty was reflected in many aspects of com- 
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munity life. Cultural change williin was reflected by thrMtened 
shifts in power structure. Tlic social and “control ^positiom o 
“wealtliy" merchants, “landed gentry',*’ and “established proft^fona 
people Nvere being challenged by Ujc rise of industrial capitalism, 
which accompanied the large-scale mo>'cmcnt of industry into e 
city of Brashlown and Uic surrounding territory. 

Within Brashto^^ 7 l, as nc\'er before, nonmatcrial aspects of the 
culture were being changed as artificial barriers were being (dial- 
lenged and brolccn do^vn by rapid advances in modes of transporta- 
tion and communication, as well as by rapid population changes. 
For some time, manufacturing had been replacing mining, lumb^* 
ing, and the production and marketing of farm products as the prin- 
cipal source of livelihood and as a major source of wealth. 

Such wcU-establishcd composites of the culture as the city-man- 
agement form of government and boards of education appointed 1^ 
city councils were being subjected to open criticism with respect to 
their appropriateness and effectiveness. The concept of a ruling cl^ 
limited to property owners and wealthy citizens was being challenged 
by a ne\v proletariat demanding a voice in the conduct of municipal 
aSairs. 

Shifts in values were not evolvang easily or rapidly, howe'’er. 
Cultural innovations that d(^arted from familiar concepts and p^^t* 
terns were \iew'ed \vith suspicion and alarm by controlling forces 
within die community. Change in the social structure w*as vie"'ed 
as a threat not only to personal and group status, but to vested inter* 
ests as welL 

As John Ash, the new superintendent, began to identify himself 
with organized groups in the community, a rather distinct clea'’age 
in community forces became more and more apparent to him- As he 
later said, I could sense the struggle betw’een the ‘old’ and ‘ne%v in 
this community. I felt a rather strong sense of identification with the 
new group, yet a sense of restraint as a result of my feeling of re- 
sponsibility to the ‘old' power structure.*’ 

Not only did Ash perceive change and resistance to change as 
characteristic of the social milieu in which he found himself; he wss 
caught up in the struggle. He perceived the existence of the centri* 
fugal forces seeking to produce change, as well as those centripejnl 
ones resisting iL In spite of the sense of personal identification with 
the former that he was experienring, he saw that positive identifica* 
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tion with one group might prm-iae him with a feeling of professional 
fulfillment and personal satisfaction at the expense of security and 
txjmpanionsilip with the more conservative element that, to date, had 
retained (he upper hand in the struggle that was taldng place. 

Ash had become convinced that “stagnation and intolerance bred 
of vested interest* was a characteristic of the more conservative group 
to which he was indebted for bringing him to Brashtown. He was cer- 
tain that the best interest of the school and community would be 
serv’ed if this conservative element either relinquished control at 
gave voice to groups more responsh'e to the progressive values that 
were beginning to make themselves felt. 

At this point. Ash was perplexed by several questions: t\’hat 
was the role of the superintendent in this cultural conflict? What was 
the role of the school? How far did his professional responsibility to 
tire conservative clement go? Tlie board had not issued a mandate 
when he was hired. Its only directions to him were, “We want a good 
school system for our children, and we believe you are the person 
to accomplish the job." He now wished that at the time of his ac- 
ceptance he had sought clarification from the board as to what th^ 
meant by “good school system* and “accomplish the job." Would this 
have helped clarify what was now expected of him and point the way 
out of his present dilemma? 

Did he have the ethical right to ali^ himself with the progres- 
sive element, with whom he felt strongly identified, when he owed his 
very presence in the community to the more conservative faction? 
Should he evidence a detached point of vie^v, ignore the basic conflict 
witliin the community, and attempt to Iceep the school isolated from 
the ebb and flow of events in the community? If this were a wise 
course, was it possible to follow it under existing circumstances? 
Should he work for the change he felt desuable? These were some of 
the unresolved questions that plagued Ash during the early weeks 
and months of his tenure. 

Time did not lessen the significance or the immediacy of these 
questions. The lack of community stability came to be reflected more 
and more in its social institutions. Tl>e school system did not escape 
unscatlied. Although conflict and wmfusion were not so readfly ap- 
parent in the school system during the firstyear of Ash’s regime, later 
developments brought the conflict to the surface with an explosion 



that roched the entire education profession within the stale and, to 
a less extent, wthin the entire southern region. 

Tlie crisis came when Albert Benson, immediate past superin- 
tendent, became a candidate for reinstatement and Ash was askc to 
resign as superintendent for “malpractice of office. Benson, after 
retirement, had maintained Im residence in Brashtown, where he ha 
powerful political connections with community leaders engendered 
by family wealth and "family lies." llis tenure of office as local schoo 
superintendent had lasted 23 years. A local merchant stated. For 
twenty-three years the school and Mr. Benson had not changed. 

Benson and the conscrs'alive clement with which he was identi- 
fied seemingly had interpreted every attempted improvement or 
change \vilhin the school during Ash's tenure of office as an adverse 
criticism of Benson’s prior administration and, more generally, as a 
threat to accepted community tradition and mores. As Benson Interre- 
lated, “Ash seemed to be identified witli every attempt, organized 
and otherNvise, to change the old way of life in our school and com' 
mxmity. We resented him and the change he brought. ^Vhy didnt 
he work to preserve it as he found it?" 

Thus, as Ash reached the termination of his first two years ^ 
office as superintendent of schools in Brashtown, he was confronted 
with a rather complex situation. ^Vhen conservative elements in the 
community were raising issues questioning the ethics of his admini- 
strative behavior and were seeking to remove him from office, should 
he utilize his skill and insight in identifying, utilizing, and even 
manipulating formal and informal groups in order to retain his con- 
trol? Should he resign? Did this sort of situation invariably develop 
when a forward-looking superintendent tangled wth a conservative 
board? As superintendent, what were his recourses against the seem- 
ingly unethical behavior of the opposing groups? Could his conflict 
\vilh the board have been avoided? 

The foregoing questions may more satisfactorily be considered 
in the light of additional data. Subsequent sections are devoted to ( 1 ) 
addiUonal biographical data relative to Mr. Ash, (2) descriptive 
data relative to Brashtosvn and B^ashto^vn’s schools, and (3) a 
. chronological sketch of events believed pertinent to the case. From 
these additional facts and the foregoing description of the setting 
which the case occurred, the reader may identify for himself th® 
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sources of conflict and (he alternatives for action, as well as the 
basic underlying value questions. 


Superintendent Ash 

John B. Ash was ^aduated from the state university in 1930. He 
worlced for hvo years in his fathers lumber business. In 1932 lie be- 
gan his career as an educator, teaching in a rural elementary school 
for one year. The following year, he taught mathematics in a sec- 
ondary’ school in Soutli Carolina and subsequently was named princi- 
pal of this school. He served in this capacity for six years and during 
this period took his masters degree in mathematics. In 19^1 he en- 
tered the Navy and was discharged in 194S. He re-entered college 
and received tire Master of Education degree with a major in school 
administration. He served for one year as assistant superintendent 
of schools in a small, independent school system in eastern Tennessee. 

In 1948, Ash was named superint^ident of a small, independent 
school system in northern Alabama. It was here Uiat he attracted 
much attention and professional acclaim as on authority on curricu- 
lum development and school plant constniction. The school system 
of wliicli he was superintendent became n pilot center for c.xpcrimen- 
tation for tlie State Department of Education and the State Univer- 
sity. The services of Ash as a consultant in curriculum development 
were much in demand by fay and professional school groups througli- 
out the state, 

\VI)ile in tills position. Ash deli\*crcd a public address in which 
he strongly advocated Uiat the total number of administrative scliool 
districts \vithin the state be drastically reduced. This came at a time 
when district rcorganiration was a statmride contros'crsial issue and 
when his local board had recently gone on record as being very much 
opposed to reorganization. Tlie actions of Ash were openly crjticizctl 
by the board. An apparent conflict bcl\veen Ash and the board en- 
sued There is strong indication riiat this conflict was largely conGnod 
to a 'clasir be^veen Ash and (lie board chairman. This resulted in 
Ash being openly and officially censured by the board for his address 
favoring reorganization at a time when it was. at least to the Iward. 
a controversial issue. 

Ash resigned Irom tliisposiliwj onJuneSO. 1930 to become super- 
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intendent of schools in Brashtown. He slates his reason for resigning 
as, “The board of education stated that 1 was overactive in advowt- 
ing district reorganization, and I refuse to work where my pro « 
sional ethics are seriously questioned.” Ash seemed to feel t at ^ 
resignation was an effective way of avoiding conflict, but that ^ 
is not always the best course to follow in incidents such as these. 


Brashtown. 1950 

Brashtown was a distinctly southern to\vn of 18,500 inhabitants- 
It was the county seat. Also located in the county were two sm 
towns of about 500 people each. An additional 13,000 rural farm an 
rural nonfarm population gave the county a total population of 
500 in 1950. Population increase between 1940 and 1950 was 15,000 
wth about 73 per cent of the increase due to the rapid industiializa* 
tion taking place within the coimty. 

Agriculture, mining, lumbering, and supporting business and 
professional services provided the major source of income in the area 
for many years. The location of industry in Brashtown and adjacent 
communities during and immediately following World War 11 r®' 
suited in industrial payrolls comprising over 60 per cent of the total 
yearly income of the county. 

Residential areas adjacent to the city began to develop as more 
and more rural families migrated to the city and became dependent 
upon industrial employment. Families from other rural areas of the 
state and skilled labor, both from the north and from southern Indus- 
trial centers, began to s\veU population trends. These new arrivals 
were generally not regarded by established residents as integral 
parts of the community. It is worth noting, for example, that the 
corporate city limits of Brashtown were extended only once in the 
1940-1950 period. This was done to incorporate a residential area 
developed for and populated by business and professional leaders 
of the city representing the conservative groups. City ordinances 
were passed explicitly forbidding the extension of the corporate dty 
limits to include residential areas developed through industrial ex- 
pansion. Consequently, almost 90 per cent of the populaUon increase 
during the 1940-1930 period resided in rural nonfarm areas imme- 
diately adjacent to the city. These families generally resented the 
lack of acceptance evidenced by the more established residents. Rent- 
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als and housing expansion to care for the popiilaUon outside the 
corporate city limits resulted in a radter clear-cut distinction behveen 
the* old” and the “new" in Brasbtown. 

BrashtouTi was not an isolated community. It was immediately - 
adjacent to one of the largest cities in the South and to other metro- 
politan centers. It possessed two radio stations and a daily newspaper. 
There were the usual civic, social, and fraternal organizations, as 
well as a city-wide recreation program. Membership and participa- 
tion in these organizations, however, were rigidly controlled and 
largely confined to the conservative clement of the community re- 
siding in the corporate city limits. Generally spealang. newer resi- 
dents found better "reception" in adjoining cities and consecjucntly 
turned to these for recreation, or dev'eloped and participated in 
activities largely confined to their own group. 

The city-manager and town-council foim of government was 
followed. The to^vn council was elected by inajority vote of registered 
voters in tlie city and the dty manager was appointed by tlie council. 
The town council also appointed the board of education and ratlicr 
generally controlled municipal affairs. Membership in all of these 
formal organizations was highly stable. Tlie city manager, in 1930, 
was serving his fifth four-year term in office. Four members of the 
seven-man council had served 20 consecutive years. All were mem- 
bers of the conservative element in the community. 

There was, thus, a distinct "controlling class" of successful mer- 
chants, landowners, and established members of (he professions in 
Brashtown. In the main, they were descencLints of former "city 
fathers." They and their families were established residents. Their 
sons and daughters were destined for positions of leadcrsliip and con- 
trol in the community. As one of the new residents termed it, "Brash- 
town ivas a closed corporation." Indidduals who attained oJEce 
usually held the office for a long period of time and generally exer- 
cised a great deal of influence in naming their successors. Tljcro was 
also an “interlocking" characteristic in the community power struc- 
tUTB in tftst leaders tended to come from tJ)© same conseri'ative cle- 
ment of ‘old timers." As one of the newly rurived attomej's-at-law in 
Brashtoun summed it up. "Tliere was a definite ‘in-group* wlio con- 
trolled business, professional, civic; and social activity in Brashtoivn. 
Acceptance from this group was slow and difficult, if not almost im- 
possible, to attain for the newcomer to dk? communif}’. 
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Brashtown's School System 


The curriculum offerings of Braslitowm schools were best ^ 
scribed as “academic ” Preparation for college was the avowed goa . 
Although Brashto\vn took much pride in that “75 per cent of our gra 
uates go to college,” less pride was attached to the fact that during e 
period of 1940-1950 less than 35 per cent of students beginning the 


first grade compleledhigh school. 

Of 16 units required of all students for graduation in 1950, 1 
were required constants. Six required units were in the area o 
Language Arts, including four years of English and bvo years o 
either Latin or French; six were in math-science, including algebra 
I and II, plane geometry, trigonometry, physical science, and either 
physics or chemistry; four units were in the social studies, including 
government, ancient history, world history, and United States his- 
tory. That this was a curriculum strongly emphasizing academic 
subjects ^vas a matter in which Brashtown took considerable pride. 
That it was an “inflexible” one was a fact decried by many, including 
the new superintendent, Mr. John Ash. 

In 1930 the Brashtown school system was an independent school 
system organized on an 8-4 basis. Independent city sdiool systems 
had been rather common in the slate until around 1945, when dis- 


trict reorganization had resulted in a number of independent city 
systems merging wth neighboring coun^ school systems. Hiere were 
159 county systems and 196 independent city systems in the state io 
1945. By 19o0 permissive stale legislation encouraging local option on 
reorganization had helped to reduce the number of independent city 
system tmits to 42. Including 159 county administrative units, the 
state in 1950 had a public school system comprised of 201 separate 
administrative units, as compared with 355 in 1945. 

In 1949 the state board of education had approved, underwrit- 
ten, and initiated a program guaranteeing each administrative umt 
comprising the state system of public schools a certain minimum 
standard of educaUon. Stale activity in this development was limited 
to encouragement through financial support and professional consul- 
tative service to the local units of administration. Districts were en- 
couraged to use state resources in line with local needs and philoso- 
phy. Minimum standards of education for each pupil were to be 
assured by ( 1 ) determining in each administrative imit of the public 
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school system the total cost of providing an adequate program of edu- 
cationj (2) determining the ability of each local administrative unit 
to provide services. Uirough the use of an economic index of ability- 
to-pay; and (3) providing state aid to “make up” the difference be- 
tween the cost of the “essential program” and the ability of the local 
uriit to pay the educational bill. A statewide tax had been levied for 
this purpose. The tax and the program referred to above had been 
approved by the people in a statewide referendum. 

Ability-to-pay for each county was computed from an index in- 
cluding a number of economic factors relating specifically to tliat 
county. The ability-to-pay of an independent school system of an 
urban center within a given county was determined by economic 
factors not solely of the urban center itself, but from factors related 
to both county and city. Thus, gross mequalities of state aid in those 
coimties containing independent and coimty units of administration 
were possible. Independent dty systems located in urban centers 
containing most of a county's wealth could thus obtain as much 
state aid as theirpoorer rural counterparts where tJie need was much 
greater, the per-capita income much smaller, and the ta.x structure 
much more narrow. This was true of Brashtoun and the county of 
which itwasapart. 

In IW8 Brashtown had defeated in local referendum an attempt 
to merge the independent city tystem ivith that of the county'. In 
Brashtown’s indepCTidenl school ty'stem and in the county ty'stem, 
state aid amounted to about 65 per cent of tJie total cost of educational 
services provided. However, the ability-to-pay within the Brash- 
town system was in actuality about two or three times tliat of the rcy 
mainder of the coimty, yet they shared equally in state aid. This in- 
equity was furthered in that new industries locating in the county 
were granted long-range tax exemptions by a county board of com- 
missioners residing in the city but owning property in the county-. 
Thus, the county school system needed money from local sources to 
provide needed educational services, but the major source of wealth 
was tax-exempt. 

Consequently, Brashtown's city schools were able to attract and 
retain well-qualified teachers by means of local suppleroentf. while 
the county schools were experiencing difficulty in obtaining and re- 
taining teachers meeting barest mmimum standards of professional 
preparaHon and axpeiience. In additioR, o local city’ statute re- 
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nuiied pupils residing outside the corporate city limits of Brash 
toivn to pay a monthly tuition fee of S14 and to provide their ovvn 
transportaUon if they attended the Brashtmvn secondary schMl. 
They were forbidden to attend tlie Brashtown elementary school 
under any circumstances. For an extended period of time, this ru g 
had been a source of constant irritation to county residents. 

These factors contributed to “unhealthy’* relations between e 
city and county school officials, and created a district cleavage 
tween the two separate school systems besides. The influx of n<^ 
pupils in the county schools as a result of industrial expansion creal 
a demand for educational services that could not be provided throug 
the existing structure of financial support. 


The Events 


Albert Benson, son of a prosperous banber'merebant, was a na- 
tive of Brashtmvn, He had served as superintendent of Brasbto^'^s 
schools for 23 years. Prior to this, he had taught in the local hi^ 
school for 11 years. After 34 years of service and at the age of 60, be 
retired as Brashtoum’s school superintendent, to assume responsibJ^ 
ties as manager*owner of a local mercantile establishment inhenteo 


fromhis father's estate. 

Former superintendent Benson was interested in the local schoo 
system. He had watched it grow from a small beginning to a place 
sig nifi ca n ce in the life of the conununity. He had “helped preser>’^ 
as he was wont to say, “its academic emphasis in the face of inroa 
made by ‘progressive’ education.” 


Albert Benson was also interested in who his successor as sup®^' 
intendent would be. He had come to know and had developed respe^ 
and admiration for John Ash, superintendent in the adjoining state* 
through association in state and regional professional organizations 
over the preceding years. ’The reputation that John Ash held as an 
educational consultant had impressed Benson, although their asso- 
ciation had never been “close.” Benson fell that there ^vas no one 
from the present school staff possessing the personal and professional 
characteristics for the position he was vacating. Benson decided that 
Ash was “right” for the job. 

Upon the recommendation of Benson, John Ash was invited to 
visit BrashtovvTi in the spring of 1950 and to meet socially with mem- 
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bers of the local board of education. After this visit by Ash, there 
\vas general concurrence on the part of Benson and the local board 
that Ash u'ould be suited for the superintendency. Ash later stated 
tiiat he was asked by Benson if he could be “moved” from his position 
at that time. He stated that his answer was "yes." 

Ash svas offered the position within two months after his initial 
visit to Brashto\vn. Upon his statement of interest, he was appointed 
by official board action to .1 three-year term of office as Brashtown’s 
Superintendent of Schools. In actuality. Ash had very little informa- 
tion about Brashto\vn s schools, and very little was known by Benson 
or the board about Ash other than by reputation. The Brashtown 
Board of Education had followed Bensons recommendation; "after 
all, Benson is a school man and should be able to recognize one." 

Ash later stated that, in accepting the position, he was strongly 
motivated by a desire to remove himself from an unpleasant set of 
circumstances that had developed In the district where be was when 
he was offered the Brashtown superint«ideDcy. The circumstances 
centered around a formal censure by his school board for public re- 
marks be had made relative to the issue of district orgaoizab'on. 

He resigned from his old position in June of 1 950 and moved to 
Brashtown In July of 1950. As far as has been determined and by his 
o^vn admission. Ash made very little effort to ascertain the demands 
of the new position or the e.xpectations of the board prior to accepting 
his new position. He soon discovered that the expectations of the 
local board in this ne^v situation did not go beyond the concept of a 
superintendent of schools as a municipal fiscal officer concerning 
liimself with the receipt and disbursement of funds for educational 
purposes within the city school system. 

This was a rather limited view of the superintendency, as Ash 
conceived it. Such activities as his attempts to set up system-wide 
curriculum committees, his efforts to initiate follow-up studies of 
graduates and of drop-outs, and his move to provide guidance serv- 
ices were conceived by Ash as significant aspects of a superintendents 
responsibilities. However, his efforts met with resistance from a part 
of the board, some of the teaching staff, and some roemhers of the 
community. 

Ash oariy hired a local boolkeeper. placed the city system on a 
fiscally sound cenlrahzod accounting plan, and tamed his attention 
and energy to considerations designed to improve the scliool system. 
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quired pupUs residing outside the corporate city limits rf 
Lm to pay a monthly tuition fee of S14 and to provide Iheir own 
transpor^Bon if they attended the Brashtoivn secondary sehML 
They were forbidden to attend the Brashtorvn elementary sclim 
under any circumstances. For an extended period of time, this rulmg 
had been a source of constant irritation to county residents. 

These factors contributed to "unhealthy" relations between m 
city and county school officials, and created a district cleavage e- 
tw'een the tsvo separate school systems besides. The influx o n^ 
pupils in the county schools as a result of industrial expansion aea 
a demand for educational ser\ices that could not be provided throng 
the existing structure of financial support. 


The Events 

Albert Benson, son of a prosperous banlcer-merdhant, was a na- 
tive of Brashtown. He had served as superintendent of Brasbtov^s 
schoob for 23 years. Prior to thb, he had taught in the local hip 
school for 11 years. After 34 years of service and at die age of 
retired as BrashtoNvn’s school superintendent, to assume responsible 
ties as manager-ox^ner of a local mercantile establishment inhen 
fromlus father’s estate. . 

Former superintendent Benson was interested in the local schoo 
sj'stcm. He had watched it grow bom a small beginning to a place 
significance in the life of the community. He had “helped preserv^ 
as he was wont to say, “its academic emphasb in the face of inroa 
made by ‘progressive’ education.” 

Albert Benson was abo interested in who his successor as supc^' 
intendent would be. He had come to kno%v and had developed respect 
and admiration for John AsK superintendent in the adjoining state, 
through association in state and regional professional organizations 
o\'cr tlie preceding years. The reputation that John Ash held as an 
educational consultant had impressed Benson, althougji their asso- 
ciation had nes'cr been “close." Benson felt that there was no one 
from the present school stafi possessing the personal and professional 
characteristics for the position he was vacating. Benson dedded that 
Ash was “right" for the job. 

Upon the recommendation of Benson, John Ash was inrited to 
\-isit Brashtown in the spring of 1950 and to meet socially with mem- 
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>ers of the local boaid of educaHon. After tUs visit by Ash, there 
vas general concurrence on the part of Benson and the local board 
hat Ash ivould be suited for the snperintendency. Ash later stated 
hat he was asked by Benson if he could be -moved' from his posihon 

tttliattirae.Hestatcdthathisanssverwas"yes.' 

Ash was oBered the position within two months after his imhal 
risit to Brashtown. Upon his statement of interest he was appointed 
by official board action to a three-year term of office as Brashtosvns 
Superintendent of Schools. In actuality. Ash had vej httle 
lion about Brashlmvn's schooU, and v^ hide svas 
or the board about Ash other than by reputatiou. Thf 
Board of Education had follmved - 

all, Benson is a scliool man and should Im able to , 

Ash later stated that, in accepting the position, he was strtmgty 

centered around n forma com y oiganiradon, 

marks he hadmade “ “ , , of 1950 and moved to 

HoresiBn=dftom^oUpos.HonhJ^^^^^^^ 

BrashtosTO PKlo effort to ascertain the demands 

own adnussion. Ash made vev^^ 

of the neiv position or die exp 0^ expecUlions of the 

his new posiUon. He soo beyond the concept of a 

local board in this new si ^ ^ Bsoal officer concerning 

S'^fhle 'eSp> and disburmment of funds for edueadonal 
purples xvithin the city^Wt^a^^j superinlendency. as Ash 
This was a attempts to set up system-wide 

conceived it. Such achvi e follow-up studies of 

curriculum committee. ^ guidance serv- 

graduates and of "OP' ^ sjgnificanl aspects of a superintendent’s 
ices were conceived ny met with resistance from a part 

Sid 'ener“^"to rnsidLions designed to impmve the school system. 
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He did not rely solely upon his own professional judgment He at' 
tempted to interest lay groups, as well as the board and professional 
school personnel, in ^ese deliberations. A number of sessions were 
planned and conducted by committees des'cloped by Ash. These were 
well attended bj’ the lay public. Few of tl:c staff attended at first 
Ash began to utilize those staff members who evidenced an interest 
as consultants or committee chairmen in certain aspects of these ac- 
tivib’es. As the year progressed, more of Uie teaching faculty and an 
unusually large number of patrons became involved in some phase 
of a study, “^Miat Are the Purposes of Brashtown’s School System? 
Ash stated that the local secondary' school principal somehow ne\'er 
entered into these activities, althou^ an attempt was made to in- 
volve him on many occasions. 

At this stage, the local board and the local secondary school 
prindpal vie\ved these activities of Ash and his committees as 
*Tiannless and tolerated them as idiosjmerasies of a new superin- 
tendent" Hmvever, many parents and teachers began to find some 
satisfaction in these deliberations in that a medium was pro'*ided 
whereby their “voices could be heard" on affairs conceming the 
school system and their children. Interest and enthusiasm on the 
part of many parents and teachers were at a “high pitch." Ash had 
endeared himself to these persons, and they perceived him as an 
alert professionally minded school administrator. 

At this time Ash also was “consciously" developing strong iden- 
tifiration with certain lay and professional indiWduals and groups 
within the school and the community. He was developing an insight 
into the commumty pmver structure and was trying to gain aceept- 
anc« by key leaders within this pmver structure. He could detect 
social unrest and dissatisfaction with the old posver structure of the 
conser^'ative element in the community. He could also detect re- 
sis^« to changes W'hich purported in any W'ay to disturb the 
tradition^ balance of power within the communin’. Although it 
^ weU knm\-n that he advocated changes in the local school sj'stem, 
he was at first not identified as an individual advocating radical 
change. ® 

^ Subsequent dev-elopment did not maintain this estimate of Ash's 
intenboM. He soon began to be regarded by some as a threat to 
establish^ traditions within the school sj-stem and, to a lesser de- 
gree, wnthm the community. Ash sensed this, but his strong profes- 
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sional and personal convictions that his professional activities were 
essential to the well-being of the sdujol compelled him to “avoid 
retreat from liis position that the sdiool system needed critical self- 
study and evaluation, to serve as a basis for change. 

As interested partidpants in committee deliberations began to 
reach imderslandings about desirable educational purposes, atten- 
tion quite naturally began to shift to a consideration of the Jcinds of 
educational experiences and programs best fitted to achieve tliese 
purposes, llms, certain recommendations for program revision, 
course content, and organization consistent with desired purposes 
began to bo identified and proposed. Some changes in the present 
sj'stem were explicitly discussed and others were strongly implied. 
Ash consistently contended that the proposed dianges were not his 
own but were the outcome of Jay-faculty co-operative study based 
upon analysis of facts. 

the proposed changes in the school and its program began 
to gain some popular lay acceptance, Robert Peeples, the secondary 
school principal, began to complain to Ash that committee actions 
were beginning to undermine the “present structure of public educa- 
tion in BrashtoNvn " Most of these complaints came near the end of 
Ash’s first year In office, and the termination of the school year tem- 
porarily relieved the situation before matters became crucial. 

During the ensuing summer, the board came together to re-elect 
the school staff. Mr. Ash presented them with a recommended staff 
which did not include hir. Peeples, who bad been high school prin- 
cipal for the past 12 years. Ash stated the follomng as his reason for 
not recommending Peeples: 


He does not perform hfc job in an adequate manner. He has on 
many occasions demonstrated a /acfc of confident in the superin- 
tendmt and lus been most tmeo-operative in aJJ of our reb bonsbips. 

The board deferred the matter, but at the next meeting hired 
Peeples for another year over the protests of Superintendent Ash. 
Former superintendent Benson attended this meeting at tlieinsnlahon 
ni one oS Ae local ted nvcmbecs. There is no evtdeoee that Bensm 
attempted to "sway" the boards decision, althongh it tvas generally 

blown that he supported Peeples. . rn u. ...nV 

Tlie second year that Ash spent as supennlendent of Brashtoun s 
schook wrsomLha. more hU than die first. He continued his 
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committee activities with lay and professional school personnel in 
deliberations related to school purposes and needs. He also was aclu'c 
in civic and fraternal groups in the city and county and developed 
considerable status, particularly among patrons of the scliool. He 
became more and more idcntiHed with the progressive clement m 
the community, yet ho managed to maintain social and personal re- 
lations witli parents, professionally minded school personnel, and 
conservative leaders of the community. 

Tlic Board of Education and tlic secondary scliool principal 
still regarded Ash’s legitimate professional activities solely as those 
related to “custodianship of the educational fund” and regarded his 
other professional activities as “bothersome.” His suggestions for 
improving the school s)'stcm were branded by tlie board as "un- 
realistic.” 

However, in December of 1951 Ash received an invitation to 
present some of liis “ideas” on improving Brashtovvn’s schools to the 
board. At an open meeting in January 1952, chairmen of four separate 
committees gave reports of the activities of Uieir committees and 
each raised a question for consideration. Tliese questions were as 
follows: 

1. Do we have a responsibility to extend cducab’onal opportunitiW 
to children residing outside the corporate city limits of Brashlovvn? 
Should we reorganize our school district to include both city and 
county? 

2. Does the present program of studies provide adequate educational 
experiences for all of Brashtown’s children? 

3. Are the present instructional methods and materials compatible 
with what is considered authorities most appropriate in terms 
of what we know to be the appropriate nature and conditions of 
most effective teaching-learning experiences? 

4. Are we taking advantage of present opportunities to build 
eqmp adequate school plants to care for present population and 
anticipated expansion? 

At this meeting, Superintendent Ash carefully pointed out that 
die committee wished only to "raise” these questions, but that they 
were to him the critical issues facing Brashtown’s school system at 
Ae present time. "How they are resolved will affect our community 
for many years to come,” Ash said. He also pointed out that they 
could not be resolved “overnight,” and that each deserved careful 
study and consideration. 
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A bomb would not haw electrified the audience any more. Some 
members of the board were indignant that these questions and the 
discussions they evoked should be considered. Others felt that tliis 
was a need long neglected. The discussion of these issues by the local 
board and patrons present was marked by argumentation and heated 
debate. Before die evening ended, a number of people had com- 
mitted th«nselves as “for" or "against" implied changes. 

The reports of these four committees soon became common 
knowledge, and cominunity reaction was similar to that of the board. 
Some thought Ash to be "dedicated to destroying cherished values 
in the school." Others perceived Ash as proposing "something our 
commimity has long needed." The ne'vtt>mers to this community, 
particularly those residing in the county and unable to send their 
children to the city schools, began to champion Ash. Feeling ran 
Iiigh. People were discussing the issue at every “gate post and street 
comer." Editorials began to appear in the papers championing Asli 
and his program as the "panacea foraM of our educational ills" on the 
one hand and damning him as a "zealot engaged in the nefarious 
business of hoodwinking the public" on the other. Ash stoutly main- 
tained tliat he had only "given professional leadership to lay-profes* 
sfonal committees >v}iich iden^ed some critical issues faring the 
public schools for which he ^vas administratively responsible." 

In May of 1952 Mr. Peeples, principal of the secondary school, 
tendered Iris resignation. He did so as a "protest" against the actions 
of Ash in “criticizrog and attempting to destroy tire system of public 
schools in Brashtown." 

Ash immediately accepted Peeples’ resignation and asked the 
local board to meet and elect a successor. Two members of the board 
were out of tmvn at this time. Ash invited the remainder of the Iroard 
to his home for dinner and, while there, tliey “informally appointed 
Jess Wilson, an elementary principal, as principal of the secondary 
school. 

At a formal meeting of the board the following Friday, the board 
"formalIy’’approved the "infonnar appointment of Wilson by a four- 
to-lliree majority. Tlie three dtssenling board members riolently 
opposed the appointment and t^nly accused Ash of manipulating 
the board. This charge somehow was called to tlie attention of the 
press and was soon public knmvJedge. 

Benson, the former superint«ident, made a public statement to 
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the press Uiat he would consider accepting a position in the school 
s)'stcm to “restore peace and harmony.'’ Benson did not indicate 
whether he wished to replace Peeples or Ash. 

In June 1952, following the resignation of Peeples, the tenure of 
office for a member of the local Imard expired. Tliis board member 
had been a strong supporter of Ash. He was replaced by a brother-in- 
law of former superintendent Benson. Two weeks after the appoint- 
ment of the new board member. Ash received a letter from the Board 
him to resign. He answered the letter with a refusal and a 
reminder tliat his contract had one more year to run. Tlie Board did 
not press llic matter. 

Benson, tlic former superintendent, became more and more 
bitter in his public criticism of Ash. Ash soon disco%*crcd that cer- 
tain city officials and a majority of the local board of education sup- 
ported the idea of reinstating Benson as superintendent of schools. 
Benson was most vociferous in his criticism of Ash and verbally based 
bis active bid for reinstatement upon the following three points: (1) 
that the conservative element in U:c community was losing control of 
the schools and that he advocated a return to Uic “good old daj’S 
(2) that his voluntar)' retirement was not a satisfactory course, as it 
did not satisfy his “lieartfelt desire to serv’c his home community,* (3) 
that Mr. Ash was not an effective or even an honest school adminis- 
trator and, consequenUy, was not the supcrinlendcnt for Brashlown's 
schools. 

The first reason given by Mr. Benson might be interpreted to 
^ggest that he was seeking to tally the more conservative, traditional 
elernents of the city to his cause, ^\'hethe^ in actuality Benson was 
aunmg to rally^political support for personal ends or whether he 'vas 
the cats paw” of the conservative element seeking to retain power 
over the schools is a speculative question. That he emerged as the 
ch^pion of the traditional, conservative element in B^ashto^^•n in 
a rtern^ed struggle to resist educational change by removing the 
leadership force which seemed to be the catalyst for change is a mat- 
ter of record. ^ ° 

Benson was described by a close associate as a sort of “bene%' 0 ' 
ient autoCTat who always knew what was “best for teachers and pu- 
tenure of office was not “marred,” as he was wont to 
say, by people who disagreed with policy.” In fact, those who dis- 
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aerced did so nt llic risk of their jobs. Ills slated desire to serve it was 
teit by those who knew him well, was based open an inner dnve. a 

compulsion, to esert control over the sehool system. 

^.e third slated rc.lson for Mr. Bensons efforts at rcmsteteraenl 
soon became the focal point lor heated argumentation and legid .ae- 

superintendent because of mal p October 1952 John Ash 

toknowthcspeciBcMliireo » eJucation specifying the 

now a matter of public record and reads as follows. 

October 9, 1952 

Mr. “Jo^m Ash’* 

Superintendent of SchooJs 

“BrashtoNs-n.” Georgia 

Dear ^^r. Ash: , relieved of oil of- 

This is to Inform you J)?* ®i"ve tl \our responsibiUties as 
Seial <1, Hies and Tdiilct result’of maPpeitonaanee la 

Superintendent of Senoots ^ 

”n.urremu„eratioow,llc.m— ghPece^^^ 

rusingforr-'”'^"™^”^" 

.he pUed by^^^^ 
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advised us lhat unless you remove yourself from office immediately, 
we >vill be forced to turn these matters over to tlie Grand Jury for 
their consideration. 

Yours truly, 

John David Evans 

Chairman of Local Board of Education 
As John Ash read this letter, he was beset by conflicting emotions. 
Some of the charges were trivial. Some he considered outright false- 
hoods. \Vhat course should he pursue? He thought of his last posi- 
tion and how he had resigned to avoid certain conflicts with the 
board. He thought of the cultural conflict in which he had now be- 
come enmeshed. Should he accept tlie board’s action? Should he at- 
tempt to prove himself innocent of the charges and protect his per- 
sonal and professional reputation? Had these developments destroyed 
his effectiveness as a professional educator in this community? ^Vhat 
course of action should he pursire? 

When Ash had read the letter, he said to himself, “By God, they 
aren’t going to run me out of this situaUon. I’m going to make a battle 
out of it and protect my personal and professional integrity. I can 
reorganize this school system into the vital community institution it 
should be.” 


CASE FIFTEEN 

Greenfield Builds Its 
Third High School 


. Some of those who were associated 

with the building of Greenfield’s third high school might be incline^ 
to cnUtle this case study a “Comedy of Errors.” However, the proV 
lems relating to building the hi^ school were so persistent and seri- 
ous that, from the standpoint of their effect on community school 
support, they can hardly be regarded as humorous. Certainly they 
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have Dot seemed so to the school board members, the superiDtendent 
or the architect. 

Greeafields experience in building its jSrst and second Ingh 
schools might have suggested that the building of the third Iiigh 
school would not go smoothly. The first high school building, a two- 
■ story affair of red brick, was erected in 1903. The principal soon 
complained that the noise from the horse cars and other trafSc dis- 
turbed recitations in the school, its location was not a popular one, 
even though chosen by an election at wludi three sites were under 
consideration. Tlie second high school building was erected in Green- 
field in 1915 at a location some ten blocks fartlier remox'ed from the 
business district. The location of this building, like that of the first, 
did not meet with popular approval. Letters to the editor of the 
Greenfield Sentinel at the time the building was being planned ob- 
jected to the site as ^ow, swampy ground" which would be subject to 
flooding during the heavy winter rains- The superintendent answered 
witli a letter contending that in case the proposed site were flooded, 
water would be eight feet deep at the main business intersection. A 
recognized authority on scliool matters stated, when the second 
school was to be built, that the only reason Greenfield did not build 
more schools in sxvarops was that there were no more sxvamps In 
whidi to build them. Edi torials and letters to Ujo editor of the Green- 
field Sentinel as well os the official Minutes of the school board for the 
period from 1900 to 1920 strongly surest that the first hTO high 
schools were not built xvithout trials, tribulations, or criticism. 


The Greenfield Community 

In 1939, when Greenfield fint considered building its third 
high school, its population was 30,000. The demand at tliat time came 
ratlier from the desire of the faculty thou from projections of popula- 
tion. Tire economy of the community was chiefly agricultural with 
some lumbering. During the years of M'brld War II the great demand 
for lumber made the production of lumber and lumber products 
Greenfield s major industij*. There was an increase of 39 ]«r «nt in 
populadon in the decade betxveen 1940 and 1950. Also, the Green- 
field Scliool District «-as greatly Increased in area ^d by about on^ 
third in school population by the consolidayon of 12 adjacent sub- 
urban districts betxvccn 1945 and 1950. 
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The educational and cultural life of Greenfield w'as strongly in* 
fluenced by Southern College, which enrolled several thousand stu- 
dents. Members of the college faculty generally influenced the com- 
munity to support a good school program. College staff members fre- 
quently ser\'ed on school budget committees, and they were invari- 
ably on the side of greater tax support for tlie public schools. The 
education department of the college svas very much interested in the 
Greenfield school program, for it was in the public schools that the 
college placed student teachers for practical experience in super- 
wed teaching. The proposed location of the new high school, adja- 
cent to property o\vned by the college, was recommended because 
of its convenience in the placement of student teachers. It was the 
desire of the college administration to have a modern, comprdiensive 
high school in which to do teacher-training. Since 1926, the teacher- 
traininghigh school on the college campus had been largely acadenuc 
although operated jointly by the college and the public schools. 

Early Plans for a Third High School 

During the depression years, many tracts of land in Greenfield 
reverted to the dtj* and county through nonpajment of taxes. Some 
of this land which came into the possession of the City of Greenfield 
''’as in turn sold to the Greenfield School District for the amount of 
the back taxes and street improvements. A major purdiase, later 
forming the nucleus for the new high school site, was acquired b>' 
the school district in this manner in 1939. Credit must be given to 
Si^rintendent Joe Jones and one or two of the school board mem- 
bm for this purchase. Files of the Seniinel and the Board Minutes 
of 1^9 do not re\’eal any expressed dissatisfaction on the part of the 
public with the acquisition of the site. According to Gil MacTa'ish, 
a long-time member of the school board, cariticism of the site 'vas first 
earf in the late 19-10’s after public patienc:e had been scjrely tried 
by delay in the preparation of plans for the new building. Those 
who opposed the site pointed out that its location favored the college 
sertion of the community, that it W'as no longer centrally located, 
and that the increase in population had made high schools neces- 

stud'e^^'^ objection to a large high school of 1,800 or more 

In March 1940, the district budget committee, which consisted of 
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the five members ot the school board and five other taipasTne aU 
zens, a-as asked by the superintendent. Dr. Jones, to consider the 
need for a netv high school. The Board A/im/es state: 

Comidemble lime bad been spent in discussing the need of 
and a possible plan of finimdng the building of a new high school. 
The sunerinlendent s idea was that the actual building would be 

delayed for four or five years. Mr. C moved that this Budget 

Committee go on record as being m fovor of the immediate introduc- 
tion of an educational campaign. looking toward the floating of a 
. bond issue within tlie coming year siiffident, at least, to bund the 
most important units of the high school pfant. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. D- and carried. 

Pearl Harbor and World War H changed the time schedule but 
did notalfer the purpose of the Greenfield School Board anditsrupcr- 
mtendent. On April 26, 1943, a subsequent budget committee unani- 
mously recommended a five- to seven-mill tax levy for five years, “the 
money thus raised to be set aside as a reserve fund for building pur- 
poses.*' A pubb'c meeting was held June 6 to discuss the proposed 
levy. The editor of die Scrrtinel, considered by many as the greatest 
supporter of public education in the state, was present at the meeting 
and pledged his full support It was estimated that (he levy would 
raise $100,000 a j ear, thus providing a sinking fund of one-h:df a mil- 
lion dollars for the ne%v building. Public support of the plan was 
dearly sho^vn by the vole of 333 in fawand only 38 against the levy. 

After the action of the original budget committee in 1940, two 
steps were taken in order that planning ought be facilitated. IVith 
members of die Idgh school faculty and Ernest Jensen, veteran prin- 
cipal, Dr. Jones began to develop educational specifications for the 
proposed building. As a second step, the school board voted in July 
1941. to employ four local licensed architects to prepare a ".Master 
Plan” for the building for a fee of $2,500, The architects agreed to 
have the plan ready in 120 days. One of the four employed for this 
work wns Joe hlartin, later selected as arclufect for the new build- 
ing. 

In June 1912, almost a year ratlicr Uian four months later, die 
architects submitted three tentative plans. Tliere was no acceptance 
by die board of any of tlicse plans. One of them, however, was very' 
similar to the scheme which was later used by Afartin. In .Mamh 
Z943, two wteran bo-ird mtanbcis reported on a conference which 
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tliey had held with two of the ardiitccts employed to prepare the 
“Master Plan ” These directors proposed paying off the architects 
witli $1,250. At the next meeting, the same month, Superintendent 
Jones read a proposed letter prepared by the board attorney, Judge 
Adams. It proposed a settlement on the terms discussed, that is, 
$1,250. The board approved the letter and directed the superintend- 
ent to send it to the four architects. The offer ^vas accepted hy the 
architects. 

In February 1944, the school board learned that the City Coun- 
cil of Greenfield was considering opening a street tlirough the site of 
the proposed high school. This division of the tract by a street which 
might in future years cany a heavy traffic load would, in the opinion 
of board members, make the site unsuitable for school purposes. On 
November 13, the school board received from the Council an agree- 
ment providing for the closing of all streets and alleys in the high 
school site, in exchange for which the school district agreed to deed 
to the city a street right-of-way through other school properly west 
of the high school site. When this agreement was signed, the Council 
passed the necessary ordinance to close the streets and alleys as it had 
agreed to do. This assured the location of Greenfields third high 
school. 

The teacher-training relaUonship of the public school with the 
college, as has been mentioned, had a part in determining the loca- 
tion of the school. This relationship also affected the acquisition of 
land for the site, since the college owned a considerable tract adjoin- 
mg the proposed site. Dr. Jones insisted that at least 30 acres were 
needed for a satisfactory site. The land area acquired by the district 
from the city comprised about 16 acres. Discussions were started 
m the early 1940’s, with the president of the college and the dean of 
education, for the acquisition of some land from the college in ex- 
change for teacher-training privileges in the new school. A tentative 
verbal apeement was reached with the president of the coUege be- 
fore he died suddenly in 1943. Dr. Jones, who had carried on most of 
the negoti^ons for the district, resigned in 1944 to accept another 
position. The superintendent who succeeded him. Dr. Harry Ed- 
wards immediately renewed discussions wth the acting president 
Toi^t reported to the board in November 

1944, that dheussions were proceeding satisfactorily. Shortly there- 
after, tentative agreement was rejected by the board for reasons 
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wliich are not clear. In December, die board voted to ask the college 
o sell the district approximately 16 acres outright without any rela- 
Uon to teacher-training. Here d)o matter rested, as far as land nego- 
1915 concerned, until a nesv college president took oiEce in 

With die arrival of tlie new president. Superintendent Edwards 
resumed negotiations for land owned by the college. Although he be- 
lieved in the advantage of practice teaching in a comprehensive high 
school, die new president, Dr. Beitliel, was not so easy to deal with as 
his predecessors had been. 

Dr. Rcithel apparently felt that, in the exchange, it was his re- 
sponsibility to secure as much for die college as could be had. In dis- 
cussions with him, tlie chairman of the school board and the super- 
intendent of schools Snally agreed to a 20-year noncancellable con- 
tract ivith a stipulation that if the district terminated the contract in 
less than 20 years without the consent of the college, it must pay the 
college three times the value of the land os damages. When tlie 
terms of dio contract became JmouTi in the community, the board 
;fusti&cd its acceptance of such terms on the grounds tliat it had al- 
ready gone too for to change the high scliool location. Criticism soon 
came from individuals who resented the probable induence of the 
college on the schools of (he community. The high school parent- 
leadier association devoted a meeting to an analysis of the contract 
by a certified public accountant. He concluded that it was not a bad 
instrument and that the district received benefits commensurate svith 
those of the college. Criticism of tlie agreement persisted, however, 
and added something to a situation which was already disturbed by 
other matters. 

As noted above. Dr. Jones had begun to develop educational 
specifications for the proposed high school building in 1941. He had 
prided himself on being a democratic school administrator, one who 
allowed the staff to make and influence important policy decisions. 

Thus, tlie faculties of the Greenfield High School and tlie College 
High School began to develop educational specifications for the new 
school. Many of the high school faculty members, like Principal Jen- 
sen, Jiad been in tlie old Iniilding for a long time— some, as long as 
20 years. Many of them bad longed for and dreamed of a better 
building in which to teach. Tliey w’ere well aware of tlie old building’s 
inatleijuades; tliey knew what thiy .vanted for doing a good job. 
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However, they had little knowledge and little guidance in building 
costs. There is certainly no evidence to indicate that there was recog- 
nition by the board. Dr. Jones, Mr. Jensen, or the high school teachers 
that their educational specifications would call for a building >vith a 
floor area in excess of 450,000 square feet and at a cost of $6,000,000. 
As one board member said later when the board learned what the 
educational specifications called for in the way of facilities, “They 
wanted a fireplace in every room." While this was certainly an over- 
statement, the specifications prepared by the faculty committees did 
call for almost everything tlial would be required for an ideal school 
plant. It was only when the architect finally reduced these requests 
to a tentative floor plan and the area was determined that it became 
evident that they were unrealistic from the standpoint of cost and 
space. 

Dr. Edwards, who became superintendent in 1944, resumed 
work on the specifications where Dr. Jones left off. Although the work 
of the teadier committees had been substantially completed early 
in 1944, Edwards held several meetings with the faculties of the bvo 
high schools during the Uvo years that he was superintendent. No 
significant changes were made, and the discussions assumed that the 
building would be built to provide facilities as proposed by the de- 
partmental committees. When Dr. Edwards accepted a position in a 
neighboring state in 1940, his successor. Dr. Golden, received the 
educational specifications with the understanding that all was in 
readiness for the architect to begin work on the new high school. It 
is not surprising that, when it became necessary for Superintendent 
Golden to inform the high school faculty that the district did not have 
the necessary bonding capacity to build the school as planned, some 
of the older members of the staff were incensed and a few considered 
it a personal affront 


Selection of the Architect 

After the favorable vote on the tax levy for the building fund in 
June 1943, the board discussed procedures for choosing an architect 
In September, its Minutes record, five architects were invited “to sit 
with the Board of Education to discuss the ways they would ap- 
proach the building of the ne\v hi^ school.” Four of these were from 
the stales metropolis and one, Joe Martin, was a long-time resident 
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of Grocnficld, During the Wl of 1W3. spcciul meetings were held 
uuth the architects where each presented pictures and drawings of 
the buildings he had designed. Eaeh archh^ ““’’"’"'atS'' Wter 
schemes foMhe proposed high school, and fees were chsemsed. Aftw 
Si f “ “ ehitects had met wTth the hoard, action on selection was d^ 
ferred AHhe first meeting in May 1!«4. after Dr, 

P°'"> hUrd select Joe Martin of Ci^- 

^lcntiagfateronthese.e.^~^^^^^^^ 

,vho had made the moUon to hire 

tlio big city overawed us with the size m ™ J j „e 

dene. We piched Martin becaum going out- 

would not be '"’^^“.^onn of avoiding crideim by the selection 

sidetliecommumty. ^ later e?ents were to demonstrate. 

of Martin was certainly ta cTO . astensive eitperience in plim- 

Professionally, a„i™ed bvo high schools, one in the 

• ning scliool buildings. He southern part. His largest pb 

eastern part of the f , j^goring community built poor to the 
was the high sdiool in die neig g ,ablished a reputation, 

waratacostot$4.00asquamf^l.He^^^_^.^ 

at least in Greenfield, for . ^ building that would be structura y 

questioned his ability to des^ » forional competency it 
?ound. If there was a <l->™ “„'“,3d design a buOding which 
was diat he Incited imagmabon anu 

would be a very tiadiUonal ''™'^"are also good. His integdty was 
His diaracter and "P"*® be was a man of good r^ 

not qiiesdoned by “y™' '''^’STeByon the basis of his penonahty 
pute honest and sincere. It iwi^ ^ „bo taiew hun best. 

who is never wrong and who net 
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ties were encountered with the bearing qualities of the soil, Martin 
placed the entire blame on the rmglneer who had made the tests. 
^Vhen there was difBculty with the mechanical system of the build- 
ing, Martin told the board, “If my engineers have made a mistake, 
they will pay for it.” He lacked skill in working \vith people— *a fact 
generally recognized by those who knew him well, certainly kno^vn 
to some of the board members who selected him. 

Within two weeks of his selecUon and before a formal contract 
had been negotiated with him, Martin made his first and last estimate 
of any costs connected with the building. The school board requested 
figures on the cost of addiHonal fill necessary on the site if satisfactory 
drainage was not provided through natural water^vays. On May 22, 
1944, Martin informed the board that the additional cost would be 
$150,000 to $165,000. On every occasion thereafter when he was 
asked for cost estimates on the project or any part of it, he contended 
that it was not a part of his professional responsibility to estimate 
costs. 

Although selected in May 1944, it was March 1946 before Martin 
met with the board to discuss contract terms. The board was inter- 
ested in a commitment from him that he would proceed diligently and 
not accept other work until the high school plans were completed. 
The Minutes for the March 11 meeting state that “After considering 
the many delays likely to occur before actual plans are draNvn," Mar- 
tin left copies of a proposed contract for board consideration. From 
this date to June 1948,^ the matter of the contract did not come for- 
mally before the board. On the latter date, the board directed Super- 
intendent Golden to invite Martin to meet with the board at its next 
meeting for further discussion. Martin accepted the invitation, met 
with the board June 28, and presented another contract for board 
consideration. It was discussed in some detail and the directors made 
suggestions for changes in it The Mfrmfes state: 


Martin stated that as soon as the contract is agreed upon 
he \vill accept no more architectural work, and will devote himself 
delusively to the high school project as soon as current professional 
obligations are completed; he estimated that these would occupy 
mm for pother ninety days, and tiiat as much as a year’s time be^’ond 
that might be necessary for the completion of the high school plans. 


Wr. caused in part by building restrictions during 

orld \\ar II ^ m part by the imperative necessity to build first the neces- 
sary classrooms tor the mushrooming dementary enrollment. 
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^ O ther than hvo paragraphs on the subject of the arcJiitect s serv- 

the contract finally signed followed generally the standard fonn 
of the American Institute of Architects. These paragraphs, obviously 
intended to protect the district from conditions which later developed 
and whidi the board antfdpated might develop, stated: 


The Architect herein* apres that be will not accept other \rorJ: 
from the date of the signitog of this A^eement until the completion 
and acceptance of the Drawing and Specifications of this building, 
except as per list of projects attached hereto, without the full con- 
sent and approval of me Owner. He hirther agrees that he u-iU begin 
svork on the preliminary' studies of the building within a period of 
ninety (90) days from die date of the signing of this Agreement and 
that he will complete the Drawings and Specifications ready for the 
caJliDg of bids withm fifteen (15) calendar months of the diteof the 
signing of this Agreement, provided, however, necessary informa- 
tion is furnished by the Ow-ner at such time or tunes so as not to 
delay him in the preparation of the complete Drawings and Specafica- 
tions. Changes in the Drawings and Specifications, ordered by the 
Owner after a definite scheme has been approved, shall extend the 
time limit, as agreed upon by the parties hereto. 

In the event the Architect fails to complete the Drawings and 
Specifications wf thfn the agreed time, except as abo\’e, or accepts 
other work in violation of 3iis Agreement, he shall pay the Oxx-ner 
the sum of Ten Thousaod Dollars ($10,000.00) as liquidated dam- 
ages occasion^ by his delay ui the preparation of the Drawings and 
Specifications or the acceptanceof other wort. 

Thus, the hoard felt it necessary to take extreme precautions to 
guard against procrastination and delay by Martin in the preparation 
of tlie plans. Although tlie contractual agreement stipulated that a 
h'st of projects then in progress in Martin’s office should be filed with 
rive contract, none xvas filed. Neither the attorney nor the super- 
intendent is able to say why the list was not filed. 


The Final Planning Stage 

Tlie third superintendent to work planning &e third Green- 
field hi-h school biiiMioS. Dr- Golden, inherited a set of educational 
specifirations ivhich had been developed democratically and an 
architect selected by the school boaid after careful consideran'on. 
Ho assumed the duties of his office in August IMS. after liasing 
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served two years as assistant superintendent to Dr. Edwards. He wm 
acquainted with the problems of building construction throng 
practical experience in working on school buildings. His experience 
in the district as assistant to Dr. Edwards gave him further back- 
ground for the Greenfield superintendehcy. 

After the contract wth Architect Martin was signed, the school 
board decided to call a public meeting to discuss all district building 
needs, not just the high school project. In August 1948 the board 
authorized the superintendent to invite the public to a meeting to 
discuss school needs- A general invitation was given through the 
Sentinel and letters were sent to community organizations asking 
them to send representatives. The meeting was held in the early fall, 
with the result that public support was secured for an election to 
vote .$2,500,000 in bonds and a five-year serial tax levy of $250,000 a 
year to raise $14150,000 more for school buildings. It was generally 
understood that about one million dollars of this would be allocated 
to the high school project. At the election held the latter part of 
October, the measures received a favorable vote of 924 to 542. 

Early in November 1948, a meeting of the board was held in the 
architect s oiBce, at his request, to “discuss general plans, including 
such matters as basic design, materials, clc.“ General agreement was 
reached on a combined one- and two-story plant of concrete exterior 
and wood interior. The arrangement of the building and the proposed 
location of the auditorium, classrooms, library, offices, and the physi- 
cal education plant were the same as Jones had presented in his 
original interview. It also bore a remarkable resemblance to one sub- 
mitted as a part of the “Master Plan" schemes of the four collaborat- 
ing architects. 

Even though the educational specifications prepared by the 
staff had been furnished to the architect, the Jt/inufes stale on Janu- 
ary 10, 1919: 

Mr. Martin, the architect on the senior high 'school project, is 
still a^mulating ideas and data on which to base plans for the nev-' 

building, ^t apparently none of these have yet heco 

Ihinsmittcd to llie drawing board. 

By cornmon consent, but witliout official action by the l>oard. 
Principal Littleton, who bad succeeded Ernest Jensen in 1944, 
working witli tlic architect during this period to develop plans for the 
Iniddmg. He was in the best position to interpret the educational 
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speciGcations wliicli liatl been prepared by the staff for the Mchitect. 
Littleton’s disCTissions mtli Marlin were supposedly based on the 
educational speclficaUons prepared prior to his assuming the pnnci- 
pabhip of tlie Greenfield High School. There is nothing to mdreale 
that he ever rmderstood Uiat, when these were reduced to space td- 
loeations by the architect, the cost of U.e building would be proh.br- 
live. I fe is not likely to have gotten front Martm any rdea of the budd- 
. ing’s probable cost, for the architect on several occasions refused 

give estimates to tire board. the 

^ On April 14. 1949, a special meeting was held lo “““5“ ™ 
oronosed Boot plan for tire new Greenfield High School, The presi- 
dent of L mlkge. Dr. Ileithel. and the new dean of ^ 

present, since a teacher-training agreement had bo™ worked o^^ 
Len the college. and 

prepared by “ Ja rdol or aWon.d, 4e Board 

“ayraldTevtrri dHrens. including the representatives of 

the college, left the meeting. . , .yVich he said he had de- 
Tlie floor P’™ ,^^„,tons and llirough conferences 

veloped from tlie educational P ^ {eet of floor space 

tvith Littleton, showed ^^,2. Although Martin re- 

for a school boi'>b”g “ ‘’““^’^^hible cost of such a structure, 
fused to make any ^ bidicated that it would be in es- 

current building beyond the bonding capaci^ 

cess of $0,000,000. As ths present building needs at the 

l“l“^bighlevels-^^^^^ 

staff and the architect. board to set another 

By May 25, 1949. it 'vas Pd^le 1.^^^ ^ consideration of the 
meeting with the architect for Jdy ^ ^ . y,,c -mvised 

re”sed®floor plan of the Lb “ 
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control over the architect and the high school staff, or whether it had 
become economy-minded with regard to the high school and the 
total district building program is not known. Whatever the reason, 
the board directed that the plan be reduced to 210,000 square feet in- 
stead of the 250,000 it had previously considered. There may be 
some significance in the fact tliat this figure, 210,000 square feet, was 
about the same amount under the board’s previous allowance of 
250,000 as the “revised floor plan” was over that figure. 

Two architects appeared before the board August 8 wth a 
special request. They stated to the board that Martin had been of- 
fered other architectural work, that he found it impossible to accept 
such work because of the terms of his contract with the Greenfield 
district, but that he would take the additional work and turn it over 
to these architects if the board would approve. Apparently, they in- 
tended that the new client should t hink that Martin was actually 
doing the work instead of the architects who appeared before the 
board. Hie Afmutcs state: 

Nir. M^n proposed to them that he would examine the plans 
on completion and afiix his signature as a licensed architect, pm* 
ridcd this did not violate his contract with the board. After some 
discussion, tlic board denied the request on the grounds that such ^ 
ar^gemcnt actually constituted the acceptance of new work by 
Mr. Martin, which his contract with the district specifically forbids- 

On October 10 an item appeared in the Greenfield Sentinel list- 
ing a number of jobs for which plans were being prepared in Mar- 
tins office. Most of these were not among those mentioned to the 
toard at die time the contract with Martin was signed. At its meet- 
ing on die 10th, die school board discussed the ne%vs item, as the 
mernbers had seen it in the evening paper. Tlie action taken is sum- 
marized in die Minutes in this manner; 


Tlic board discussed at some lengUj the apparent lack of proS* 
ress l«iiig made on the plans for the new Greenfield Hi^ School, 
and the possibiliij- tliat the arcliilcct had violated his contract by 
nesting work which was not In his books at the time of the con- 
■ ■ -Ir, ^P«Tnlendcnt reported that he had discussed 
the matter with the districts attorney, and that it was the attomcvs 
V Mr. Martin that it Is holding him to the 

c^e of NovcmlKT 10. IW9. for the completion of the plans, as set 
M board unanimously agreed to 

gnc.Mr .Martinsijchnoticc. 
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Mateers came to a head with great rapidity when the superin- 
lendenl sent the notice as directed by the board, A special meetine 
of tlie board was Iield October 19 “to discuss the contract for archi- 
tectural services between tjje district and Afartin. The boards at- 
torney ^vas present. The diairman of the board, the superintendent, 
and tlie attorney reported on a conference held with biartin and his 
attorney. According to a statement by Martin, made .it the conference, 
tlje plans were only 35 per cent complete and could not possibly be 
completed by the November 10 deadline. It was further reported that 
Martin had stated tliat "the plans could be completed by April 10” 
and tliat tliere “were no conditions under which he would be willing 
to withdraw from the agreement." 

The attorney for the district analyzed the contract and the dif- 
ficulties growing out of it for the board. He listed them as follows: 

1. It is doubtful that there Is evidence to show that Mr. Martin 
has breached his contract by tab'ng architectural work not listed in 
the contract as being unfini^ed.* 

2. There exists a reasonable doubt whether the board gave Mr. 
Martin necessary information for completing llie plans, as stated in 
the contract, in view of the obvious impraeticaJily of the prospectus 
developed oier a period of j'ears by the Greenfield High Sebow $ta5 
and presented to Mr. ^^alt^n as a basis hr his preliminary wori.. 

3. As there is no provision for termination of the contract in- 
cluded within it, but instead a ten thousand dollar penalty clause for 
failure to meet the provisions thereof, it appears likety that Mr. 
hfartin coidd pay the tea thousand dollars in liquidated damages, 
with the contract remainuig in force indefinitely. 

The board was further informed by the attorney that there was 
no reason why it should not discharge the arciutect if it wished to do 
so, but that he would undoubtedly sue for the full amount of the 
contract fee and that there was a measure of possibility that he might 
win such a suit. In such event, the attoroey said, it would probably 
cost the district $100,000 and further delay the preparation of the 
plans. Xn order to go ahead and make the best of what the board mem- 
bers now blew to be a bad situation, the board took tlie following 
action: 

2 At a date several years after the com^rtMw and acceptance of the school, 
evidence indicated that the architect did acci^t other cammimons la violadoa 
of Ills contract with the Board. 
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In of these facts, the board unanimously . . • au Aorized 
the superintendent of schools to be the sole agent of the board m 
subsequent negotiations with Mr. Martin, and asked him to 
as soon as possible, a deBnIte cost estimate from the architect on 
plant now' being drawn. 

Five days later the board learned at its next regular meeting that 
the superintendent. Dr. Golden, had had several meetings with 
Martin and that the latter desired to meet with the board Octob^ 
31 to discuss the current status of his plans. At the meeting the board 
approved concrete floor construction for the building. It also reiter- 
ate its previous desire “that the architect should plan a building, lU 
conjunction with the superintendent, the floor space of which shall 
not exceed 210,000 square feet” 

A month later, November 30, 1949, another special meeting w’as 
held at W'hich Martin “presented a further revision of the plans of the 
new Greenfield High School which he identified as Scheme No. 4. 
In response to questions from members of the board, Martin 
that “he could not say definitely how* many square feet it contained 
under Scheme 4, nor that it w’as within the limit of 210,000 square 
feet set by the board.” After this meeting, an assistant superintendent 
scaled off the floor area and found it to be in excess of 260,000 square 
feet. 

It will be recalled that the architect had said in October 1949 
that plans could be ready in April 1950. In January, approv*al w'as re- 
ceived from the state department of education for classroom sizes. 
In Febniarj', the board met with NIartin to approv'C the lighting 5)5* 
tern and certain changes requested by Principal Littleton and the 
head of the science department In March, it approved the trans- 
former installation and in June completed the agreement with the col- 
lege for the additicmal land required for the site. It also paid Mazhn 
$10,000 on account for his services. By August, howev'er, the board 
wTis back to a discussion of why the plans were not ready and what 
the architect was doing about them. The superintendent Dr. Golden, 
was instructed to “secure immediately from Mr. Martin definite dates 
on plans for the new building.” 

At its meeting September 25, 1950, the board discussed a time 
schedule for the building of die high school. It decided to meet with 
Martin October 9 to inspect the plans and with the district’s budget 
committee on October 16 to discuss financing. It set October 25 as 
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11, e date to meet ,ritl. a citizens’ committee svidely reprmentative o[ 
all community irtouns. including the various parent-teacher associa- 
tions service Ms, cl, amber ot commerce, and labor unions, h apeed 
or,™ bids for the new high school November 29 and unmedialcly 
Sod c e“cri Tlho L bid urns within the bonding limit 
led on the district by law. It would delay awmd,ng a contract for 

the building .mtil after. he 

mate of the cost of the bu.ldmg. -Ibe heart m ^ ^ 

-- 

study of the highly technical drawmgs. 

Bid*. Bond*, and Contract* 

n . A iTorean War had their effect upon the 
rostwar inflation and <'>® ^ joi„t meedng vnlh 

board's thtaWng pr Golden outlined the current 

the budget committee In OdoMr, discussion of 

Cnancial position of the die new school. Tlie Minutes 

the advisability of calhng for bids on ro 
of this mecUng state: 

The advisability P^^f^Uonal situation, material shortages. 

In its plans for tlie meetmg P commumty 


“ cir-rhe members »f .“*“,070.03 building, 

f r^eed to answer qumriom «>■ 

^-e troftl:rcottni.y^vere present. Pol.owmg 
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cussion, those present recommended to the board that it call for bids 
on the high school building and that. 

If one of the bids received is within the bonding capacity 
the district, the people of the district shall be asked to vote 
additional tends as in the judgment of the board are deemed ne 
sary. 

With a bid call assured, the board proceeded to qualify con 
tractors for bidding. A special meeting was held to qualify one loca 
contractor, who later refused to submit a bid. Two contractors from 
tire state’s largest city were also qualified to bid. On November 1 . 
after an extended discussion of the cost of building and still without 
any estimate from the architect as to the probable cost of the buu - 
ing, the board voted to set a limit of “two and one-half to tNVO au 
three-quarters millions” provided this amount was within the financi 
capacity of the district. The board also voted to call a bond election 
for December 20 in case the low bid fell within the limits set. 

Before the date set for the bid opening arrived, it was necessary 
for the board to bold a special meeting to learn that plans for the 
building’s electrical system were not ready for prospective bidders. 
The bid opening was postponed to December 28 and the bond elec- 
tion to January 1951. When the bids were opened, only the two metro 
polltan contractors submitted bids. 

The low bid received, $3,467,468, was almost a million dollars 
more than the figure set by the board. It exceeded the legal bondtog 
capacity of the Greenfield district by $500,000. After consideration 
and discussion with local subcontractors present for the bid opening, 
the hoard decided to permit the voters to make the final decision 
through approval or disapproval of two financing measures. The 
of these, a bond issue for $2,953,000, would exhaust the bonding ca- 
pacity of the district. The second, a two-year serial tax levy of $200,- 
000 a year, would, if approved, build the auditorium. The board 
thought it wise to make the auditorium a separate issue as it was not 
absolutely necessary for the school and had been planned to serve 
the community as well. 

There was no organized opposition to either of the two measures 
in tlie sense that a group was formed to oppose them. However, 
several letters to the Sentinel criticized the school because it w'as not 
a fireproof structure (actually, the plan called for reinforced con- 
crete) and because of hi^ costs. Lette^-^vrite^s admitted the need for 
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anew highschcMlbut expressed oppc«iaontolh=propc^^^^ 

DDDOsed t!ie building as a "concrete monstrosity and otbers because 
ra^ltLyotloodconstroctiomOn^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

;L"stT^rtreS'fs«5b^^^ 

and blue ones for boys. Trawd sanitary purposes in the 

tliat pink and blue ceramic tile was «„l„sh seats" in the audi- 

toilet rooms. Another objechon sv^ to p 

torium, one lady suggesting that loldmg 

““teedi.oroltbeScn.ineUongasopp.»^^^^^^^^ 

gave the bvo measures his fu persuade people to 

tws columns he gave the alarge dty high 

vote for Uio me^he was able to show that Green- 

school recenUy budt in the cost. By picture and 

field’s proposed school wm ^ „]a school. Newspaper 

story, he pointed out the „o pubUc organiMd 

support, ““P'"* ' i^uencod the outcome of the election 

opposition, almost certam y 

favorably. . were in, it was found that 

When die returns from the ^ j^yy the 

vote favoring the bond issue w ^ Greenfield, rfter al- 

auditorium was about the s^^ had voted to build a new 

most tivelve years of ^cd out *e largosl total vote w th 

high school in on elecUon ^ jggj day following the 

liiLo’ of the tli**?'!- S^eetogaodawaidodfourcontracO. 
election, the hoard hcldasp *3433846 and the project was 1^ 

f„ the iew school. They 2J^3f.’S'eofield’s Foot Million Dollar 

mediately targeted by .^ ^,j„d.ostate. 

HlghSehool,"theniostespensi 


Problems of Construction 


trouble developed 

! . T:Rar1 fnr 
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financing, resulted in the firm being qualified to bid even tliough ^ 
parently lacking in the experience necessary to do a large 
satisfactorily. Later difficulUes with Ujc electrical s>'stein bore out t^ 
lack of experience. The first difficulty with this contractor develop^ 
when the architect refused to approve payment for pipe dump 
on the site” on the grounds that it was not properly stored. This con- 
dition was later corrected and payment was authorized. 

The real issue with the electrical contractor came when he ap- 
peared before the board with Ins attorney to argue tliat the make o 
electrical equipment specified by the architect's electrical engineer 
was not as go^ as that of another manufacturer. 'The attorney con- 
tended that the equipment which the contractor proposed to substi- 
tute was safer, more readily procurable, and would result in saving 
the school district money. The city electrical inspector and emploj* 
ees of the local public utihty company were presented to support 
the attorney’s contention. The architect and his electrical engineer ar- 
gued against the proposed change. It became apparent that the elec- 
trical contractor had experienced difficulty the manufacture 
of the equipment specified and that this was the real reason for hb 
request- The board refused to approve the change, but the friction 
that had been established did not aid in good relations either on the 
job or in the community. 

The contract \vith Architect Joe Martin prowded. as is usual in 
such agreements, that soil tests required by the architect should be 
at the expense of the district- Common practice is for the ardiitect to 
secure an engineer to make the tests, supervise the tests as they are 
made, and have the bill sent to the school district for payment. In the 
case of the Greenfield High School, a local civil engineer was em- 
ployed to make the necessary tests and to survey the site to determine 
the amount of grading necessary. 

The work of the en^neer was done in 1949. In February- of that 
year, the board paid him for a topographical surv-ey of the site- 
On October 10 he was paid an addiUonal $288 for “investigating soil 
conditions." The architect used the results of the survey for his plot 
plan for the building and to establish his grade lev-els. The survey' 
later proved to be inaccurate to such a point that several thousand 
yards of earth had to be moved beyond that sho^\^l on the plans. The 
fost was approximately $3,000. The soil tests were even more inac- 
curate, and the correction of the error in foundation design even 
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more costly. When cscavations were made to the depth shotra on *e 
plans, sod conditions were deemed by the contractor “ ‘"“‘>6, 

quate for the load to be carried. He reported thn to 
to Dr. Golden, the superintendent, and the latter bro g 
to Uie board on April 9, 1931. „ rnn^ult- 

q^eboard— lyau^^rt^^^ 

SfarSTprilieindicatingtwnp^^^^ 

Z°of iTbSirg 

driven to form a foundation -arried deeper by three and 

of 5250.000 or that the fooUngs could be ^ 

one-halt feet to a soil of acci*d to follow the second 

mate of $50,000 was made. The board acciaeo 

proposal as the mote economical one. costing $50,000 more 

^n the eyes of tSe ar^cWtect, or the 

Uian it should have. ^o„al preference. The fact of 

superintendent, “'^'‘'■"8 * , teen erperienced because 

tho matter was that undue detay .jeom- 

tho consulting engtawrs had d^ne^^ ^ey 

mendations so quickly, a . funiisbed accurate informa^. 

would Imve if the first his services. $928, tte 

Hie only actual loss was in * ? ^725 59^ hut the board felt that 
second set of tests cost '® of relocating the footings, 

it was money well ^ ^ „„s ?48.4S2 and of the 

carrying them to a greater d'P“h „„d addi- 

gradlng, due to the the distriefs annual budget 

tional cost come withm ly.vote margin by wlnol' 

^.l-?onaudprob^“"nde,eeti™ 



monui laitr rnntractor inoicaicu ^ 

In the summer of 1951. h^ could turn over 

o finish by April 1953. “ I, 1953. so that Greenfield 

completed gymnasium '™8 ^jih^basketball games there dm- 
Iligh School could play most oi l showed hs usua 

L^the 1953 season. At this p”‘“b ^ d that he would oppose 
“®Ht of co-operation.” > ' f “"rior to the aec=Pf “ 
acceptance of “T P”' ° „hle, by one means or anot ler. 

complete project. Martin 



the gymnasium from being complete, so the matter never came to 
an open issue. _ , 

Other minor incidents occurred during construction to mar 
even tenor of events. One was a rumor that circulated in the commu- 
nity, to the effect that the second floor of the building was so wea ' 
that it would shake when a person walked across it. Another occurre 
when the auditorium seats were installed and Mr. Littleton ' 
covered that the color in the velour upholster)' rubbed off on 
white shirt Both occasioned minor crises in the commimity ^ 
caused a recurrence of the ever-present “sniping criticism. ® 
school board met at the building to examine the floor. It foimd t a 
there Nvas some spring, but certainly not enough to give any support 
to the rumor that it was unsafe. As a matter of fact, when furniture 
was placed in the room, the slight vibration of one walking across 
the floor could not be noticed. Treatment of the auditorium seats 
wth cornstarch and a vacuum cleaner, by the manufacturer s repre- 
sentative, satisfactorily disposed of that difficulty. 


Acceptance, Dedication, Occupancy 

The ne\v Greenfield High S<diool building was accepted by 
board from the contractors in July 1953. Plans were already under 
way to begin school in the building in September. Recognizing that 
there would be considerable public demand for the use of the audi- 
torium, the board had a tentative set of regulations governing its 
use drawm up and sent to representative community organizations. 
These organizations were given an opportunity to make suggesting 
before final adoption of the regulations. The board decided that d 
would not permit public use of the auditorium until the building 
had been dedicated the latter part of September. This caused an- 
other minor flurry, as reported in the Sent inei, when a religious group 
whose tenets caused its members to refuse to salute the flag re- 
quested permission to use the auditorium in August for their state 
convention. ^Vhen the board refused this request, based on its former 
action of no public use until after the dedication ceremonies, the sect 
went to the local editor, charging that it was denied because of re- 
ligious discrimination. 

The first winter of the buildings use found tbe recurrence of 
many of the old rumors of dissatisfaction and some new ones. It was 
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reported that the building tvas settling so rapidly on ite foundaUom 
that U.C doors had to be cut oS an inch a day to keep them operatmg. 
Continued reference to the building as ‘that concrete mo“tos.ty 
by some local businessmen and its 

industrial plant svere heard frequenUy. Heavy rams m Novelet 
caused water to stand in the street in front of *= be toS. a “ 
which had occurred every winter s.n« the c>^ “ r“UXrf 
sewers of inadequate size, the Sentinel ^ a '”8e P 
■water Standing in Front of " 

implication being, as usual of 

The report was current that there was sidewalk, which 

tlie building when it did not even reach the front 

wasthrcefcetbelowfloorlevel. j.„eioo during the second 

Aetnal difficulty rrith floor with 

winter of use. The architect a ^ greater resiliency 

wood supports rather than cone ventilation under 

to tl,o fl^r. Lack of adequate 

the building caused dry rot “■ be done, the board 

joints. After considerable „.i„eers which had made the 

employed the same Brm of ®„,ered with the foundation. 

soil studywhen difficulty had been en^^e 

Tlie en^neers made four be necessary to correct 

should be carried out o' MaiHn have the work 

die difficulty. The board board meeting, well re- 

done. After an oatenW r® ' ‘ ,f^rovide the necessmy archi- 

ported in the Scnlind, the situation and to pay 

Ltural and engineering servi^ comulting 

one-half of the cost of the ,er problem imder the 

engineers indicated that a Uie root drains was 

building was due to the , j, building rather 'h™ hemg 

carried by pipes to a *e LtomaO' P™"'-- 

dischareed to the outside as ^ contributing 

obviously an areWteewd „„H„'s responsffi^^^^^ 

cause of the floor-rot diHcul^ one-half of the cost, 

on this basis that Marrin agr^ « P ^ o„l ^ajor item involving 
Other than fl* the aooustira in tte au*- 

public reaction to die budding ®n ^^^i Iked com- 

Linm. As the largest meeting plaoo 
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fortable seating, the auditorium received extensive public use 
first year. Various groups were particularly critical of tlie accuses. 
Martin refused to accept any responsibility for the acoustics, claim- 
ing that the board had ruined them when it purchased chairs w 
upholstered backs and seats instead of chairs with pljwood bac 
as he had planned. After rivo years of use with more or less constat 
complaint, the board employed an acoustical engineer from a nei^* 
boring state to study the auditorium and make recommendation^ 
His report indicated that the auditorium was “too dead throug 
use of too much acoustical tile. He recommended replacing some 
soft wall surfaces wth hard plaster and the use of sound filters in the 
heating and ventilating ducts to reduce noise from that source. His 
fee was $600 and the estimated cost of the changes was $5,000. 


Conclusion 

“Experts" in the community estimated that Architect Martins 
delay in preparing the plans cost the communit)' from $250,000 to 
$300,000, largely owing to the inflation of the poshvar years and the 
Korean crisis. The error in the grading survey and the extra cost of 
the footings added $50,000 to the contract price. Corrections of drain- 
age and ventilation under the budding to prevent rot cost another 
$15,000, and the changes in the auditorium to correct the poor acous- 
tics, another $6,000. The exhaust sj'slem for carrying sawdust and 
other w'aste from the shops proved inadequate and had to be re- 
placed at a cost of $3,000. A conservative estimate for all of these 
things would place the additional costs at not less than $300,000. 
Critics had to place the blame for thi'; somexvhere, either xvith the 
board, the superintendent, or the architect. Martin got much of tb^ 
blame, with the board receiving criticism for having employed him 
or for not discharging him in 1^9. As a matter of fact, only 
member of the board which emploj-ed Martin was still on the board 
during the planning period. Those who criticized the board ignored 
this fact. A few felt that if Dr. Golden had knoxvn as mucdi about 
building as he should, he could have prevented the errors diat were 
made and ha\'e kept the cost dowm to a more reasonable figure. 

In most respects the third Greenfield High School building b a 
good educational structure. \Vhile certainly not the “dream school 
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wliich tlie Ugh school staH under Dr. Jones and Mr. 1'“=" 
rdsioned, it d«!S serve svell the needs of •>'= I'™* 

Perhaps Uie fact that GrecnBeld is nosv engaged m binl^g Us fourth 
high sdool huilding will direct attention away from the tlurd. 


CASE SIXTEEN 

The Riverton Dilemma 


Dawn broke wannly at 5:16 A.S.. on May 

3. 1956. in the quiet -bedroom community of Kiverton, a 

sivafoLwhich,Tvidunho®.™^^*;»';'^^^^'^g^^^ 
community. Seated squ-arc y ** , Superintendent of Riverton 

witir such violence were five • members of his Bomd 

Elementary Schools. “w resigned shortly before this 

of Education. (One Board ore . jj,e prime responsibility for 

time. ) These were the rnen A ehildren and the system s 

the welfare of Riverton s 3W rjjrjiEed employees. It ivas then 
140 administraUve, “f ‘‘'“'f ' j,lem,ess, precipitated an ei^losion 
decision which, witli a^nst tliree members of 

which prompted a reciU ac 3 ^ 100 , 'mass resignation o 

the Board. In addition to ^ ^ Morris School resulted Ue 
.teachers and classified employ fj^Konj md the 

community divided intc. sv^fi (flmission, as well as the Coon J 

StateTeachers-AssociatnmEtU ^ ^^.^ply mvolvrf. 

Superintendent of Sehooh ^„b,ttled Riverton, state- 
rs if this were not h0“hle rf -dirty setaU 

ivido attention was ""^'^metropolitan newspapers ermrf 

linen." Five minor and four majrn^^B^, diousands of 

What triggered theinim 
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of Education, on the Superintendents re^mmendation, ^ 

assign or “demote" two principals, John Sutton and David 

to the ranks of classroom teachers. 

Ironically, the demotion of Principal Sutton never became pan 
of the conflagratory issue. Only the dismissal charges agams 
cipal David Robbins were challenged. The charges became 
“iffnitine spark” when on the afternoon of May 3, 1936, Ro ^ ms i 
turned from the district office to advise his st^ of his reassignme 


based upon these shortcoming: 

1. A lack of educational leadership in curriculum development. 

2. An inability to control his temper in dealing with teachers. 

3. Poor parent relations. office 

4. An uncooperative and unfriendly attitude toward centra 
personnel. 

5. Favoritism toward certain staff members. 

6. Unhappiness because he had not been elected assistant sup 
tendent 


The Cenffdl Figures In fhe Siiudtion 

David Robbins, Principal of Morris School, A few hours after 
David Robbins reported reassignment to his staff, kty 
‘had the word” in the Morris School attendance boundaries- Wi 
days, the controversy had gained powerful momentum. A po'' 
struggle materialized as persons and factions aligned themse 
for or against the superintendent and his Board majority. 

Essentially, it became a contest for survival between Superin 
tendent Marsh and ex-principal Robbins, as well as a question of ® 
survival of the existing Board of Education. At the height of the cod 
troversy, the “official line-up” was as follows: 

For Superintejident Marsh: For ex-Principal Robbins: 

- . . Three members of the . . . One member of the Boar 

Board . . . Morris Staff School 

. . - Committee on Sound . . . Morris patrons (3 toll 

School Administration . . . Better Education Cornnus 

. . . Riverton Women Leaders sion ^ 

(key community group . . . 2,000 valid signatures on 
heads) recall petition 

. . . Ten P.TA. past presidents . . . County School 
. . . Riverton Dads’ Club tendent ^ , 

. . . Junior Chamber of Com- . . . Riverton Teachers As 
raerce President Ethics Committee 



The Ulccrton Dilemma 

Etra Marih, Superinfendenf of SehooU. ^VheIl his feet fost 
touched Uie sod of niverton in the summer of 1955. Superinjendent 
KTia Marsh inherited wlial was to become a "Pandora s ho^ loaded 
with trouble for his nc\vly elected administration m a district that 
for many years had grou-n and flourished under the 

-V or it. pre iom soporintendent. Wmituo Mon«. . wa. after 
thb ml that L Intpeoding trooWe spoU -Morrj. S*»o • ^ 

naroetl It. appreciation for tl.c honorec s guiding .and in ‘ho ‘>«met s 
«3l, Durfag lii. tenure, the Riverton sehoolr Iiad grou-n froru one 
fd"J to nvcLd tlie staff from one of -10 persons to one of 160 

'’"’raddition. Earn entered a — ^ 

diUded osx-r a unincation Issue short uiomlu h*- 
defeat of the proposed unification of on P 

u -slap in Uio face- boll, 1 . school district 

cation which had proposed 

in which the Riverton elementary >s citizens had opposed it 

The uniGcsition plans School Organization, 

in a hearing licfore the County J .g (jon jnovc, the commu- 

iravingtl.ussuc^.e<ledinstoppinJ.toum6eato^^^^^ 

SiSyfhS^ 

office leadership in improi mg in . ^ptjes during a iicctic period 
An emphasis on huilding and Pj'^' ' jjj<.ntralization of curricu- 

of groivtil had led to an almos ^ ^ „ t],e “authoriUes" in m- 

lom policies. Individual school prmcpals sver 

structional improvement. Marsh believed that there 

In tlio face of these and of staff personnel, 

was a need for the command, more eentrahra- 

In addition, lie wanted ,i,„ t„„iculnm. To improve 

tion of leadership, and a strenp a „eiv pracb.» They 

tho curriculum. Marsh and t B principab. and began 

assigned curriailumresponsihillV' i„ turn, curricular 

to co-ordinate tiie elementary -iS^tlieir job became that 

responsibility was ‘’""f /Spal Itobhins. for example, had pro- 
of -running tlie school, (rrmeipa. 
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viously devoted much time and study to the reading pro^aim, h 
this responsibility was assigned to an assistant principa .) 
same time, a plan for adding an hour of "enrichment” classes to tne 
school day was also under study by the assistant principals. 

Initially Marsh carried on the program on his own, aided 
by occasional consultations with profesors in a nearby metric 
university. All the whUe he worked on the assumption tot tne 
methods and materials in Riverton schools were not up to date SJi 
tot some teachers took their work-loo much as a matter of routine. 

Six months after Marsh assumed the position of superinten en , 
the Riverton Board of Education, on their superintendent s recom 
mendation, employed an administrative assistant. Much of the ^ 
sistant’s time at the outset was given over to the evaluation o ® 
program initiated by Superintendent Marsh. This decision was ^ ® 
to permit the superintendent to give more attention to district finan 


cial problems. 

The assistant superintendent soon began taking an active role 
the evaluation of school program and of personnel while stresses 
the need for greater social experience in classroom procedure* 
repeatedly advised tot play activities should assume a more impor 
tant role in the primary grades. Teachers soon became restless an ^ 
suspicious. Rumors about the promotion of "progressive educahtm 
began to spread. The ideas of the new administrators became topics 
of common conversation to a point where Superintendent Marsh fe 
called upon to appear before various P.T.A. meetings to explain^ 
objectives and activities. His explanations did not appear to satisiy 
many school patrons and teachers, and rumors continued. ^VhcD 
teachers gave the tag of "progressive” to his program, the superm 
tendent replied, “I don’t know what ‘progressive’ education is, 

I know what we are trying to achieve.” In spite of the conflicting ^ 
sues, however, the Riverton School Board continued to supped 


Marsh’s program. 

In this aura of staff uncertainty, the annual report on the evalu 
ation of administrative personnel was submitted. About tlie repod- 
Marsh said, “This report to the Board was made, not in the form c 
‘charges’ against tivo principals, but it consisted of my opinion of 
principals and assistants, and the kinds of jobs they were doing* 

“I was confronted with a decision. I spent days and nights 
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Icmptmg .0 re.-,cl, a proper decision. My Orml ™ 

m.ldc for svlint 1 thoogid svas the best for the clohhen of Roertoo. 
■Coold I have feft things .alorre? Coold f Itave s.aved my 

years of asperience in f toe my position in a fesv 

^eo^TtU “ cvrry'o" e of y^ur chOdren in U,o eye and say. 

■‘"’“oStt oniy thing good enoo^t for Ure Cdfdren of 
Riverton.” 


The Situation a. It Affected the Bed Member. 

Who Supported the Supenntendent 

hfucl. of Uio animosity popSy o' f P*' 

j\'olve<l from three f.ictors. < ) manner in which the 

:ipal around whom the storm wg ' ,o j^ake pubUc the 

reassignment was made; an { ir wounds for demotion, 

specific cliargcs in support a tod of attacb relaHve 

Tlius the Board found itself charge, the 

to the soundness of its pidgmen . a„ attorney mem- 

Board was firm and confident in its h maintained that 

her usually acting ms " 'a supervise the local school 

"llio power and ouUiority to go to ^oe 

district rests will, the ^^atonal American way.’ Tlu^ 

hy tlie voters of the district m „„,|,ority should f”' / 

furtlicr argued “tliat such , „ec-teaciiers, a majonty o w 

linsiuishedtoasmallgroupof^ployec 

do not live in our community. ,|,e demotion . 

To tlie cliargc of secrecy ^„nce wdi professional 

Board spohesman replied! ®“P'TpS.dp'’aTs- 

staod.ards and accepted pradto ^ ‘"s t 

fer not to make any charg » jje further noted. 

abilitj- to secure future cmployn.^***' 


the areas of weakness in one case w-erc made available by members 
of the Principal’s own staff." 

As evidence that there were “sound and convincing" reason 
for the demoUons, the Board slated: “Tlie decision to reassign 
two principals is supported by numerous specific incidents reported 
to the Superintendent and to tlie Board by many citizens. To set 
forth the details of these reports would be to reveal confiden^ 
shared by parents, teachers, and staff" One Board member assert 
“Robbins was reassigned because he did not carry out district po 
on reading programs and did not give leadership to his teachers ui 
the administration of this program." 

Responding to the charge that criteria for evaluation were lac 
ing, the Board retorted: ‘Evaluations were made in terms of teaching 
experience, credentials, rapport with children, and relatians w 
teachers and other staff members." 

Standing firm even in the face of "mass resignations" ill 
School, the Board held the door open for their return, but stated 
clearly: “\Ve consider the mass resignation of twenty-two staff meffl* 
hers premature, ill-advised, and contrai)' to the State Code of Ethics 
for teachers. They have no real, defensible reasons." 

Board member Phillips touched a sore spot by observing: “The) 
(the teachers) perhaps saw the end of preferential treatment, the 
break-up of certain groups, closer supervision, and a longer 
Expressing no sympathy for the rebelHcms Morris Staff, the Board 
further charged: “A small group of teachers diose to by-pass their 
own ethics committee and directed their anger against the Superin- 
tendent and the Board throu^ children and parents. ^Vhen weakness 
appeared in both curriculum and personnel, we moved to overcom® 
xL We kne^v opposition would arise . . . some people always oppose 
change.” 


The Situation in the Eyes of the Demoted Principal, David Robbin* 

Mr. Robbins expressed a belief that an "unjustifiable and un- 
pardonable action had been taken against a man completing te® 
years of service in Riverton Schools . . . four years as a teaeh^ 
one year as a vice-principal, and five years as a principal." He fai^^ 
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to understand how the charges against him could have suddenly oc- 
curred or have materialized after five years of apparently satisfactory 
service as a principal and leader. After submitting his resignation 
May 8, Hobbins did not encourage the staff patrons to champion his 
cause, but he made no eff^ort to stop them from doing this. Along \nth 
his followers, he decried the Boards executive sessions, saying, “I 
see no need for secrecy . . . Ihavenothingtohide,” 

Much of the trouble and blame for the problem, according to 
Robbins, stemmed from poor communication. He said that there 
were from tlie beginning much confusion and concern among the 
teachers over the curriculum evaluation program. This confusion and 
concern added to the seriousness of the personnel controversy. 

Known as a quiet man by his intimates, Robbins remained rela- 
tively silent dirring the prolonged controversy. But on election es’e, 
with community fever at record peak, he fired tins parting shot at tlie 
Board which had deposed liim: "These men failed to heed the coun- 
sel of the Assistant County Superintendent of Schools . . . tliere is 
CO altema tive but a recall vote." 


T>ie Sliuafion from fhe Point of View of the Teachers 
in the Morris School 


The teachers at the Morris School believed that a serious in- 
justice had been done, and it was in this belief tljat they came to the 
support of Mr. Robbins, criticizing the Board of Education for a lack 
of foundation for their charges and for the way in which the riro 
principals hadbeen demoted. 

It was in an expression of anger that tiie Morris teachers said to 
the Board in the May 20 letter of mass resignation: 


It is OUT feeling that the issue ot moral jusuce is paramount m 
this situation. We do not feel that w can stand aside and 
Jniustice to be done and support it As a result, we can no longer 
support the majority of the Board and its administration m the action 
it betaken. 


In furtlie, dariBcation of their feelings and positfon, the resign- 
ing teachers submitted to Uie Board a doemnent refuting the cliargcs 
agaimt their principal. To further substantiate tlteir ease, the tcacliers 
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detailed each rebuttal with testimony of teachers, parents, pupils, 
and prominent persons outside the commtinity having acquaintance 
with Morris School. In their dramatic conclusion, they proclaimed: 

We belie\'e David Robbins exemplified the highest educatio^ 
standards, and has alwaj'S bad the best interests of the cotnmtinit) 
in mind. We believe tliat he has established a school environment m 
which each pupil receives a good education. We feel his removal 
would he a distinct loss to our school . . . and to the community. 
It is our desire to continue to serve under his fine leadership. 


The Situation As Seen by the Teachers 
in the Other Riverton Schools 

Aside from the Morris School staff, Riverton’s teachers viewed 
the growing professional flare-up with concern and alarm. As a group, 
their reaction was to remain apart from the controversy’ and to refer 
the problem to Uie Ethics Committee of the Riverton Teacljers As- 
sociation. For guidance in this study, they’ called upon the Ethics 
Commission and field representatives of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The official action of the R.TJV. came in the form of publication 
of a paper entitled: “Report of a Study of a Professional Problem in 
the Riverton School District," which set forth: 

1. An “objective" presenlaUon of the problem and its “background' 
of development; 

2. A presentation of 20 “findings” aimed at clariK’ing major aspects 
of the problem; and 

3. A pr«entation of nine “condusions," which included prof^ 
sionallv-arrived-at recommendations for preclusion of future prob- 
lems of this nature. 

Although the major “damage" had been done by the time the 
R.T.A.S findings and conclusions were published, the report did 
serve a valuable purpose: it gave a ludd, unemotional “inside loot' 
and an analy-sis of the situation. More important, it helped restore a 
measure of community’ confidence in the teaching personnel of a 
strife-tom school system. Repeated attempts by teachers from the 
Morris School to involve other members of the Teachers’ Assodatioo 
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in this conflict were not successW. In the words of Uie President of 
the Riverton Teacliers' Association; "A pressure group is tT>ing to 
make use of my name and names of my coUeagues iiathout our eon- 
sent. A smaU group is trying to make the common,^ 
teachers who resigned did so hecatise of the action of the schM 
board. That is not the case at all. Some resigned for other reasons 
Nevertheless, the report of the R.TA. Ethics Committee did 
make an indictment of all parties concerned. Its 
generally p.-iralleled those offered by the State 

£d the representatives from the Coring Superintendent of Schools. 
Yet it tended to be critical and pointed the need for. 

1. Better commiinication from the administration to the stall relative 

to Board policy ^daclioiu; well-defined criteria. 

2. Better personnel of deficiencies noted; 

svith reasonable turie allows for 00^*™^^ * 

Sm”Sra" sSltVduofty to unrk on professional 
4 Ci'Som on the par. of teadrers in die use of professional 

media for arbtaUoajf pmb^^^__^ to- 

\?aXrdelS»»SX'”^»^ 

reStaLTereaS *» 

iilethostaflamlthecommomty. 

This report received imloahonhoo during theheat of diohatUo. 


The Situation 


;r,S.e.b,CitiroosWhoOppo.edtho 

BoerdofEdnootion 


A maior disaster '-“8“ ''^^rr^s 
renter reaction from seo«s rf „( .iie Moms 

iidden displacement of n^.etncnt of his demotion, groups 

chool. Withinhoiirs them: -^Vliat can we do 
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cation began action to seek the recall of tlie members. Two of the 
leaders in the recall movement were Mrs. Robert Boyd and Mrs. 
Evan Barnes, both solid supporters of the prior school administration 
and staunch members of the Morris School P.TA. They promote 
the organization of the Better Education Committee of Riverton. Ac- 
cepting the role of spokesman for the Belter Education Committee, 
Mrs. Boyd attacked tlie “arbitrary action” of the Board and Superin- 
tendent. She questioned tlieir competency to administer Riverton s 
schools. 

Specifically, the Better Education Committee leader charged the 
Board with repeated violations of the State School Law. “No trace of 
the evaluation report on the principals was placed in the Board 
minutes,” she claimed. "On this questionable basis, rivo men were 
demoted while charges remain hidden.” Encouraged by the strength 
of unity and organization and irked by the Boards continued re- 
fusal to compromise or document its charges against Mr. Robbins, 
the Better Education Committee carried on its proposal to hold a 
recall election for the three board members who consistently sup- 
ported the action to “demote” principals Robbins and Sutton. 

“Grassroots" organization, which included coffee hours, public 
meetings, the circulation of printed matter, and actual petidontag. 
resulted in the collection of 2300 names supporting the recall acti°^ 
Heartened by the response, the Better Education Committee stated 
on election eve; “Rising resentment against the three members of 
the Board has been caused by their insistence on closed-door sessions- 
The recall petitioners are genuinely alarmed over the threatened 
b^eakdo^vn in our educational ^stem. We must elect responsible, 
competent men who will administer properly and efficiently." 

A rising emotional tide caused by the situation brought forth 
three champions of the fallen Mr. Robbins in opposition to di® hi* 
cumbent board members. Two professional men and a technician 
fathers and patrons in the Morris School area, volunteered their 
names as candidates for what they hoped would be recall-vacated 
seats on the Board. They were backed by the Better Education 
Comnuttee. These persons made dieir position clear by chargmg 
that the three members of the Board whose recall was sought had 
“failed to act in the best interests of the children and community- 
By their incompetent acts, Biey would cause teachers to leave the 
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community." Warming to their task, the trio published a steady bar- 
rage of dLges against the Board of Education, stressmg a theme 

“'®”S"aCn“agestum.od,ea„.h^ 

■It svill be necessary for a new Board to evaluate Supenntendent 
Marsh’s administrStn to determine this administration s responsi- 
biS^ 4 this chaotic situation. We intend to pant hh. Marsh die 

poorjnl^rentinapprovm^acontrac^^^ 

Ltre”d^rH":^«-j-tsra^ 

hearing bonds. „,„,ributcd addiUonal cltarges against the 

A second candidate contn another 

-ESiSa;S3‘fe':===‘- 

3 - orgaaimUon. 

' " 0,11 the charges by claiming that "the 

This candidate rounded oid j Jbteakdonm of Riverton » 
present Board is dheeUy „( ,h, and ad. 

educational system . • ■ . a crippling blow to the 

ministrative t„„-s^hildrcn." Ho concluded by citing 

future and scenrity of " ' rlish wcll-dellncd. commonly iindcr- 
tho Board for its •fiUlnre >» ,c5ulted In collapse oftcaclicr 

stood personnel policies ... children’s detnment. 

and aLinistralive sta 0 '^dijacy, the trio published a 

To promote upon their election, nns plat 

point statement of intended 
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set forth principles which would remove the evils with which the) 
charged tlie Board incumbents, as follow's: 

1. Open public Board meetings, tape-recorded, with a minimum of 

executive sessions; ^„W-pes- 

2. Fair personnel policies designed to retain qualified emp > > 

3. Explanation of the curriculum evaluation pro^am; 

4. Development of a strong local teachers organization; 

5. Rebuilding of staff morale; ^ _ • i. , ff mpm- 

6. Development of a line of cJear communication with s 
hers and schools; 

7. Establishment of an evaluation program of personnel; 

8. Reassignment of personnel when it would serve the bes 

terests of tbe children; _ 

9. Acceptance of advice and recommendations of the t>ou j 
Superintendent's office; 

10. Acknowledgement of publicopinion; , 

11. Development of an ^ucation program which perpetuates 
American w^ of life; and 

12. Correction of^prescnl Board defideocies. 


The SItuailon As Seen by ClHzens Who 
Supported the Board 

To defend the Board of Education against the charges that 
had been made, the Committee of Sound School Administration 
formed. It svas composed largely of present and past community 
leaders. This Committee criticized as injudicious the use of the re- 
call. It called for a sane and unemotional approach to the problem- 
'The bead of this committee charged that the recallists are “a pressure 
group seeldng to replace the existing Board members with nao 
picked’ candidates of their own choice." He, along with other dtizens, 
urged the community' to avoid the cost of the recall balloting — a cost 
that he estimated at approximately $700. 

Echoing his wor^ was the president of the Dads' Club, who ad- 
dressed the commimity through the press, saying: “The use of tli® 
recall procedure should be preserved as an instrument of the peopl® 
to correct charges of misconduct in office by their elected represent- 
atives after the general public had had an opportunity to hear botli 
tlic accusers and the accused." He charged that the recall sponsors 
“chose to rebuke our mediating efforts and the candidates lia'® 
avoided public discussion of important issues." 



The Riverton Dilenmn 

In spite of Ae efforts of the Committee of Souad Scliool Admin- 
istration, the citizens of Riverton were not dissuaded from volins on 
the recall of three members of the Board of Education. 


The Epilogue 

Election day, July 30, 1956, finally arrived in Riverton. ^Vith it 
came tlie heaviest vote in a sdiool election in community Ijistorj’, 
with eacli separate recall action failing by a margin of 300 votes. 

The vote of 2639 ballots east out of 6970 registered voters repre- 
sented 37.8 per cent of total Riverton voter registration. Tlie previous 
liigh was 33.2 per cent in the 1955 school board election. 

Balloting results demonstrated clearly the division of commu- 
nity thinking concerning demotion of two school principals by the 
Board of Education. In tlie precinct in which feeling had been most 
intense— that of the Morris School— the recall action svas afiirmcd 
by a vote of two to one. In the Riverton Elementary Scliool area, 
from which school principal Sutton was demoted vritliout subsequent 
fanfare, recall fail^ by a small margin. It then remained for the 
scliool precincts not directly concerned to sustain tlie Board’s action 
and defeat the recall %vith decisive itco to one margins. Tlic so-called 
neutral precincts turned the tide in favor of tlie e.dsHng Board. 

The voting bears out tlie loyalties and pressures involved in the 
dispute: a school patronage arising to defend its principal by soting 
against his accusers; a second school patronage under Jess emotional 
pressure in support of its principal; and hvo remaining school voting 
areas \rithin the whole "putting down the opposition to sustain a 
duly-elected Board.” 

TIus ended one phase of a school conflict that had attracted wide 
attention. Tlie embers of this conflict are still smoldering, but there 
has been an attempt on the part of citizens in this school district to 
develop a more positive attitude toward tlic situation. One of the* 
leaders in the recall movement, Mrs. Robert Boyd, wrutt* in No- 
vember a letter to the editor of a local nc\«paper, saying: “I would 
like to repeat the statement I made to Mr. Marsh, personally, on 
March 30, as I want everj onc to know exactly where I st.md. I will lie 
Imppy to Avork wnth you and cvciyone concerned in this district for 
tlie better education of our children. 
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“It is my wish that all parents should visit the schools and extend 
their hand to teachers. Only by co-operating can we accomplish what 
xve are all interested in . . . our cdiildren’s education. It is time for us 
to forget about choosing sides and be on our children’s side and work 
together.” 


CASE SEVENTEEN 

Changing the Curriculum at 
Southside 


In a complex organization, the whole is com-' 
posed of power structure within power structure, with 
holders of real otithorify not always indicated cUody 
to the eye of the casual observer, 

|lACilA.V 


If tlic administrative process is likened to a 
stream, then the following case may bo said to represent various 
currents, eddies, sandbars, and undercurrents in the stream. The 
^ory relates the struggle of a detetmined principal to produce cur- 
riculum change in his school. Tire florv of informaUon and ideas and 
Oie use of armmunicatlon channels arc depicted in this process. The 
srrirl of inharmonious values, representing the nesv and the old, 
st-abilitj- rmd change, are tluown into relief. How powerful the under- 
current of infonrul organization can be in its clfcct upon change is 
•also delineated. Since tire desired curriculum change was not success- 
fully con^mated. a quesUon is raised of why irivas a failure. To 
an^ver Al, question, one is led to a careful assessment of ndls 
philosophy and leadership teclmlqnes. Such an assessment should 
lead one to an mvolvement with issues svhicl. are common to nuny 
ft(iministrali%e jitu.itlon5. 
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Ted Bell was just beginning his sevenlli year as principal of the 
bouthside School. Large in phpical stature. Bell was a middle-agwl 
man who had devoted most of his life to education. His experience 
had been at various levels in large and small districts and in urban 
and rural areas. Before he became principal at Southside, he had 
been an assistant superintendent in a large city school. Active in 
many organizations, both stale and local. Bell was regarded by many 
colleagues as an outstanding educational leader. A professor of cur- 
riculum in a neighboring university described him as "one of the 
best-informed high school principals on curriculum in the metropoli- 
tan area.** 

Southside High School, which Bell headed, was more than 35 
years old and housed approrimately 2500 shidents in grades 10, 11, 
and 12. It was one of five large high schools in a western city of more 
than 300,000 people. L-ocated in one of the more “respectable" areas 
of tho dty, it drew most of its students from the middle socioeconomic 
class. For many years its patrons were idmost entirely middle-class. 
With a recent influx In popubiHon, bowev'cr, a substantial number of 
students of lower socioeconomc origin had entered the school. AN 
tliough tliey constituted less than a third of the total enrollment, their 
Influx had created various problems for the administrators and teach- 
ers at Sou tliside. 

Southsido’s curriculum was strongly influenced by upper middle- 
class values, a situation «luch resulted in considerable emphasis on 
academic achievement. Eadi year school officials consistently an- 
nounced that a relatively large proportion of tho graduating students 
h-ad reoeis'ed scholarships to numerous universities throughout the 
country", including some of the oldest, finest, and best establishcxL 

More recently, under Bell s lc.idcr$hip, the sclioo! was seeking 
a more div’ersified curriculum. Effrwts bad hem made to provide 
various kinds of curriculum offerutgs for students of s’arying Jeveh 
of ability. Shortly after Bell came to Soutlaidc, he made eliang« (n 
the cxmnseling system, including llm adoption of a homeroofn organ- 
ization. Wlien the issue yyas first raised, teachm uive very much 
opposed to this change and wted it down. Se^-nal mnnths htcr, after 
further discussions, an .iffinnalivc vote resulted. Even after the >ote. 
many of the teachers rUd not believe that the ide.* « as practicalile or 
desimhle, and they' continued to complain. Five years later, hmv- 
cver. it sm generally a«cpt«l U»l the homeroom org-mizatum for 



;eling was a marked improvement ii 


Southside's educational 


The preceding year, one of the teachers had suggested to 
cipal Bell the idea of forming a special class for gifted students. Be 
saw in this another way of diversifying the curriculum and g^ive hu 
full support to the teacher. Therefore, the teacher had initiated an 
conducted a class for 30 students who, in the opinion of their co^* 
selors, were highly gifted. The content of the course was classical 


literature and philosophy. 

In considering other curriculum alternatives. Principal Bell ha 
recently made a decision to try to initiate a schedule that would allow 
teachers to have one of their classes for a full half-day each Tuesday 
afternoon. One purpose of such a schedule was to allow field trips to 


supplement the more abstract textbook learnings. 

He saw in such half-day excursions advantages for educating 
the students who were not as capable as others. In his own words, he 
believed “that the traditional academic curriculum could not meet 
the needs of students with the low levels of ability.** He strongly be- 
lieved that a high school should develop a program that would alio"* 
all students to develop their potentialities. 

In addition, he belies'ed that a belter relationship between 
teachers and students could be obtained through the plan. By speno* 
ing an entire half-day with students, he beheved the teachers could 
gain a belter understanding of the strengths and needs of students- 
He was keenly aware of the large size of the Soulhside High School 
and was concerned that the teacher-student relationships might be 
overly impersonal. Bell s decision was also influenced by the success- 
ful experience which two other eastern schools had reported. 

In Principal Bell's desire to put the half-day schedule into effect, 
a question that confronted him early was how to initiate the change- 
With approximately 100 teacliers to reach. Bell was sharply aware 
of communication problems. He knew that the formal and informal 
systems of interaction would be important elements in instituting 
the change. 


Southside's Formal Organization 

Southsidc High School had a line-and-staff organization. Di- 
rectly responsible to the principal were two vice-principals. Dell was 
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discussed and clerical and procedural matters were also handled. 
Central-office supervisors were available for the various departments 
in the high school. However, they visited the school infrequent!), 
and most curriculum changes were brought about through comnut 
tees representing the various city ht^ schools. The assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of curriculum, as well as the central-office stofi, 
encouraged local initiative in the different junior and senior hig 
schools. 


Souihside's Informal Organizafton 

Soulhside also had its informal communicab'on sj’stexns. About 
60 per cent of the teachers belonged to clearly defined informal 
groups whose operations could be easily ohserv^ For various rea- 
sons the remaining 40 per cent of the teachers were not attached to 
any of these defined groups. Several reasons for this were suggested 
hy different representatives of the informal groups. 

First, a number of teachers had outside interests, such as famn) 
relationships, and they were not interested in developing attachments 
at school, niesc persons were interested in coming to school, doing 
tlieir work, and leasing as soon as possible. Other persons had not 
liccome closely attached because they had not been in the schoo 
long enough. Often a person taught for as much as a year before he 
joined a group or before a group accepted him. A third reason why 
tcaclicrs did not establish tnfonnal relationships was an innate shy- 
ness on their part. As one teacher said, “Some teachers may come to 
the cafeteria, but they are too timid to associate or form close rela- 
tirms until other teachers.’* Still another reason was suggested by one 
teaclicr, who said, “We cannot get along with some of these teach- 
ers. and frankly 1 don t sec how- the students can get along with them 
either." Finally, some teacliers did not attach llicmselvcs to particu- 
lar informal groupings even though lliey were well kmown and no 
doubt would have been accepted hy different groups. Some of the 
outstanding leaders in the school would fall into tliis category, to- 
cluding Ixitli teachers and dqjartmcnt heads. They interacted in- 
formally with a large nmnlxrr of people in tlie school but were not 
clearly attadied to any one informal group. 

Tlirfe were five informal groups that were clearly defined at the 
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Soutlmde School, They couldbelaWrf=^tollo«,: the 

ing group, tlio large social group, the mens group, the cafeteria 
group, and the women's group. 

^ The smaU opposing group was composed of older porao”, an 
the oS SieshedemL. which held them together appealed to ta 
their educational philosophy. This PW'“»P>7"“‘’trfta, Strict 
ous wmys, but the main theme, as one pemou put it, 

academic pursuitis *= the small, opposing 

Most members of the school stan . Jn^istraUon when 

group as 

tlie latter wished to effect g g school administrahon. 
critical of Principal Bell and >■“ ”“ f i„g g„,„p stated, 
}im Nesvton, one of the 'waders of Bell. He does not 

-nie main problem around here is 
want to listen to what we have W y. 

does not want to tAe "llW™' ,„e„lly nieetog 'a 

Another member of ™“ „a was also ciiUcal of the 

vestigial remain of school “df ‘ ^ snccessful so 

suggestion committee when hesMtea ^ 

faTL the teacliers are ^ Jss to us, rather than 

give the principal a chance to get h« ideas 

for us to get our ideas across of the school was 

Also important in *'\‘”'''^pp„xrately forty teachers. The 
the large social to be social fellowship, since 

binding element m this group W different outlooks were as- 

persons of different agm person stated, e en 

Liatedsvithoueanotherj^^more o„^ * 
joy being together." „ere not all able to m»t to- 

of school hours, but they “PP^ jid meet at lunch penods and 
getheratthesch^hP^rf* ^ were 8™=^ 7t"’2 
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them are pretentious and act as if authority gives them special privi 
leges, but you can talk to Bell and tell him a good story the same as 
you can to anybody. Bell is not a lundictive person, and he is tolerant 
of other points of view. He operates in a democratic way. 

Teachers were more conscious of the large social group and t e 
small, opposing group than they were of other informal bodies in e 
school. It was also well knowm that there was considerable organi- 
Tational rivalry' between these t\vo ^oups- One person in the large 
social group stated, “We have two groups that are important here. 
One group we call the senior conservatives, and the other is the lib- 
eral element in the school. The senior conservatives say what they 
want to do, but we defend what we believe is right, too. So the two 
groups often disagree and oppose one another on school issues. 

The third group, the cafeteria group, was composed of eight 
of the younger teachers in the school. Most of them did not have ten- 
ure, as they’ had been at the school only a year or txs’O. They’ held com- 
mon perceptions, among which the following was expressed; "I m*d 
Bell very hard to approach and to talk to. 1 always feel that he leaves 
me in my place and rapport is not established.” 

Other persons in the organization had ways of explaining this 
lack of rapport For example, a teacher of long tenure stated, 

Bell is basically a shy man. If be meets a person in the hall, he may 
not give a warm Reeling, or on other occasions he may be ^v^apped 
up in educational ideas or plans and not notice a person who is pars- 
ing by. Some people interpret this differently from others. Those 
who would not ordinarily feel free to I'isit the office interpret thfe to 
mean that Principal Bell would not welcome them.” 

The men’s group was a small a^egation that had lunch daily 
witli one another in the men teachers’ room. According to one of the 
members, the group did not see itself as taking part in developing 
or opposing policy', except that policies and procedures were often 
discussed during lunch time and opinions were formed through this 
process. 

Tlie women’s group closely folimved the lines of the physical 
education department, but included one other person. This assem- 
blage also met periodically' outside school hours away from the 
school enrironment. Generally its members were more concerned 
witli policy which dealt directly w*idi affairs in their o\\ 7 i department* 
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Bell % Refafi'ons <0 fhe (nforcnal Or9anixat]on 

Principal BeU w-as aware to some extent of all of the informal 
^oups at the Soufhside School. Most conscious of the small, oppos- 
ing group and the large social group, he realized the important port 
that they phyed in die school, ffis closest relationships were estnl>- 
lished with the large social group. He tailed in the stnoling room with 
some of these teachers almost eveiy d.iy. He svas consistently inv-itctl 
and attended tlie social parties which were held outside of school 
hours. During these parties, which were held about once a month. 
Principal Bell had opportunities to become better ncqu.aintccl with 
some members of his staff. His closer rclatiortship to the largo social 
group created a problem in bis own eyes in th.nt he wondered how 
otlier persons might vieNv tin’s relationship. Principal Bell expressed 
concem that members of the small opposing group might \imv this 
association as an example of partiality on his part toivaid the largo 
social group. He was also concerned about how other members in 
the school would view his assocj.-Jtion, and at limes strongly felt tlwl 
he should cease attending the monthly parties of tlie large social 
group. 

According to Fred Oldon, a member of the small, opposing 
group, Bell's parfidpation in (lie large social group adiwlly u-as not 
seen as a problem. "For awhile the older tcaclicn felt that Boll was 
allying with tlie )'Oungcr group, ficcausc he would visit with (hem in 
the smoling room and go to thc/r parties. But so m.iny of the )-winger 
people have b’chccl over the traces Uwt the idea Im now Ix'en dis- 
carded and the fact th.it these people liappaj to be his drinling part- 
ners now has little significance." 

A variety of perceptions prevailed among memlicrs of (he I.irgc 
social group about IVincip.iI Bell’s .irtend.wcc at p.irtics. A lliml of 
the group looled upon lliis association a.s highly <lcsira!>(e. antf 
some mcmliors lliouglit that ft was one of the reasons m hy (hej- ac- 
cepted and liked Principal Bell. Altlmugh other mcmlicrs in the group 
liad positive attitudes about Bell's attendance, the)- witp not entirely 
uble to forget his position and status- As one person s.iid. “Bell alwass 



comes to our 
one another. 


ir parties and we have a Uttle lidding and we get to know 
r. I must honesUy say. however, that he never loses a cer- 


tain amount of authority." , . 

Some teachers believed that the social occasions made tnem 
group more closely knit. As one teadier stated. We like to go ou m 
have a couple of drinks, joke, and have fun. We are the 
organized group in the school. We really know one another. We g 
much better acquainted at the parties. If somethmg comes up 
want something done about it, we can sign petitions after we * 


Principal Bell's relatiansbip to the small, opposing group 
not at all close. Although he did sometimes sit with members o 
group in the cafeteria, he did not have a close relationship 
them. He did successfully interact with a few members on an m 
\’idual basis. He perceived the group as follows: "Some of 
groups in the school bother me, as the downstairs group, for 
It is made up mostly of older people. They are a rather disgruntl 
group. In general, thej* have an academic outlook and are not inter* 
ested in activity programs." 

Jim Ne\vton and Fred Olden, recognized leaders in the opposing 
group, were the persons with whom he interacted most frequently* 
Both men had taught at Southside for many years and had been there 
at least a decade before Principal Bell's arrival. Fred Olden had been 
a teacher of journalism and in charge of the school paper when 
Principal Bell first received his appointment During the secon 
year of his prindpalship. Bell transferred Olden from the joumali^ 
department to a position as social studies teacher. He had 
Oldens work in journalism as inefficient and incompetent, and he 
had transferred a younger person into Olden’s position. According 
to Principal Bell, Olden did not like this transfer and had complained 
about it on different occasions. However, Principal Bell saw the 
transfer as highly desirable when viesved in terms of its value for stu- 
dents studjing journalism- Many other teachers thought the ne^' 
journalism teacher was an excellent organizer, as well as a person 
who had a very important infiuence on the students whom he taught 
Jim Xc\\1on, a physics teacher, had the reputation of being vef) 
courageous and completely unafraid of voicing his convictions. 
fmight strongly for high acadcmiic standards and opposed anj'thing 
in tlie way of activitj- programs. His point of view was expressed par* 
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tially as follows: “I am very fnislnited with teachiag. Since 1 began, 
standards have deteriorated. I havetos^dhalf ofiny time tcachmg 
math and reading as a physics teacher. The trouble is aU the ach ^ 
outside of classes. Students are always going or commg to a rally, 
to music, to drama, or to something like that, so W 
wild-eyed, and the atmosphere is not one for wo king. Studen s <to 
not neS to plan what they want to do. Most of them need to learn 
to work and to learn discipline- intelligent and 

Principal Bel. desert 

S;rStS:4^onro,m.iomandbe^ 
you plan to do. I would has a higldy criU- 

every member was a yes i^. ^ 

cal mind, he serves his i^jcli his classes 

physics, and I would P'“ ° we seldom agree." 

In physics. He feels free to la . ^ opposiag group was some- 

Thus, Bell's relationship to Ae s . . PP ^ 

what different from his ambers in tlie small, op- 

set of values and the set of (PeJsvere beyond compromise, 

posing group were so ad ,5cVlrom .bis value cenmet 

The continual struggle "Web . ^ „|j„ of ideiv. The 

had, in die words of^y-cl^;" 

same person, a member of the sma , 1 1 ^ eoncemed 

ing emmple to iUushate his P”*' ^thc p.iit of Ldents. so 1 wTate 
about the large number of ta P language depart- 

a note to Principal Bel ''^^J'^same time. DcU suKcst^ 

ment also wrote a similar problem alter he told 

that we get a committee togc problems of tardmess. the 

US that some teachers ne\ or together as a 

indication being that '« 4 reason why some tea^m 
committee, I suggested to Bell th« ,„„ed m 

might never appear to ha^ „„ » nventy-minutc 

their lardy slips. He ‘“"'f/l „provcd since he came. It u bme 
page about how the school '’“d P ^ Pr- came, such as, for 
fliat he has brought about imp^ „.as not related a. 

cramnlo. the halls are much quirtcj ^ rPat he was so 

.all 10*6 purpose of our J„„,r,t all intcaded the note as he 

seusitivc tmUl this hesitant to take thiags to him. 

look it So ne-rt time we wall lot 
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Initiating the Half-Day Schedule! The First Attempt 

In introducing the proposed half-day schedule. Principal Bell 
had to decide where to initiate the idea. After dis^ssing the matter 
wth his vice-principals, a decision was made to discuss the hal - y 
schedule with the instnictional council. 

Since the department heads would have some rcsponsibilit)' tor 
carrying out the program, this move seemed desirable to Bell; also, le 
alw'ays found tlie council a good place to test ideas. With a few ex 
ceptions. Principal Bell saw his department-head members as effec- 
tive leaders. Two of the department heads he saw somewhat di ct 
ently, since they seldom initiated ideas and, worse, as far as he wJis 
concerned, frequently did not comply with ideas that were suggeste 
to them. Generally speaking, the department heads were very loyal to 
Principal Bell and had closer relationships in general than did t e 
other teachers. One department head, for example, stated: Bell is 
quite different from his predecessor. His predecessor would close the 
door when he was busy and did not want to be bothered, but Be 
always asks people in if they come outside his oiBcc. He met con- 
siderable opposition when he first came to the school seven years 
ago, but he does not give up easily and continues to try to get his ideas 
into practice. He is not only a good administrator, but he is al^o 
an educator.” 

Another department head made the following statement: ‘^Nffien 
Bell came here, the school was actually being run by the dean o 
girls because the principal in charge at that time was afraid to mal^® 
decisions. There were also strong cliques in the school, and they were 
extremely unfriendly to one another. That was not good, and I be- 
lieve one reason why the situation came about was that we did not 
have a strong principal. Everybody has his say here now, but you 
know who is running the school, for Bell is v’ery decisive. 1 am sxire 
there are people here whose ideas Bell especially respects, but they 
do not run the school. I believe he judges ideas on whether the)’ are 
important, whether they can be used for the good of the majonty» 
and whether most of the people want them.” 

Principal Bell chose one of die regular weekly meetings of the to' 
structional council to present his idea. He explained how the half*<la> 
schedule might work. Each Tuesday afternoon would be set aside for 
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o’cloclc class; and so on. ,.r.»rp Mso set forlli. First, 

The reasons for adopting f ™ c^munity re- 

it would allow the teachers “ journalism teacher 

sources as learning e.^eriences. P ^ j,j.„ 5 popcr press, 

might wish to tahe his class o see p not talce 

ahetlcrteachingiob. eenetally [avoroMc to trying the 

Tlie instructional council S ,l,„t liad to do with 

idea, allhough they raised P„“„isli to go on esciirsions, 

scheduling, with students might p lice upon 

and wiUi Uie e.xtra burden ^^oed against the frequency 

the teachers. Most o the “PP”' " , ,l,at the IiaU-day schedule 

of the schedule, and it "“^^slcad of once wcclly. 
should be held once every two , „jo,, sdicdule to the leaclt- 

Bcirsnextstepwas “""i^’sof licliers. His procedure 

ers. Tliis he chose to do with OT U ^P^ ^ p„iail to meet 

was to ask all of •>'«' '“f „.itli these teachers, he met hmo 
in the council room. After tailing „,„„gl,nut tlie day. During 1 i«e 

with second periods free, and uon^tw^ 6 j i .fe 

Li thought the ntf "Lause the 
wavs of changing • 

S£3=i;^i2=£=;i:=‘'= 

all the memlu-rs could particip 
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to persons’ giving their opinions. Of course, there was the problem 
of the senior conservatives being a part of the group. As it liappcne , 
our group was made up mostly of senior conservatives, so we had a 
hard time getting going.” . 

Olden, one of the leaders of the small opposing group, had ^ ' 
ferent view; “Tliis meeting did not serve any purpose oilier than t la 
of the administration. Wc were indoctrinated into the administra- 
tions ^vay of thinking so we would go along willingly, ratlicr than re- 
sentfully. Not only were we brain-washed by Bell, but at the same 
time it was hard on teachers who arc already ovei^vorked and lO 
do not have the energy or time for such things.” 

In spite of such opposing views, tlic use of the small group meet- 
ings gave Principal Bell an opportunity to learn about the sentiments 
of his teachers and to know something about how sentiment was tu* 
vided on the issue at stake. 

In initiating policy changes, he described his usual procedures 
as follows; “The ideas are sometimes initialed in faculty meetings, 
but they arc almost always taken up in the instructional council so 
that we can iron out the bugs. Then in important changes we usually 
discuss the problem with the teachers in small groups. If after such 
discussions I decide that opinion is closely divided on the Issue at 
hand, 1 postpone the problem, and a process of education is involved. 
This may last a year or more. If there seems to be a clear majority oi 
sentiment for an issue or a proposal at stake, then we put the proposal 
to a vote of the faculty,” 

Principal Bell was aware that sentiment about the half-day 
schedule was closely divided. He knew that such a proposal was 
clearly opposed to the philosophy of persons in the small opposing 
group and of others in the school. There were others who hesitated 
because of the problems involved in scheduling and carrying through 
the program. However, he judged that the sentiment was in favor of 
the half-day schedule, so he decided to put the issue to a faculty 
vote. When the votes were counted, a majority of the teachers voted 
against the half-day proposal. Therefore, Principal Bell did not make 
further plans immediately to pul the schedule into effect. He an- 
nounced the vote to the faculty, which was only slightly in favor of 
not adopting the half-day schedule, and he indicated that he hoped 
that they would reconsider the issue in the future, and that eventually 
it would be possible to adopt a half-day program at Southside. 
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Initi.Hng th. Half-day Sefcadale: Tha Second Attempt 
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persuade the teachers to his p classes to 

one complained about absence would not be 

go on excursions, he would p teachers spoke of 

necessary with the half-day sc e pointed out the ad- 

the individual differences m <hidents could have more con- 

vantages of field trips in that slower students coui 

Crete learning of education,- BeU decided to 

After almost a year of this pro« ^ j ti^e. Even 

pul tha half-day schedule to “ program at the same 

though they were faculty support to get a ma- 

time, he judged that *o'® A schedule. Therefore, arronge- 
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attributed to at least two ^ j ^le haU-day schedule better 
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ond semester. During the second week of the second semest , 

first halWay schedule was instituted. 

It did not take many weeks to reveal that all was not g g 
smoothly with the new program. Some of tlie problems ^ 

in infonnal conversations of teachers. A Latin teacher had t >» 

“This program might be all right for some teachers, but / 

is not appropriate for my class. How can I take a class ® * 
who are stud)'ing Latin on a half-day field trip? There is no P 
this community that would be suitable for a visit, and I don tie 
idea of spending an entire half-day with the same class here a 
sdiool.” . 

Another teacher found it difficult to hold the same class or 
entire half-day and to plan effective learning experiences.^as 6 
following statement made during the lunch period shows: I 
axe going to have a whole half-day class, you have to have a 
plan. I am not able to introduce enough variety into the teachuDg 
situation to make it very successful. Besides, my students are sow 
learners, and they are hard enough to interest even for one perio 


don't think the idea is very practical.” , 

Objections were also raised about how’ the trips w’ere plaon • 
As one teacher said, “We do not have the time to make pre-Nisits, ^ 
this is important if these excursions are reaUy going to be success^* 
Also, when we get back to the classroom, we do not have time to to 
low up on the excursions, because then we must begin thinking about 


what we are going to do two weeks hence.” 

Keeping up with the administrative procedures proved to be a 
burden for some teachers, as the following quotation show’s: “There 
is so much record-keeping in this new schedule. Every student must 
pay fifty cents for transportation, for instance, and we have to ke^ 
a record of this. If we make a mistake, w’e are responsible for it This 


is just another burden in an already long and hard day.” 

The feature of die program w’hich perhaps caused the most wid^" 
spread concern among teachers was that some of the teachers cam® 
in for extra supervision. Since all of the students in the classes dio 
not always lake part in the excursions and could not be compeu^u 
to do so, someone had to supervise those who remained behind- 
Sometimes this fell to teachers who remained at school w’ith their 
re^ilar classes, but on some occasions, teachers who had the half- 
day period schedule free lost the period, since they w’ere assigned to 
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supervise students svho remained. This aroused negative Wings 
amoTg teachers, not only beeause Urey felt that it vvas unfa., hut 
also bLause they were under the impression that the admimstral.on 
had LsuTed tlul that such a condition svas not likely to occur when 
the hali-day schedule went into efiect. ^ 

able clamo; about this problem fmm f ‘"“P' e dl 

program, it was never -er of 

most a year after Sj, L problem in the depart- 

hea^ent asM^ 1 J J a, Jpassed on to the sug- 

ment meeting last tau. nie p 

gestion committee. Nothing lappe ^ supposed to solve 

;„shed baeh to the f =P”"* ^^^VeX^so they did no. 
it. I Cnally divided U.e period ,l,e bag. The 

lose all of Ureir period In a J. I be«-- A* 

day that I made this decision, Pnnapa 

least he was not at school. i,olf.dav nrogram were raised 

Thns, various gX iSge social group 

by different groups in the „.ocram by their N'ote, some 

had generally '^Xtion -Sut its value. The small 

members began to expr „i,{ecte<l to the program from the be* 
opposing group, of emuse, i I ^ |jea ns follows. T\hat 

ginning. 0“'" fte pidpal identifies the snceess of the 

happens arnund here ri " P,j^^ P , ,,,e ,..,|t-day program some- 
school with lumself. Bell g such a tiling 

where in New England. aXccss out nf it. Tliat is he 

tried in the West, he ^ucalion is that administraton. 

reason it was started, i pr administrators, and they s lou 

go around and get their “•'“^“Xrs.- 

of course, get more of them f nUitudes toward the ncis pro- 

Many teachers ■'"•r “'f “ i jnerai mounted. More and more 
gram. However, J,(5lav scliedule were w-ritten to W 

trips, and. 

taxing job superx’ising 
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don’t think my arteries are going to stand it. There are many other 
teachers who are also objecting.” 

As the objections to the half-day program were heaped one upon 
the other, Principal Bell realized that some action had to be t^ea 
About halfway through the semester, he decided to put tlic 
schedule to another vote. Since it \vas not easy for him to thin o 
giving up the half-day schedule, he decided to propose a vote on two 
temporizing alternatives. The choice given to faculty members was to 
vote on whether the half-day program would be continued for e 
remainder of the semester, or whether it would be dropped and tawn 
up again at the beginning of the next year. Principal Bell made this 
proposal for two reasons. First, he believed that if the program were 
postponed until the fall, he and his staff would have an opportunity 
to iron out some "bugs” in the project. Because he had had to devote 
a great deal of time to another project that had been going on during 
the year, he felt that he had not had adequate time for the half't^y 
sdiedule. He believed that the next year would allow him to give 
more care and attention to the half-day schedule. A second reason 
for the postponement was that he disliked the idea of giving up the 
half-day schedule because, in his own words, "It is very difficult to get 
such an extensive program started' again after you have once given it 
up.” 

Having made his decision. Principal Bell announced his pro- 
posal at a faculty meeting and promised that the ballots would be 
available \vitliin a few days. 

Keeping his promise. Principal Bell had ballots distributed at the 
beginning of the next week. A large number of teachers participated 
in the voting, and when the tally was made it was clear that a marked 
majority of the teachers favored abandoning the half-day schedule for 
the rest of the semester, with the understanding that it would be 
continued again the next fall. Although there was some dissatisfaction 
with the alternatives proposed for the ballot, there was considerable 
relief among many faculty members in that the half-day program was 
to be abandoned at least for a few months. 

As could be expected, members of the small opposing group 
were not at all happy with the manner in which the problem was 
solved. Their attitude was reflected somewhat in die words of Olden 
as follows: “\Ve don t like to feel that things are being crammed down 
our throats, but it seems to us that the vote was worded in such a way 
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InHiaiing ihe Half-Day Schedule: The Third Attempt 

T\Tien school opened in the fall. Principal Bell was determined 
to make a success of the half-day schedule. He felt that the activity 
program was well established, and that he could now devote mo 
of his time to the half-day program. He still strongly believed in e 
value of this program, and he thought that, for the good of the s^- 
dents at Southside, it was worth special efforts to make it success 
Ketuming with renewed energy, many teachers also undertoo 
the task with new hope. During the first w’eeks of the semester, more 
excursions than ever w’ere taken into the surrounding community- On 
one day, for example, 357 students went to a local theatre to see the 
morie “Julius Caesar.” On any Tuesday afternoon a number of large 
yellow’ buses lined one after the other could be obser\'ed in front o 
the Southside School read)' to take the students on field trips. 

Howe^’e^, a listener to the school’s informal communication s)‘S' 
tern would soon conclude that the old dissatisf action with the half -day 
program Ijad not disappeared. Problems of preparing for a half-day s 
teaching with one class, of finding desirable places to go for learning 
excursions, of burdensome record-keeping, and of responsibility for 
supervising students all weighed upon teachers. Finally, the old is* 
sue of teachers* losing free periods by having to supervise students 
who remained behind caused considerable concern among the teach- 
ers in Southside. Notes about the problem were w’ritten to the sug- 
gestion committee, but nothing constructive was done about the 
problem. As a member of the suggestion committee said, when a 
fellow teacher inquired about the solution of this problem: "We dis- 
cussed it in tlie meeting, this morning, but it was not solved, and I 
don’t think that it can be solved.” 

Some of the persons who had been most loyal to Principal Bell 
were no longer able to support the program’s continuation. It 
with some satisfaction that Olden reported one day to the small 
opposing group tliat he had heard that one of tlie department heads 
who was one of Bell’s lov-al supporters had gone to Bell directly and 
informed him of tlie widespread sentiment against the recent curricu- 
lum innovation. Another lo>-al supporter of Principal Bell remarked 
to some Icaclicrs. one day in the cafeteria, that she believed tlie half- 
day schedule v\-as not feasible. In her own words, “It is like so man)' 
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things in education. It sounds very good in tiieory, but it does not 
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munity. In his o™ words, "There have been more requests for «- 
cursions this semester than ever before, and I perhaps get a dev 
pleasure from it. This means, no doubt, that in the future a nevv p ^ 
will have to be derived for meeting this problem. Even diough vs-e 
look a beating in the voting, the half-day program has caused some 
teachers to change their methods of teaching." 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

Viewing Administrative 
Processes 

,«i Aeon, F-''' 
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a circle around the base oE this towering peak, 360 different snap- 
shots” could be taken if the angles from which die snapshots were 
taken were all one degree apart. Many are the facets of administra- 
tive processes to be encompassed, also. Wffiile the Matterhorn is ste 
tionary, administrative processes move through time. Their goa , 
their locations, and their expressions change. Because of these 
changes, the facets of administrative processes are doubtless e\en 
more numerous than are the facets of the Nfatterhom. In any case, 
both phenomena offer an almost infinite variety of vimvs. 

Another important observation is that none of the views allowed 
the sighteeers to see the Nfatterhom as a totaliiij. The various v'ie^''S 
from the south would leave the northern side obscured, and ^’ice 
versa. The same condition would hold from the western and eastern 
sides. Even the more celestial Mew'S would not re\'eal in detail the 
mountain in its entiret)'. 

Administrative processes, like the Matterhorn, cannot be 
grasped as a totality from any one view*. If a physical object so 
clearly defined and as objective as the Matterhorn cannot be entirely 
grasped from a single point of observation, it seems all the more 
reasonable to bclicv'c that intangible and ever*cbanging admirdsha* 
tive processes wall not totally )ield themselves to any one perspective. 
If one looks at the leadership processes in a school or a school dis- 
trict, for example, this means that followership processes \vill tend to 
be ignored, obscured, or only partially encompassed. Or, if one tries 
to obser\'e an organization in terms of informal processes, this means 
that fonnal processes will be neglected. Thus, anyone w'ho tries to 
make sense out of the >’ariety of m-ents that make up the ‘‘reality" of 
administrative experience through a single perspective is faced 'vith 
certain limitations. 

Since cases arc written records designed to capture a slice of the 
reality of school administration, the same problem is met when one 
seeks tlie total meaning of a case. There is no s’antage point from 
which one can grasp the enUre reality of a single case or of a set of 
cases. Tlius, llie student of those cases which depict administrative 
bcliavior is faced with the problem of selecting the most significant 
pcTSpectise or perspectives for analj'zing the experience encom- 
passed in the term, "sdiool administraUon.” Stated differently, what 
theoretical frameworks can best explain administratis’c behasior as 
tlie latter is described in a case or as it takes place in an administrative 
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situation? Such a question raises some basic problems that must be 
solved if an adequate conception of adroinistralivc processes is to be 
realized. 


Problems in ConeepftiAhzin^ AdmintsfraiiVe Processes 


Scliolars have used sucli terms as role, competency, competency 
pattern, task, fob, function, and process to conceptualize aspects of 
administration. In (he present work, tlie term process is used. It is 
judged most appropriate because it has a d^mamfe connotation and, 
therefore, is more adequate for dealing wiili movement and change. 
In addition, it is comprehensive enough to include both the adminis- 
trator and (he situation. T7ie shortcomings of attempts to describe 
and e.^lain administrative beKa\ior apart from the situation have 
Already been made clear by tlio researcli on leadership (4 ). An ade- 
quate conception of the administrative processes wlls for a more 
dynamic and a more inclusive Wc'v. 

A number of problems arise when process concepts are used. 
Some of these problems will now be made explicit, particularly ax 
they relate to iJie concepts iJiat are presented in tlic folloxving 
cliapters. Figure 4 will serve as a basis for identifjing and chtrifying 
some of thcscproblems. 

General or specific processes? A number of observations tan 
be made by examining Figure 4. In ihc first place, the concepts in 
tlio inner circles represent processes tiiat arc more general in nature. 
As one proceeds from the center circle to U»c outside of the figure, 
tlio process concepts become more specific. Tims, human bcliavior is 
a very general concept for encompassing administrative process. Tf»c 
concept is so broadly nbstr.ict Uiat it could apply to the actions of 
persons in all socfial settings xWiliout, of course, capturing the de- 
tails or illumin.iting more specific processes of school administration. 

In terms of the Matterhorn, it would be lilc n picture taken from higli 
nbovc its peak with the camera shutter as wide open as postibh-. 
Specificity is sacrificed for the Inoatler \ncw. 

As one mos-cs from the concept of human l)clu\-ior ourivard into 
the categories of Icadersliip ami follou-ership, and Ixyom! these to 
oUiers. one notes a progressive limitation in view. To continue Uio 
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analogy, the camera shutter, so to spcalc, is not so wide open, and the 
distance from the object to be viewed is perhaps less marked. More 
specific actions are encompassed at the expense of a general view. 
There are, of course, many other processes of a still more specific na- 
ture not represented in the figure which could be added. For example, 
staffing could include job analysis and the development of job spec- 
ifications. Within both of these process concepts are the still more 
specific ones of interviewing and of keeping records. One problem 
in conceptualizing processes is already evident and can be stated 
thus: How many processes should be conceptualized? A second, and 
related, problem is: How general or how specific should concepts 
for encompassing the processes be? The greater the specificity, the 
greater the number of process concepts needed. 

Overlapping concepts. Further study of Figure 4 reveals that 
all the process concepts are to some extent interrelated and overlap- 



Figure 4. Some Process Concepls. 
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ping. This overlapping can also be illustrated by referring to die 
Matterhorn. For e.vainple, two persons located ten degrees apart and 
viewing this peak would ha\^ overlapping views. Both woidd see 
some of the same formation at the fop of the mountain, some of the 
same snow, some of the same ice, some of the same rocky crags, and 
so forth. 

In a related way, the broken lines of Figure 4 are designed to 
indicate that there is overlapping not only bebveen and among the 
process concepts within a given circle, but also between and among 
those concepts in different circles. For example, communicating is an 
aspect of decision-making, and vice versa; this illustrates overlapping 
within a circle. At the same time, communicating is a part of leader- 
ship; this illustrates overlapping behveen circles. A diird problem, 
then, in selecting process concepts is: How shall we deal with over- 
lapping? 

Basis of de/inition. Another observation readily dra^vn from 
Figure 4 is tliat the conceptt in th^o_uter circle ate diose most fre- 
quently treated in textbooks on school administration. They are 
derived basically from an economic view of organization. Such a 
view looks at the job to be done, divides this job into its component 
tasks, and seeks ways to perform these tasks as effectively and effi- 
ciently as possible. On the other band, it can be noted that the 
processes represented by die concepts in the inner circles are more 
typically the subject matter of die social sciences, pardcularly 
sociology and psychology. They arc more related to human behavior 
in general than to the tasks of administration in particular. A fourth 
problem, then, is: Should we conceptualize processes in terms of the 
specific tasks of administration, or should we conceptualize tijem 
in terms of the behavior of persons doing the jobs? 

Some of die problems, then, in conceptualizing admfnistratii’e 
processes may be summarized; First, how many administrative pro- 
cesses should be conceptualized? How spedfic should the processes 
be? ^Vhat does one do with the problem of overlapping concepts? 
Should concepts be chosen on the basis of job divisjon, or more in 
terms of behavior of the person doing the job? How these problems 
relate to the concepts chosen for elab^tion in this book will be dis- 
cussed later. The next task is to indicate what administrative proc- 
esses are judged to offer most conceptual promise. 
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Process Concepts: Their Purpose and Logic 

^\^lether a given concept is more si^ificant than another must 
be partially determined by the purpose which it is to serve. One pur- 
pose of this book is to present and elaborate some conwpts that 
be appropriate for illuminating the processes of administrative 
havior. On this basis, four concepts are selected: communicatog. 
building morale, administering change, and decision-making. ^ 
concepts are judged appropriate for achieving the purpose 
above, and, in addition, it is hoped that they can do the work e 
ciently. The importance of economy in the achievement of purpose 
can be illusb'ated by again referring to the Matterhorn. 

For many, many years mountain climbers who were seeking to 
reach the summit of the Matterhorn thought that the southern per 
spective held the greatest promise. However, after countless climbers 
had failed, ^Vhymper, an Englishman, approached the peak £r^ 
the northeastern side. This approach proved correct; even though the 
northeastern side appeared more difficult, actually it was much easier 
to climb. While it would be unrealistic to believe that the concepts 
elaborated in this book ^v^ll lead immediately to the summit of a 
theory of administration, it is hoped that they \vill be fruitful in 
economically pushing the frontiers upward. 

A definition of what is meant by conceptualizing a process is 
now in order. To arrange sub-concepts in a systematic and interre- 
lated fashion aroimd a more general concept (for example, commu- 
nication) so that a selected process may be better understood is one 
way of describing the operation. Such an integration of concepts 
should enable one to achieve a deeper interpretation of administra- 
tive behavior whether sudi behavior is studied in cases similar to 
those contained in this book or whether it is vie^ved in actual adminis- 
trative situations. Thus, the conceptual frameworks which are pre* 
sented in the following chapters are designed as aids for imderstand- 
ing action as the latter is represented in administrative processes. 

There are a number of reasons why the development and 
elaboration of the concepts noted above are believed appropriate 
for describing and explaining administrative processes. Some of these 
reasons will be noted now. 

General in application. The concepts of communicating, build- 
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ing morale, administering change, and decisfon-malang represent pro- 
cesses that can encompass behaviors wliich occur frequently in 
administrali\ e situations. Communication and decision-making for 
e.xamplo, are taking place almost constantly in an organization. 
Morale problems, small or large, are ever present and demanding 
solution. The administration of change, particularly in times of tech- 
nological progress and social ferment, also tests tl]e administrator, 
Tinjs, if systems of theory could bo developed for each of these four 
clioscn processes, a great deal of administrative action could be en- 
compassed. 

Tim processes selected also occur outside of school organizations 
and often hav’c an important bearing on administration. ^ explana- 
tion of the communication process, for example, would have relevance 
for understanding the operaUon of a lay citizens' committee, as well 
as for unrlcrstanding the operation of a faculty meeting. It is reason- 
able to believe that the crucial factors in administering change in a 
state department of education arc basically similar to those en- 
counter^ in administering change in a school or a school district 
Tlierc are common elements in a legislahire’s making decisions on 
school law and In a school board's making decisions on educational 
policy. 'Tlierc are common elements In building morale whether such 
problems relate to parental expectations or the expectations of 
teachers. Thus, relevant action inside and outside the school organ- 
ization can bo encompassed by the processes selected. The advantage 
of Slid) inclusiveness should be apparent. 

The processes are also general enough to apply to various levels 
of administration. Any elementary prmcipal must make decisions 
just as a district superintendent must, A state superintendent admin- 
isters diange, and so does an assistant superintendent in charge of 
curriculum. Communication is important for the secondary school 
principal just as it is for a county superintendent. All administrators, 
of course, are faced by morale problems. It should be clear, then, 
that tlic above processes have general significance for all levels of 
administration. 

A problem was raised earlier as to whctlier more general or more 
specific processes are most appropriate for describing and explaining 
the essentials of adimnistrative action. It is evident that tiie ones 
noted above are more general than specific. Hie advantage of general 
processes over specific processes Kes pruicipally in tlieir ineJusiveness 
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and wide application. WTiile general in nature, they can apply 
specific behaviors. For e.tample, communication and decision-making 
are involved in such relatively simple tasks as a principal dictating 
a letter to a secretary’, answering the phone, and conferring wth a 
teacher. These processes can also apply to more complex situations, 
such as a school board meeting, a lay citizens’ meeting, and a meeting 
of a faculty steering committee. The conceptual frameworks to fol- 
low, then, are more general \1ews of administrative processes. 

Perfinent to social science research. A second advantage in con- 
ceptualizing the processes noted above stems from their relationship 
to social science research. All the proecssfis^has^ been of great in- 
terest to social sdentisls in various dkciplines^J ^mmunicatio n, for 
example, has been investigated through many avenues: semantics, 
rumor analj’sis, polling, content analysis, small-group study, soed- 
ometry, mass communication, cybernetics, organizational communi- 
cation, nonverbal communication, indi>^ual cotnmum'cation, and 
advertising ps)'cholog)', among othere/Decision-malting has been 
studied by psychologists, sodologis^ and students in the >’arious 
fields of administration. The dynamics of change has received much 
attention from students of society and culture as well as from stu- 
dents of the various t)'pes of administration. Problems of morale have 
received wide attention among students of military, business, and 
public organizations. The fruits of these \'arious research efforts on 
the different processes offer distinct advantages to persons interested 
in developing theoretical frameworks. Since not enough research 
has been done in school administration or related administrative 
fields to construct a comprehensive theory, it seems reasonable to turn 
for aid to social science research on behavioral processes related to 
school administration. An approach to integrating some of the find- 
ings from the social science disciplines and from the related fields of 
administration should thrust fonvard the quest for the meaning of 
administrative processes. In addition, such efforts should provide 
bases for testing the general applicability of social science findings- 
In seeking to integrate some of the researdi findings, one must 
answer this question: should perspectives be developed Tot shedding 
light on how processes actually operate, or for formulating ideas on 
how they should operate? In terms of the Matterhorn, should one 
\'iew its beauty to comprehend and make it verbally explicit, or 
should one ^iew its beauty with the idea of imagining how it might 
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have been made more beautiful? The perspectives in this book \vill 
be oriented cLieflj' in terms of understanding and esplainfng admini- 
strative processes as they actually happen and not so much in terms 
of how they should happen. Since the actual and the ideal are inter- 
related, the treatment cannot completely divorce the two. 

The question raised earlier. Should process concepts be defined 
- more in terms of the job or more in terms of the behavior of persons 
doing the job?, can now be considered. An examinahbn of the chosen 
processes will reveal a compromise solution. Two of the chosen 
process concepts — administering change and maintaming morale — 
tu'e general administrative tasks. Tliat these hvo process concepts are 
significant is atttested by the fact that various theories of admtaistra- 
b'on utilize tliese concepts or vaiiatioDs of them. In describing leader 
behavior, Hemphill and Coons (6), for e.x.ample, have used “initiating 
structure’* and "consideration,'’ while Halpin (5) more recently has 
used the terms “group rnaintenaoce* and "group achievement," The 
definitions given by Barnard (1) to "efficiency" and “effectiveness" 
are closely related to the two processes, and so are the concepts of 
“formal goals" and “informal goals” used by various witers. To some 
extent the same elements are also present in tlie concepts of "nomo- 
tJietic" and “idiographic” in Getzels’ writings (3), although Getaels* 
formulation seems more appropriate for dealing w‘th moral© main- 
tenance than for e.xplaining cliange. The close relationship of the 
present concepts to tlie “morale” and “innovah'on" functions de- 
scribed by Dubin (2) is also noteworthy. 

Although the two concepts just discussed represent general proc- 
esses clearly related to the administrativT? task, the concepts of com- 
municating and decision-making represent processes that arc more 
general in the sense that they apply to other life situations. However, 
these concepts, to a greater or lesser degree, are implicit or explicit 
in most theories of administration, and Simon (7), for example, has 
m.ade decision-making a central concept in his theoretical formula- 
tion. Undoubtedly, these hvo concepts represent processes that 
fundamentally are interhvined with diange and morale in an organi- 
zattoi!. It teems imporlanl, then, Ibal they bo tloeehped and elabo- 
rated. 

AnoUiB- problem posed earlier rr-as that ot overlapping concepis. 

For this problem tliere seems to be no easy solution, since it in- 
stantly and doggedly pursues any student of human behavior. The 
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psychologist, for example, knows that a certain portion of a popula* 
tion cannot be neatly and precisely classified as extroverts and the 
remainder as introverts. Most persons will display a combination 
of introvertive and extrovertive characteristics rather than represent 
a “pure” type. In the same way, the sociologist knows that observa- 
tional data cannot be accurately and sharply divided into primary- 
and secondary-group behaviors. Tlie student of administrative be- • 
havior also finds that some of tlie behaviors associated %vith main- 
taining morale are relevant to communicating. Since behavior is ex- 
pressed as a totality, and often in relation to diverse purposes, the 
problem under discussion cuts through the various sciences of be- 
havior. Sometimes unrecognized and out of view, and at other times 
revealing itself openly, the same problem is found in administrative 
practice, in research on administrative behavior, and in programs 
for educating administrators. 

The most appropriate solution to the problem doubtless lies in 
theoretical synthesis. Put differently, the more global or molar in 
character that administrative theories become, the less marked prob- 
lems of overlapping concepts will be. At present the problem can- 
not be neatly solved. However, utilizing a small number of concepts 
should decrease the amount of overlapping. Since only four major 
concepts are presented in the following chapters, overlapping should 
be minimized. Such an approach also follows the “parsimony” princi- 
ple of theory-building. 

Relationship to general theory. The 1950’s have seen a deeper 
and more intense quest for a theory of school administration. Re- 
searchers investigating administrative behavior have had the need 
for theory brought home to them. Persons examining or re-exam- 
ining programs for training administrators have also encountered 
theoretical problems. It is becoming ever clearer that educational 
programs for administrators cannot be carefully or soundly designed 
if they are divorced from administraHve theory. Such developments 
have stimulated thinking and wriUng on subjects new and relaUvely 
unexplored in the literature of educational administration. 

\\Tiile the conceptual perspectives presented in tlie following 
chapters are not intended to be complete or final, they certainly have 
implications for a general tlieory of administration. They could serve 
as foundations for theory, in that tiiey are complementary to the cases 
and thus can be studied and tested in relation to cases and to actual 
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educational organizations do not change, they become outdated, in- 
effective, and, in extreme cases, dysfunctional. It is also notewort y 
that during change, the dynamics of organization are thro%vn into re- 
lief so that forces affecting htiman behavior show themselves more 
clearly. The appropriateness of a strategy for explaining the a 
ministrative change should be evident. 

In the achievement of organizational goals, there are always ^ 
human factors and potential morale problems. Such problems can be 
between or among teachers and teachers, teachers and students, ad- 
ministrators and teachers, teachers and parents, and so on. An or- 
ganization cannot function well unless human relations problems are 
in some way met constructively. In promoting co-operative acbvity, 
the achievement and maintenance of morale become crucial. Ad- 
ministration ^vill be concerned, then, not only about getting a job 
done, but also about interpersonal relations and esprit de corps of the 
persons doing the job. Therefore, a framework for viewing the process 
of morale maintenance should be abundantly useful. 


Summary 

The four concepts of communicating, building morale, adminis- 
tering change, and decision-making are judged to represent basic 
processes in administration. Consequently, these concepts serve as 
a base for the frameworks presented in the following chapters. There 
are three apparent advantages to elaborating frameworks to illumi- 
nate the processes to which the concepts refer. 

First, the processes are \videly apph'cable in that they cover 
many behaviors in many situations. Second, a great deal of social 
science research pertinent to these processes is available. Third, 
conceptual frameworks to describe and explain these processes 
should lay the groundwork for a more comprehensive theory of ad- 
ministration. 

A major purpose underlying this book is to illuminate and give 
meaning to administrative action. Thus, the cases and the concepts 
are designed to develop competencies among prospective administra* 
tors in tlje basic administraUve processes. The frameworks are not in- 
tended to be complete. Neither is it pretended that they are the only 
frameworks for vie^v^ng administrative behavior. Rather, they are 
offered as examples of conceptual frameworks for interpreting ad- 
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minislrative action. May th^ serve some as a stimulus for thought, 
others as a springboard for researdi, and still others as a base for 
furtJjer theoretical formulation. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Communicating 

Communication h a process through which relation- 
ships develop or dedine, lead to growth or frusiraiion. 

nONTCES AND LA^^’nENCE 


The administrator is a key link in the numeroiw 
communication systems that make up his verbal environment. HU 
communication wth those persons directly responsible to him an 
\ with those to whom he is directly responsible is of crucial importance 
I in administration. In addition, he is an important connecting linK 
wth those outside the organization. Thus, a major portion of his 
time is spent communicating; in the broad sense, administrative 
havior is communicative behavior. Consequently, concepts for il- 
luminating communication in an administrative organization would 
necessarily constitute an essential aspect of any comprehensive 
theory of administration. 


Cornerstones of Communic ation Theory 

^Vhat are the most appropriate concepts for describing and ex- 
plaining the communication process? The following are judged to be 
central: purpose, communicator, medium, channel, content, and 
communicatee. These concepts can he illustrated from Case Eleven, 
“Heartaches and Headaches,” where Miss Wright discussed v^ith 
Miss Simms the problem that ^vas interfering with the latter’s teach- 
ing. The communication channel was the arrangement of human rela- 
tionships through which the messages were transmitted, that is, he- 
bveen the supervisor, Miss Wright, and the teacher. Miss Simms- 
The medium was an oral, face-to-face one in Miss Simms’ classroom- 
The behavioral and \’erbal symbols that gave meaning to the inter- 
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nclion were tlic contenf. Since a commtmlcnlor is defined as the per- 
son who transmits content and tiio commi/iiloitce as die person who 
receives content. Miss Simms was at times the communicator wliije 
hJiss W rigid svas tlic communicatee; on oilier occasions, the situation 
was reversed. In other ivords, the h'stcning and speahing roles shifted 
during the exchange. Tlie purpose mutually shared by Miss Simms 
k and MUs W’right was to solve tlie personal problem that was interfer- 
ing with the former's effectiveness. Each of the above concepts needs 
further eJabomtion. 

Purpose. Purpose sh.ipcs the commiimcaffan process and is the 
Ixjnchmarfc against which effectiveness must he measured. The pur- 
poses of communicators Iiavc diflferent dimensions and can be classi- 
fied into various categories. For example, is there a single purpose in 
the communication, or are there multiple purposes? If there are mul- 
tiple purposes, which is more and wliich is less important to tlie com- 
mimicator? Is the purpose general or specific? Does it apply to one 
person or to m.any persons? Is it primarily persooal to the communi- 
cator, or does it have a social cliaracfcr? Is the communicator clearly 
or only vaguely aware of the purpose? Docs Uie purpose concern 
Itself more with tfiought or more sMth action? If the purpose is con- 
cerned more wltli thought, Is it designed to produce consensus and 
agreement, or Is it designed to stimulate diversity and difference 
in vieupoint? Is tlic purpose immediate and sliort-term, or is it long- 
term and fiiture-oricn ted? Such questions suggest some of the dimen- 
sions that relate to the concept of purpose. 

Communleafor. As already implied, the communicator is the 
person who transmits meaning. In most school situations, tlie com- 
municator's goal — particularly if he is an administrator — is to trans- 
mit decision premises to others in the form of facts, unsubstantiated 
information, and values. In largo-audience situations, tliere is usually 
one and at most a limited number of communicators. However, in 
small groups and in informal situatiwis, the communicator role 
cliangcs frequently and in the course of discussion most of die per- 
sons present arc usually involved. 

IIow tlic communicator's listeners perceive him is crucial in de- 
termining communication effects. To wliat extent, for example, do 
liis listeners see him as an expert on the topic about which he com- 
municates? IVliat perceptions do th^ liave of his motives? To what 
extent do they trust or mistrust him? Wliat perceptions do tliey iiave 
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o£ his previous behavior in the organization? How do they evaluate 
his present goals? \Miat future intentions do they ascribe to hunr 
These and other questions suggest implications for communication 
that stem directly from the communicator. 

Channel. Communication channels follow patterns of orma 
and/or informal relationships, and through them messages are trans- 
mitted. Communication channels can be classified in varioi^ wa)S. ♦ 
Upward channels, for example, are those that link persons in 
organizational levels to persons in higher organizational ^ 

contrast, downward channels go in the opposite direction. 
there are horizontal channels that connect persons on the same or 
ganizational level. Upward, downward, and horizontal charine s 
can all be classified as relatively open or relatively closed; as re a- 
tively short or relatively extended. A distinction can also be ma e 
between direct and indirect channels. Thus, in face-to-face com- 
munications, the channel is direct. However, when a message is sent 
to a person through a second person, the channel is indirect. 

Organizations can very accurately be described as networks or 
formal and informal communication channels. With such a definition, 
various questions can be posed that suggest the relationship of com- 
munication channels to the dynamics of an organization. For ex* 
ample, where are the more important informal channels of influence 
in the organization? To what extent are the informal networks open 
or closed to various members in the organization, and particularly 
to the administrator? How stable are the channels, and how fr^ 
quently are they used? How are formal and informal chaimels related 
to speed and accuracy in communication? How is size of organiza- 
tion related to the number, the types, and the interrelationships or 
formal and infonnal channels? These and many other questions sug- 
gest something of the significance of communication channels in ad- 
ministrative organizations. 

Medium. Communication media are usually classified as either 
oral or written. Stated differently, media depend predominantly on 
either audio or visual senses. Handbooks, manuals, circulars, ne^vs 
letters, daily bulletins, forms for record-keeping, bulletin-board no- 
tices, and indiridual notes are examples of \vritten media. Interviews, 
conferences, opinion polls, committee meetings, faculty meetings, 
telephones, radio, and public address systems arc examples of oral 
media. Television is a medium in which both audio and visual senses 
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are involved. Such nonverbal media as buzzers and bells are also an 
important part of school communication systems. 

Various factors have implications for the choice of commimica- 
tion media. For example, bon- do the effects of xmtten and oral media 
differ? Will the message need to be referred to again and again? Does 
it have long- or short-term implications for the organization? Is the 
communication content such that it would be better “off the rec- 
Does the content apply to all members of an organization, or to 
only a limited number? Some of tbe variables related to communica- 
tion media are suggested by the above questions. 

Communication content. Content is defined as the facts, unsub- 
stantiated information, and values that a communicator seeks to 
transmit to his listeners. Communication content is cloaked in 
bols. words carry the major meanings in communication, there 
are otlier important symbols — ^sueh as bel)avior, visual cues, and 
moohanical sounds. Ail of djesymbolf, of course, stand lor die diiogr 
diey symbolize, and tlius are not the dungs themselves. 

Numerous variables related to content affect communication. 

, Are the sentences short or long? Arc the words familiar or unfamil- 
iar? Arc the)' organized in an interesting fasldon? Are the central 
Ideas emplusizcd and made clear? To what extent is the content or- 
ganized in a novel fashion? Such questions point up some implica- 
tions of communication content. 

The communicatee. The communicatee is Uie person for whom 
the content is designed. A great number of persons can be communi- 
catees, as, for e.T.'unple, in such ronss-commimication media as radio 
and television. On tbe other hand, only one person can be involved 
in a rivo-person conference. An intermediate number can be involved 
in large audiences who view and hear the communicator in person. 

'Die meaning that results from a particular communication is 
highly dependent upon the basic motivations and personality pat- 
terns of the communicatee. What are his interests? ^Vhat does he ex- 
pect from the communicator and the situation in which he finds him- 
self? How important is authority approval to him? ^Vhat is his atti- 
tude toward liis peers? For what is he striving? Is he Idghly intelKgent 
and keenly critical, or is he less intelligent and less criticaJ? Such 
queries suggest that the communicatee is a significant element in 
communication. 
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The she concepts just noted can serve as ^ 

describing and explaining communication. They represent the 
ture within which communication Bows. However, nr or er 
minate communication processes fully, one must go beyond 
tiens of the above concepts. The interrelationships of the “““P 
and the interactions of the elements which they represent 
delineated if the dynamics of communication flow are to be a 


quately explained. j ^ i • cr is 

At this stage in communication research, such an underta g 
not an easy task. A key problem is to determine which ° 

the use of research findings is presently most strategic for s e g 
light on the communication process. This chapter proposes to oo 
at research as the latter bears upon and gives meaning to the com 
munication processes which frequently occur and reoccur in a ^ 
istrative situations. On the basis of this criterion, these processes 
are judged to be relevant: two*pereon communication, small-group | 
communication, organizational communication, one-way oral com i 
mumcation, and ^vTitten communication. Although it is true that ^ 
above processes have many common features, all of them have certain 
unique characteristics that have implications for the administrator. 
For example, the dynamics of a conference beUveen a principal an 
a teacher should differ in some ways from the dynamics of a spec 
to a teachers* organization made by the same principal. In other 
words, a speech may demand quite different leadership skills than a 


conference which involves two-way communication. 

Such an approach to synthesizing research findings is iu Ih*® 
with the recent emphasis on situational factors in studying leader 
ship. Althou^ many persons have emphasized the importance o 
situational factors in leadership, there seems to be considerable dim- 
culty in de\’eloping general concepts that have wide application. B) 
getting better conceptualizations of different communication situa- 
tions, perhaps more progress in explaining and predicting leadership 
behaWor could be made. Admittedly, further classification and dif- 
ferentiation within the general classifications of communication situ- 
ations would be needed. For example, different types of two-person 
communication may be elaborated and subsumed under the genera 
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concept of ^vo-person communication. At the present time, however, 
uevcloping general tlieory to explain the five communication situa- 
tions noted above should be a u^ul beginning. Such a formulation 
should enable one to say more about questions of leadership than, 
“It depends on the situation." 

In tlie treatment to follow, the purpose is not to be exhaustive in 
delineating the unique characteristics of the different commimicatfon 
situations. Hoivei’er, tlie data that are included will certainly sug- 
gest something of the differences In tlie five situations. At the same 
time, some of the features that are common to the five situations will 
also be apparent. 

For example, since two-person communication and small-group 
communication ha\’e many common elements, much of what is said 
about the former will apply to the latter. However, the section on 
small-group communicaUon will point up some of the differences 
behvecn the two. Organizab’on communication, which focuses on 
Informal ncbvorks, will be treated independently in a separate 
section. Since one-ivay oral commun/calioc and witten communica- 
tion demand similar skills in content orgam'zation, they will be 
handied in the 6nal section. Discussion in regard to all of the con- 
cepts will focus upon the administrator in order to set forth some 
Implications for his behavior. Research from various areas of commu- 
nication study wdll be utilized in on effort to illuminate the chosen 
processes. 

Two-person communleetlon. Communication between the ad- 
mmistrator and anotlier person may be formally planned or it may 
arise spontaneously. Thus, a principal can schedule a conference with 
a teacher, or he can talk to her during a chance meeting in the hall. 
Formally scl)eduled conferences usually have clear-cut purposes, 
btjt informal interaction is often characterized by Jess clearly defined 
purposes. However, since many of the same factors seem to operate 
in both formal and informal communication, the following discussion 
is designed to apply to both situations. 

The acluevement of full and effective comintinica tion is not an 
easy task in that die personal svorJd of coffea^es is difficult to 
fathom accurately. In the words of Albert Schsveitzer as quoted by 
Dooher (4, p. S); “We wander through life in a semi-darkness in 
which none of us can distinguish exactly the features of his neigh- 
bors; only from time to time thnm^ some experience that ^ve have 
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TOth our companion or through some remark that he passes he stands 
for a moment close to us as though illuminated by a flash of lightning. 

DilBculties in effective communication stem from factors tha 
inhibit and interfere with the full and accurate expression of facts, 
feelings, and ideas on tlie part of the communicator as well as those 
factors relating to the communicatees lack of awareness, skill, or 
time in listening to and interpreting what is expressed. With reg^ 
to the latter type of difficulties, Nichols and Stevens (21) report mat 
listeners generally operate at a 25 per cent efficiency level. Consider- 
ation will now be given to some of the barriers tliat stand in the way 
of communication. 

Communication harriers. To understand communication dis- 
ruption, it is necessary to identify the factors in interpersonal inter- 
action that affect meaning. Basically, meaning for the communiw- 
tee(s) derives from three sources: perceptions about the personality 
and position of tlie communicator, perceptions about the words and 
other symbols that carry the content, and perceptions influenced by 
the needs, expectations, and personality patterns of the communi* 
catee(s). Tlie material that follows is organized around these tluee 
sources of meaning. Aldiough the discussion focuses upon impUca* 
tions for the administrator, it should be clear that both the adminis* 
trator and the person to whom he is talking are responsible for effec- 
tive communication. 

Perceptions of the communicator. Wfliat are some perceptions 
of the administrator in the consciousness of personnel that influence 
commimication adversely? A universally recognized factor is that 
the administrator is seen by personnel as more than a personality s be 
is a person in a position ( 10). Tlie position carries legal powers tlwh 
in the eyes of many personnel, can be used against them. In other 
words, he has the power to promote or not promote, to transfer or not 
transfer, to discharge or not discharge. With many personnel, such 
power is threatening to their careers and their sense of professional 
security. For example, in Case Sc\-cntccn, “Changing the Curriculum 
at Southsidc,’* a number of personnel made statements which sug- 
gested that Principal Bell's position created a psychological threat 
for them. Such threat frcrjucntly causes communication to be dis- 
torted and misinlcTpreled. Distortion by personnel may take ll»e 
turn of withholding information or of rebying only that which the 
administrator wants to licar. Tlius, in Case Four, “Tlie Sword of 
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Damocles," Teacher While apparently witliheld information from the 
superintendent and the principal. This failure to commimicate clearly 
and fully to the administrators compelled them to make decisions on 
incomplete and distorted communication. A related problem is seen 
in Case Eleven, “ffeartaches and Headaches,” when Miss Simms 
showed marked concern about keeping her personal problem con- 
cealed from both her principal and Superintendent Davis. 

In wry subtle ways the person talking to the administrator may 
present himself so that he appears as more intelligent or more talented 
than he really is. In other cases, emotional blocks may result that 
markedly diminish tlie c-Tpression of ideas and feelings, and the net 
result could be communication that shotvs the person to be less 
talented or less intelb'gcnt than be really is. Personnel, in tlireatening 
administrative situations, may become very sensitive to the implica- 
tions of transmitting to the administrator information that might re- 
flect upon ihclr o'vn work adversely. In such cases, distortion often 
takes place through diplomatic presentations, delayed communica- 
tions, highly selective reporting, or avoidance of face-to-face situ- 
ations with the administrator. Further distortions can result wlien tire 
administrator (for example, a principal) who first receives what is 
already a distorted communication transmits it to his superior (for 
example, an assistant superintendent). The more levels there are in 
an organization, tiie greater the likelihood that messages traveling 
from the “bottom” to the “top" will be distorted. In addition to threat, 
there are such factors as memoiy limitations and selectivity arising 
from individual interests which also make for inaccurate transmission. 

Although the legal position that the administrator holds signifi- 
cantly influences the perceptions that personnel have of him in two- 
pereon communication, the impact of bis personality and his behavior 
is doubtless even more important. A persons perceptions of the past 
behavior of an administrator continually influence communication. 
Thus, certain teachers in Case Seventeen, “Changing the Curriculum 
at Southside,” concluded tliat Principal Bell was persistent. Tlus 
judgment apparently stemmed from perceptions of Bell s past be- 
haviors, and these perceptions influenced the interpretations which 
personnel made of the communication he issued about the “lialf-day 

Perceptions that personnel have about the motives of the ^dmn- 
istrator are also extremely important in determining meaning. Urn 
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perceived motive of the administrator, for example, often causes a 
person to assess a communication prematurely and incorrectly. This 
factor, according to Rogers and Roethlisberger (23), is one of the 
greatest barriers to accurate communication. Thus, if a person thmlcs 
that the administrator intends to persuade him to do something that 
he doesn’t want to do, he is immediately on guard, and this strongly 
affects the interaction. He may communicate on the basis of what 
he anticipates the administrator will say rather than on the basis of 
what he actually says. There is some evidence that persons are on 
guard less in informal than in formal communication situations and 
thus are less likely at such times to jump to conclusions. 

Much of the meaning in communication stems from nonverbal 
symbols, in that the latter also determine the perceptions that a per- 
son has of the administrator. For example, the physical appearance 
and voice tone of Superintendent Benson adversely affected the 
meaning that persons derived from his speeches in Case One, “The 
Valley City Consolidation Issue.” Even the objects on an administra- 
tor s desk or the rug on the floor may influence communication. 'Thus, 
there are many perceptions that personnel may have about the ad- 
mmistrator that arc highly influential in shaping the meaning of 
administrator-staff communication. 

Word associations. A second source of meaning is word symbols. 
Although perceptions of the communicator are very important 
sources of meaning, it would be a mistake to minimize the role that 
langi^gc pla)-s in communication. Words carry a large part of com- 
munication content, and much meaning derives from the perceptions 
and associaUons that words stimulate in the listener. Students of 
semantics liave contributed a great deal to clarifying the unique role 
tliat words play in communication, and some of their findings will 
be briefly summarized. 

Not only is there a very great quanlitaUve difference in the vo- 
cabularies of persons, but there is a great qualitative difference that 
arises from backgrounds of different experiences. In the words of 
Ru«ch and Kees (2-1, p. 5), . . there is a deepening regard for 

problei^ of rneaning and concern with the individualistic and idio- 
syncratic attributes of words as opposed to tlieir dictionary defini- 
tions. A great deal of meaning, then, derives from individual experi- 
ence and social background. Thus, the word consolidation in Case 
One, Tlic Valley City ConsolidaUon Issue,” meant something qi'il^* 
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different to persons in the rural districts as contrasted with persons 
in Valley City itself. Tliis difference existed even though the u-ord 
was clearly defined legally. 

M'ords through use are often taken for granted in that the listener 
assumes that the meaning he associates with a word is the same as 
that held by a communicator. Habitually taking the meanings of 
M’orcls for granted frequently leads to inaccurate meanings and false 
assumptions. Tlius, words are not things, but, rather, they stand for 
things. A merit salary schedule is not a thing, but it is a word that 
applies to a procedure which, among other Aings, affects the finan- 
cial benefits that feacliers receive. However, the u’ord symbol “merit 
salary schedule” does not derive all its meaning from a defined pro- 
cedure; tlie symbol becomes invested by feeling that varies somewhat 
among teachers but is often related to such things as their concern 
for status or their relationships to their superiors. Communication, 
then, is not just exchanging words, but involves an attempted ex- 
change of unique meanings associated mth words. 

Because of the uniqueness of word meanings, the attempt to 
achieve perfect understanding meets witli founidoble barriers. In 
many eases, the things to whie}» words refer cannot be seen or heard. 
TJius, there are greater problems in achieving mutual meanings about 
such intangibles as the learning process, teaclier morale, and class 
atmospficre than about sucii tangibles as sites, buildings, and desks. 
Problems of this type can be seen in Case Sixteen, “The Riverton 
Dilemma,” where misunderstandings arose about “progressive edu- 
cation" and “leadership." 

Since the same word may have different dictionary meanings, 
communication is furllier complicated. The word set, for example, 
has 16 different dictionary definitions. TJie word core has an entirely 
different meaning when applied to the curriculum from that when 
applied to fruit. The significance of differing dictionary definitions 
can be furtlier illustrated by the fact that the 500 most used words 
in tlie English language have 14,070 separate meanings (IS). 

Another factor involved in the meaning of words is that verbal 
symbols hav’e a history. During their history, word meanings have 
undergone continual cliange. King James U of England, for example, 
described St. Paul’s Cathedral as “amusing, awful, and artificial." In 
our own times, one would say that lie thought the cathedral was 
“pleasing, asve-inspiring, and skillfully adiie\'ed" (18,p. 15). Sargent 
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and Belisle (25) have shown the various meanings associated with 
administration during the last hundred years. In Case Fourteen, 
“Tlie Case of a Tenacious SuperintcndenC much of the probitOT 
which the communit)' faced related to tlie changing meaning of e ^ 
word curricidum.” y . 

As knowledge has expanded and speciali 2 mtion has increase , 
language has become increasingly complex. As various technologies 
and specialties have developed, communication in large organizations 
has been strongly affected. In educational organizations, for example, 
standardized and intelligence testing is an example of a technology 
that has created ne\v and complex vocabularies. The development o 
specialized supers'ision has brought out many persons wath different 
training, different backgrounds, different interests, and different vo- 
cabularies. Thus, the learning problem of one child may involve a 
psychometrist, a reading specialist, a health specialist, a counselor, a 
teacher, a principal, a general supervisor, and a psychiatrist, as well 
as others. The problem of differing backgrounds is further intensified 
in situations where lay and professional persons communicate about 
educational problems, as can be noted in Case Eight, *The Gifted 
Child Committee." 

The various factors relat^ to word symbols and the develop 
ment of language suggest something of the role that w’ords play in 
determining meaning in communication. A greater aw’areness of these 
factors should contribute to more effective communication on the 
part of the administrator. 

Heeds, ealues, and predispositions of the communicatee. Not 
only is communication inffuenced by perceptions of the communi- 
cator and the meanings derived from the s>’mbols that he uses, hut 
it is also influenced by the concerns, the values, and the motivations 
of the communicatee himself. Modvation, for example, influences the 
amount of attention given to a communication, If a teacher has cer- 
tain home obligations to be met, then individual conferences after 
school scheduled on short notice may be perceived as a special de- 
mand and interfere \vith attention and understanding. Or a teacher 
may not be as capable of listening after she has completed a hard 
day’s work as when she arrives at school in the morning. Finally, a 
teacher may feel that the cxmference that has been called has litde, 
if any, relationship to the thin^ that she is doing or the things that 
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she ^vo^l(l like to do. Thus, she is disinterested, and this affects com- 
munication adversely. 

wneems and expectations that teachers have also influence 
me meaning which results. Thus, if a prindpal feels that he is not 
doing his job well and the superintendent asks how he is getting 
along, the principal may conclude that the superintendent also feek 
tl]at bo is not doing a good job; in fact, of course, the superintendent 
may not feel this way at all. To take one other example, a teacher 
who strongly wishes to receive tenure may conclude from a chance 
encouraging remark by her principal that she >vill receive tenure; 
again, her assumption may not be correct at all. 

The concern that personnel experience about their positions in 
an organization has been called "status anxiety.” There can be no 
doubt that this condition causes much misinterpretation of commu- 
nication amongpersonnel. Doubtless the marked discrepancies in the 
interpretation of communication by Principal Jones and Teacher 
Norris in Case SLx, "A Coin Has Two Sides," stemmed partly from 
status considerations. The administrator is also susceptible to status 
anxiety and, therefore, susceptible to costly misinterpretation. For 
example, might Prindpal Jones’s concerns about Teacher Norris’s 
role in the infomal communication system have stemmed partly 
from status considerations of his own? 

iGiother factor influencingperception of the communicatee is the 
values that he holds. It can be h)’potliesized that the greater the dis- 
paritj' of values that the communicator and tlie communicatee hold 
on the issue discussed, the more likely there xvill be misinJigrprctation 
of the communication. Thus, Teacher Norris and Prindpal Jones in 
Case Six. “A Coin Has Two Sides,” held different values about organ- 
izational conformity, and the results for communication arc suggested 
in their sqjarate accounts. Or, members of the “small opposing group 
in Case Seventeen, "Changing the Curriculum at Soutliside," inter- 
preted one example of Bells behavior as authoritarian while some 
members in the “large sodal group’ interpreted his bcfaaWor as 
“democratic.” Doubtless much of this difference in interpretation 
stemmed from the differences in values that the interpreters held. 

•^Thus, interests, concerns, expectations, and values fundamen- 
tally shape frames of reference. Tlicse frantes of reference lilter in. 
hold out, and even modify communication content and meaning. 
These various factors make two-person communication s cry complex 
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and the task of the administrator in some cases radier compliaited. 

It is understandable that Principal Jones was disappointed and even 
discouraged in his efforts to establish optimum tNVo-person commu- 
nication Nvith Teacher Norris in Case Six, “A Coin Has Two bides. 

Implications for administrative behavior. If an admin^trator^ 
derstands the various factors that affect meaning, he is in a better 
position to facilitate effective communication. However, wmpre- 
hending the various factors is not enough. Stated differently, o"' 
can the administrator play an effective role in two-person wm 
mimication in the face of limitations in time, the pressures o 
situation in which he works, the imperfections of human persona ty, 
and the shortcomings of communication symbols? A basic consi er 
ation in meeting his task is his stall as a listener. , 

Lirfening skills. Skillful listening calls for good observation and 
a sensitive ear. Thus, the listener must concentrate not only upon 
spoken words, but also upon behavior. What is expressed, for ex- 
ample, through the body posture? What are the hands of the cornmn 
nicator saving, if anything? What emotional tone does the voice 
quality communicate? Arc there silent symbols in pauses, eye con- 
tact, and hesitations? Do the various behaviors suggest 
person is relaxed, tense, or threatened? What would he say if be 
sincerely expressed what he is thinking and feeling? Are there clues 
as to unconscious motivation? 

A consideration of the evidence that stems from the above ques- 
tions will indicate to the administrator whether there are senous 
influences interfering with the communication process. If the con- 
dition of “status anxiety” noted above or other influences interfere 
vith the flow of ideas, then the listener needs to adapt accordingly* 
In tlm regard, the suggestions from Rogers (22) are appropria^* 
^yFirst, a genuine interest in the person communicating 'rith the 
adi^istrator is essential. If the administrator is busy, gniff, harsh, 
discourteous, or impatient, this %vill be commimicated and sta^s 
anxiety will be increased. Second, a permissive atmosphere in which 
personnel can express their feelings and have them accepted is also 
important. For example. Miss Wright in Case Eleven, “Heartaches 
and Headaches,” w'as able to create an atmosphere in which 
Simms could express her ideas even though she had been blocked 
in expressing her ideas to other personnel. Stated differently, if ^be 
administrator is over-critica! or moralistic, the flow of communication 
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is tifcely to be impeded. FinaJIy, a dimate of freedom to express non- 
^(orming ideas is also x’ery important. If tlie administrator demands 
ftariced conformity in an organizaUoo, a brake is put upon communi* 
cation. Naturally, it would not be necessary to apply the methods in 
precisely the same manner to oil people. Lack of time on the part of 
the administrator may also limit tlieir complete use in some casesj^- 

W’hca emotional interference is at a minimum in two-person^ 
communication, then the administrator can concentrate more criti- 
cally on x’crbal content. Among other things, this means that he will 
listen to determine and help define die purpose tliat his companion 
is seeking to achieve. If the speaker is setting forth a thesis, then the 
listener needs to apprehend it and to weigh the e\’idence in support 
of it. 

Stevens and Nichols (21) suggest six bad habits of listening. 
Faking attention or pretending to listen is one of these. Listening only 
for facts without considering the broader meanings is another. Avoid- 
ing listening that is considered difficult and over-concentrating on 
physical appearance and delivery are two other failings. Finally, 
tliere are the related habits of easily yielding to distractions and of 
prematurely dismissing ideas as uninteresting. 

Directing communication. In addition to the goal of understand- 
ing and minimizing tlie factors that inhibit communication, tlie ad- 
ministrator has a second task: namely, to channel the process toward 
certain ends and within certain b'me limits. Great skill is required 
to obtain both purposes. For eitljer purpose, persons need to focus 
on ideas and problems xvith a minimum threat to personalities. In 
achieving sucl: a focus, tlie administrator xvill be concerned with the 
rational and emotional meanings in word symbols. Through questions 
lie will seek to clarify communication content. He will check to see 
what statements refer to in actuality. He will try to get at the things 
behind the xvords and ideas. Although initially this may take time, 
in the long run it is economical. At every step the administrator will 
tr)' to avoid communicative behavior that might seem to question 
the integrity of colleagues; radier, he will focus on ideas, problems, 
and their solutions. At the end of a conference, a summary of agree- 
ments is often useful and can serve as afinal check on communication, 
parHcularly in those cases where clear understanding is important 
or in cases where there has been a history of misunderstanding. 

As previously noted, administrative communication is very likely 
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to be misinterpreted by personnel with status onncty ^d 
sonnel who have values that differ markedly from those of 

istrator. With such communicatees, feedback in tlic form 0 ® 

and rechecking on tlie meaning and accuracy of 
essential if clear understanding is desired. For those witli status 
iet}', special care is needed in dealing with topics or pro e^ 
ha\'e implications for their future status. Accurate clarification 
mean much for such persons, and its achic^'cment usually so ' 
immediate problems. For persons with differing values, the pro ^ ^ 
is not so simple, however. Even when issues have been ^ 

fined and communication is clear, problems may still remain because 
of differing perspectives. Thus, further efforts by the administra or 
in the way of negotiations may be ncicessary to arrive at appropna 
solutions. 

Motioatiem and commumcation. Kahn and Cannell (15) 
suggested several techniques for increasing the motivation of con 
ferees. For example, it is important that the conferee knmv the pur* 
pose of a conference and see how the purpose relates to his ow'd 
personal objectives in the organization. The importance of keej^g 
agreements in the use of confidential iafonoatiem is also oident T e 
implications of this problem can be seen in Case Eleven, “Heartacnes 
and Headaches,” in which Mbs Simms asked Miss Wright to keep 
her planned resignation confidential. 

Motivation pan abo be \iewed as it relates to the satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction that persons experience from partienpating in a con 
ference. Interestingly enough, according to studies reported by Kaon 
and Cannell (15), conferees remember better the dbsatisfaction ^ 
satisfaction resulting from the conference relationship than they u 
the problems or information dbeussed. Thb suggests the value o 
conducting a conference so that the communicatee remembers it w 
satisfaction. If he b satisfied, he will look foi^vard vath pleasure to a 
similar experience, and the gaining of hb co-operation xinder suco 
circumstances should be easier in the future. 

Problems that relate to motivation and frames of reference make 
for subtleties in communication. To be effective, the adminbtrator 
needs to be empathic in the sense that he b able to project himse 
so that he comprehends the feelings, values, and ideas of other p^' 
sons. In the words of Sullivan, as quoted by Lee (18, p- 52), ^ 
dealing with students, with patients, or with any group or nation, to^ 
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first step is to see the world tlrrough thefr eyes, to enter into what they 
are trying to do however strange dieir behavior seems. Genuine com- 
mum'ca tion is impossible on any other basis.” 

"•^roup communieaitoft. In general, the same generalizations ap- 
ply to group communication as those noted above under mdf\ idual 
conferences. As a matter of fact, some authors have defined a group 
as two or more persons meeting together for a particviar purpose. 
However, there seem to be some important differences between a 
group of more than two persons and a situation in which only two 
persons are interacting. This is all the more true in schools, in which 
the administrator participates in group and two-person communi- 
cation. 

'^n groups including administrators, there is three-way instead 
of b\'0-way communication. If a teacher talfcs to Principal Jones about 
Freddy, then the interaction is h\’0 ways from superior to subor- 
dinate, and vice versa. In a group, hosvever, d)ere is llus type of 
communication plus communication between and among peers. This 
makes tije dynamics of t}»e communication process somewhat 
different. 

For one tiling, there is less chance for the administrator to apply 
feedback techniques to all participants individually because the focus 
and channels of communication shift. In many ways communication 
is much less susceptible to administrative control, because of a vvider 
range of values held by group members, as well as because of the in- 
dividual differences in psychological orientations. Problems of this 
type and how they relate to group productivity are illustrated in 
Case Eight, “Tlie Gifted Child Ccmimittee." On the other hand, per- 
sons susceptible to status anxiety often will be much Jess threatened 
by the administrator when ib^ have p^r support than when they 
have individual conferences with hun.'Thus, in some ways commu- 
nication may be easier to maximize in a group situation and at the 
same time be more difficult to direct tow'ard a given objective. 

Group communication is also somewhat more complex because 
more points of view are represented. Unless the group members have 
almost identical outlooks, conSief befvvwai and among peers in the 
group is to be expected. At the same time, there will be very strong 
forces in most groups which work toward the development of a um- 
fonn opinion. Some of the conditions under which these forces oper- 
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ate heve been elaborated by Festinger (6). and a brief summaiy of 
hU findings follows. 

W^ien a group is especially attractive to the majority o 
bers, the pressure toward uniformity is strong. By confrast, 
group is not cohesive and docs not have much tradition, Uie 
fowid uniformity is generally less marked. Pressure toward und^ 
ity also increases as tlie topics under discussion take on “”P° 
in the eyes of most of the group members. When there are g 
pressures to%vard uniformity, a person holding an ' i 

likely have most of the communication directed to him; the 
that he will receive such communication increases as the 
between his opinion and the opinion of other group mem ^ ^ ^ 
creases. The forces to change his opinion or to disagree wth i 
expand in proportion to the degree of his rejection by group m 
bers. The likelihood that group members will try to diMge a non 
conformist’s point of ^^e^v is also related to a positive belief that ey 
can change his opinion. . 

In general, then, the dynamics of group communication sue su 
that strong group pressures influence nonconformists to%vard gro^ 
conformity. However, if the persons holding extreme points o 
have their attitudes anchor^ in other groups and see these ® 
groups as lughly important to them, the)’ are much more resistan 
attitude change. Such circumstances have important implicatio 
for administrative behavior both wth reference to maximizing 
munication and also wlh reference to channeling it in relations p 
to organizational goals. . 

Organization communication. Students of cybernetics have 
quenlly spoken of communication networks. They have interesi^ 
themselves in this concept particularly as it relates to the more 
vanced electronic machines. Howe\’er, they also believe that the 
cept appli« equally well to physical-chemical interactions m 
brain, as well as to human interaction in social groups. No doubt ® 
concept could be extended to apply to civilizations on the one n 
and to atomic particles on the other. 

The concept certainly has meaning as it relates to school organi 
zation.The \'itality of an organization expresses itself through 
of human relationships or communication networks many of wni _ 
are spontaneous, unscheduled, implanned, and informal. These van 
ous netivorks in an organization fit together in interrelated s)'steBi5 
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of communication. Sometimes die communication is such that the 
aims of the organization are more effectively achieved. In other 
cascs> communication brings subversive inQuencos. 

Under optimum conditions, communication networks have cer- 
tain self-modifying and scIf-coTrecling effects, and in a sense display 
"learning" or “adaptive" beliavior (5), Tims, the various communi- 
cation channels in an organization not only seek information but they 
receive unsolicited information, transmit information, even subdi- 
I'ide, classify, and store infoimation. On future occasions such in- 
formation is recalled, selected, recombined, and retransmitted 
through communication channels (5). In one sense, then, a commu- 
nication network is to an organization what the central nervous 
system is to an individual. 

Tlio administrator plays a key role in communication systems in 
schools. In playing the role of an effective communicator, he is faced 
with many important questions. He can answer such questions more 
satisfactorily if he understands the communication system in which 
he finds himself and if he uses his understanding to guide his be- 
havior. Tlic discussion immediately following raises a number of 
questions that can be useful to the administrator in analyzing the 
communication networks within which he works. These questions 
should also bo fruitful guides to the researcher in analyzing particular 
organizations or for designing researdi for more general purposes, 

^Vliat are some of the important things that the administrator 
should look for in the communicatimi system which surrounds him? 
Of considerable importance is the identification of the informal com- 
munication systems. Ideally the administrator needs to know more 
than how Uie informal groups cluster. For example, what are their 
core values? For what are they striving? For what reasons are the 
members of the various groups attracted to one another? To what 
extent are Uiey attracted? 

Informal rehtiomhips. Understanding the relationships between 
and among informal groups in on organization has important impli- 
cations for the administrator. ^Vhich p^oup or groups have values 
tbn f nre qppased to tlie values held by other groups? To what extent 
do such groups consciously rival one another? Are there groups that 
are largely autonomous and relatively independent of otlier groups 
in the organization? What proportion of persons in the organization 
do not belong to clearly defined informal dusters? How do the van- 
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ous groups perceive the administrator, and what in general do they 
expect from him? Which of the groups are likely to be highly ener- 
gized positively or negatively on a given issue, and which, if any, ar 
likely to be indifferent? 

An understanding of the leadership in tlic informal groups is a 
other consideration. Studies suggest that leaders in organization 
can be characterized in terms of types of communicators ( j' ^ 
this regard, three types have been suggested: those who orig^ ^ 
ideas; those who sanction ideas; and those who spread ideas. 
are additional guides to identifying leadership, \\lio are the lea CK 
of the informal groups? Wiat kind of relationship do they have wi 
the administrator? To what extent do they have contacts w'ith ° 
informal leaders in the organization? WTiat is the nature of their 
interaction with other informal leaders? Is their communication con 
fined mostly to their o%vn informal ^oup, or do they occupy centr 
roles in the total communication nebvork? , 

The communication network is affected by the administrator* 
relationship to the informal groups. To what extent, for example, is 
he motivated to obtain approval or to develop intimate interperson 
relationships with members of certain groups? Does he tend to favor 
one group more than another? If so, why does he do this? Has he de- 
veloped relationships with persons who play liaison roles in the or- 
ganization and, therefore, are important sources of informatio 
Does he tend to become too personally involved with some member* 
of the o^anization? \Vhy do some persons have more influence upon 
him than others? Does he skillfully use the informal communication 
system to pass on certain kinds of information to staff members? hi 
the process, is he aware of the communication structure, and does h® 
know the persons most appropriate for assisting in such a task? In 1^ 
various relationships, is he sensitive to the results of uncomfortao 
probing or indelicate questioning? 

Influence structure. The key to the patterns and points of infin- 
ence in an organization also can be discovered in communication 
net%vorks. One of the first steps in Uiis process is to determine the 
persons who are the key influentials. Evidence su^ests that one o 
the best sources to learn about influence patterns is from those who 
are influentials. They have a special capacity for identifying other 
influentials and for explaining the influence process. 
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money, - o . , 

about the dynamics of infoimal communication s)-stems. 

■’ 1 communication networks. 


■, and organization. Thus, there is 


is still much to be learned 


At this stage in the study of informal communication networ^, 
the approach made by students of rumor deserves special com'der 


pproacn maue uy biuuvnia — * 

aUon In the last fesv decades studies of rumor have bem 
tween and among organizations in society and m admm 
organizations. Since there is considerable similarity among e 
ous findings, it would be useful to examine them as they rela e 
informal communication in s<diools. Before this is done, 
some of the limitations of rumor study as an approach to understan ♦ 
ing informal communication networks should be stated. 

Rumor is only one kind of informal communication. In 
cases, rumor can be viewed as a symbol of certain emotional con 
tions which are closely related to the feelings and motivations o 
personnel. In a way, rumors serve the same general purposes or 
organization that daydreaming does for an individual. Thus, nun 
which express hostility toward or fears about persons or work con 

ditions can be ^^e^ved as organizational defense medianisms. ^ . 

Also notable is the fact that the majority of research, particular > 
that of Allport and Postman (1) and that of Knapp 
rumor negatively. Doubtless one of the reasons why they ® ^ 
tracted to the study of rumor stemmed from the hannful effect 


tractea lo me sniuy oi rumor sreimneu nuni uic yiu« ^ 

this type of communication during World War 11. \\Tiile the '' or 


Festinger and others (7) and the research of Davis (2) 
wddiin a different frame>vork, research has not sufficiently clarin 


the dynamics of different types of rumor. Thus, it can be assum' 


,ed 


that some rumors are less harmful than others and that some 
are e\'en beneficial to organizations; further, there is some differen 
in the forces affecting the flow of these different types of communtca 
tion. In addition, there is, then, the further question of how nim 
transmission relates to various kinds of non-rumor transmission 
informal communication networks. 

In spite of the limitations of rumor study, the approach, mor 
than any other, has thrown light on informal communication u 
works. Rumors travel fast, and their vividness makes them e 


susceptible to recall. In addition, the)' are in one sense a kin o 
tracer which assists researdiers in reconstructing the paths of com 
munication networks. 

Origin of rumors. Under what conditions are rumors likel) ^ 
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Tlie work of Festinger and others (7) suggests Uiat rumors 
breed and tlirive in situations which are unclear or ambiguous. It can 
be hypothesized, for example, that the rumor about Teacher \^^lite 
in Case Four, “Tlie Sword of Damocles,’* would not have persisted 
if tlie situation with which tlie rumor dealt could have been clarified. 
Tlio point is again illustrated by the fact that in World War II rumors 
cxinstantly developed in situations where secrecy was the policy and 
no official information was given. 

Tlie “external control" factor also influences the spread of rumor. 
Thus, when certain conditions are bej-ond the control of persons, peo- 
ple arc more likely to start rumors than if they can exercise influence. 
In Case Fifteen, "Greenfield Builds Its Third High School,” for e.x- 
ample, control was in the hands of the school board, but rumors kept 
emanating from unkno\s'n sources in the community. Rumor is also 
dependent upon how crucial the problems seem to the persons con- 
cerned. If the problems are crucial, or if they demand special sacrifices 
In money or work, then rumors are more likely to flow. Finally, it 
seems tliat the presence or absence of rumor is related to the dissatis- 
factions and satisfactions of personnel. IVhen dissatisfach'on accom- 
panies hostile feelings toward (hose responsible for administering, a 
seedbed for rumor is present. Thus, one u-oiild conclude diat person- 
nel satisfaertfon in Case Four, “The Sword of Damocles,” must have 
been very high, else more hostility would have been expressed to- 
ward the administrators in the case. 

Kinds of rumor. "What types of lumois are likely to get started 
in an organization? I^Tiile the studies of AHpoit and Postman (1) 
and ICnapp ( 17} relate to the larger communi^ and to negative kinds 
of rumor, tlieir findings no doubt have implications for rumor in ad- 
mlnistrativ’e organizations. AlJport and Postman (1) in studying 1,000 
Tvmors gathered during World War II, amved at three types. 

About hvo-thirds of the rumors were described as hostility or 
“wedge-driving” rumors. The various rumors tliat were reported in 
Case Fifteen. “Greenfield Builds Its Third High School,” doubtless 
were expressions of hostility. Rumor that reflects adversely on the 
personal life of an administrator might xvell be an expression of hos- 
tility. Sucli rumors might or might not have a factual basis. If there 
were no objective basis, the administrator would be a scapegoat for 
the negative feelings of personnel. In some ways he is more strategic- 
ally located to serve as a scapegoat for a teachers hostility than are 
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fellow teachers. 


He is a member of the “out group,” and an expif 


iiicaiuvri w* "“-tj XT' 

of hostility by teachers toward teachers mvolves 


acners lowuiu xcav»«-aa o , , . 

chologicaily than expressing hostility toward a school supermtenden 

“1-fourth of the rumors studied by Allport and Pitman 
xvere classiEed as fear or "bogey” rumors In a school, f or 
rumor that the principal was going to be disch^ed mig 
fears that he actually would be discharged. This type of rumor 
likely to arise in unclear and amdety-producing situations. 

A small percentage of the rumors fell into the wish or p p^ 


aiiiou ww — — crhool 

dream" classification. A report that the superintendent ot a sc 
. - . .«i. .. or T 


. of nimor. 


system had decided to retire might exemplify this type ( 

Such a rumor might very well express the wish that the 

ent would retire. Again, this type of rumor is closely relate o 

emotional tensions and needs of persons in the organization. 

While rumors contain an irrational element, they are not en / 
emotionally based. Studies show clearly that rumor 
strive to make sense out of the stories which they spread. This po 
the question of what an effective rumor is like. Thus, the wor 
Knapp (17) suggests some of the characteristics of an effective 
mor. To be successful, a rumor should be short, simple, and 


of carrying a great deal of meaning. It should be coherent t 


organized for its purpose. In general, the further removed it is o ^ 
actual conditions or from the possibilit)’ of being easily confirme o 
denied, the more likely that it will travel. The more precisely i 
adapted to the culture in which it Bows and to the immediate fee 
of the people involved, the more persistent it will be. Finally, ^ ^ 
attributed to a person in authority, its creditability is further lO 
creased. , 

Rumor channels. What is known about communication 
and their significance for rumor transmission? The work of Davis i- 
suggests four net\vorks in which rumors travel. One of these ^ , 
the “single chain,” in which rumor travels from A to B to C to D, 
so on. The “gossip chain” is one in which A tells everybody he see . 
and he becomes the main factor in the dissemination of the ruroo • 


In the “probability chain,” A tells B and both B and A continue to 


tell 


the persons whom they contact, and the rumor is further spread 


ad by 


tliese latter persons. Finally, the “cluster chain” is one in which 
rumor spreads \vithin an informal group and slays within this gro'^P 
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Several studies suggest that a miner is Iftely to travel very rapidly 
beht-een and among the persons in a small cohesive group and then 
not to be transmitted further, 

Tlie channels tlirough which rumor travels are highly dependent 
upon the personal motivations of those who have an opportunity to 
spread rumor. Knapp's studies (17) suggest, for example, that some 
persons in an organization gain a certain status from spreading ru- 
mors. In addition, persons who have fears, hostilib'es, or emotional 
conflicts related to "grapevine" reports are more likely to listen and to 
transmit the information. 

Rumor transmission depends, of course, upon the extent to which 
unsubstantiated reports are believed. Ailport and Postman (1) sug- 
gest that those with adverse attitudes toward the program or person 
^vith ^vliich rumor deals are more likely to believe the rumor. In 
addition, nunor believers are more likely to lack faith in their col- 
leagues than are those who reject rumors. Those prone to believing 
rumors seemingly endure greater hardships and put forth more ef- 
fort to achieve organization goals than do persons who are more 
critical of rumors (17). 

Festinger (7) found thatsodometricchoices were \’e:y accurate 
predictors of rumor channels. Thus, rumor was likely to be communi- 
cated between and among friends. Isolates in the organization were 
not as likely to hear rumor as those >vJ)o had close friendship pat- 
terns. Festinger also discovered that the chances %vere greater that 
rumor would be carried to tliose persons who were likely to be af- 
fected by Uie rumor content. In a school organization, for example, 
a rumor about a physical education program would more likely reach 
the head of the physical education department than the head of the 
English department. 

Rumor eiisioriion. Many uxiters have suggested that the “grape- 
vine" is the fastest channel of communication in an organization. An 
important question, then, is what happens in the process of rumor 
transmission. Tlie work of ADport and Postman is particularly useful 
in suggesting what happens to rtimors during their travels. 

One of tlie things that happens to rumor, according to tlie AU- 
poit and Postman study ( 1), is a leveling effect. In other words, tlie 
rumor becomes more concise, briefer, and. consequently, more easily 
transmitted. When a rumor was transmitted through five or six per- 
sons, 70 per cent of the details were eliminated. They note, however. 
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that some details always remained, and that these detaUs were judg 
the more interesting ones. The items remaining were more luxl) m 
conform to the expectations of the individuals transmittmg 
mor. There was less leveling in the later stages of transmission. 

-Sharpening" is another feature of rumor transmission. AUpm 
and Postman (1) found that not only were the details elin^ 
from rumor, hut details were selecUvely chosen to ^ve a 
eharacter to the rumor. This sharpening took various form, 
quantity of ohjects, for example, was likely to be increasM or 
creased depending upon the shape which the rumor took. Time e e 
ments were also likely to undergo sharpening. The first items m e 
transmitted information were more likely to shape the character o 


the rumor than were the last items. ^ ^ 

A related feature of rumor transmission was “assimilation, w e 

inclination to des'elop a certain motif or theme in the rumor, 
rumor transmitters arranged detaUs to give a certain logi^ 
to the report Not only did tellers eliminate details, but they a 
added details to make the story more coherent In some cases 
items were telescoped into one to give the story a paitieular h 
Knapp (17) also found that rumors were likely to be d^tort 
tVirmigh such methods as adding striking or esthetic detail* simput) 
ing the plot by putting the story into a familiar form, by giving it 3 
humorous risdst by exaggerating, and by deleting complexities' b 
all of these cases, the character of the rumor was largely deteimm 
by the interests, habits, conc ern s, and sentiments of the tellers. Since 
motivations vzry from teller to teller, some distortion seems ine>i 
•table. 

Humor control. What implications does research on rumor trans- 
mission have for administrative behavior? AVhile the administrator 
cannot completely control rumor in an organization, he can exercise 
considerable influence upon iL In the first place, the administrator 
needs to develop skill in analyzing the meaning of rumors. The stud) 
of rumens should not only provide insight into the structure of un or 
ganization, but should ilso pve some indication of the aspiradous, 
hostilities, and anxieties of persons in an organization. In a deep^ 
sense, rumors may reflect how persons feel about official channc 
and the organizational climate in general. Thus, rumor is an emo- 
tional sjmbol srith an imderlying meaning which has importance 
for administration. 
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Second, the administrator needs to identify those issues which 
may be of concern to the members in an organization and to plan 
forma! and informal commuriicalion appropriate to the concerns. If 
persons are concerned about possible changes in salary policy, for 
e.\ample, he can alleviate such concerns and diminish the possibility 
of harmful rumors by planning and transmitting pertinent commimi- 
cation. 

WTren Iiarmful rumors have started, relevant informatioD should 
be provided to the persons who are concerned. Nahunlly, the infor- 
mation should be obtained as quickly as possible, and it should be 
checked carefully for accuracy. During World War II, “clinics” were 
developed to combat rumor by prowding information to persons 
conojnied. Formal channels can be established at the school or dis- 
trict level for the express purpose of providing information to per- 
sonnel about “subterranean talk.* Thus, the committee of Principal 
Boll, his t\TO vice-principals, and three teachers in Case Seventeen, 
“Changing (he Curriculum at Southside,” served this purpose, among 
others. 

Facts and information carmot completely dispel rumors, be- 
cause, as already noted, tltey have strong anchors in emotions. The 
extent to which facts and irtformation will be effective in curbing 
rumor is largely dependent upon the trust which personnel have in 
their administrative leaders. Thus, a third and very important con- 
sideration in rumor control is the development in personnel of a be- 
lief in the dependability of communication media and a feeling of 
confidence in their administrators. Tliis can be done only tluough a 
consistent, honest, considerate, and sincere record of communica- 
tion. Inconsistency only increases ambiguity, and dishonesty creates 
distrust. Belief in a commum'calion is not generated in a moment; its 
meaning also derives from past events as well as from perceptions 
about the future. 

One-way ecm/nurIcBtion,,/Thc communication processes dis- 
cussed so far ha>’e been in a two-%vay or |bifig:^ayitames2rk. How- 
ever, a considerable amount of die communication done by adminis- 
trators involves one-way communication. Examples of such com- 
munication xvould be a superintendent speaking to a Lions' Club, a 
Parent-Teachers Association, or a teadiers’ meeting. The m^y l^es 
of written communication whiidi he disperses to staff and student 
personnel are additional examples. In one-way commumcabon, im- 
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mediate feedback is at a minimum, and the administrator has 
control over the content and organization of ^ 

than in hvo-way and three-way communicaUon. In „ 

process is formally planned, definitely scheduled, and is generally 
more explicit in its purpose. . , 

Written communication is incs-itahly one-way, and me 
senses receive its messages. Oral one-way comniunicaUon “ “S ^ 
dependent upon the aural senses, although the visual senses a o 
in the reception- Thus, the djiiamics of these two tj^pes of one-%\ ay 
communication undoubtedly differ. The main difference sterns irom 
the fact that the communicator is present in oral communicatioii 
is absent in \vTitteri_communication. /However, since m^y o 
same generalizations apply to the planning and organization o con 
tent in both types of communication, the two are treated toge er. 

^\^lat are the important characteristics of effective one-way com 
munication? Three steps or phases of the process have been suggest 
(11). The first of these is getting the attention of the hearers orrea 
ers. The second is getting the understanding of the communirat^» 
and the third is getting the desired action or reaction. Although thwe 
steps are not entirely separate, they do form an adequate basis or 
organizing research findings on one-way communication. 

Before presenting some of the findings on one-NV’ay communica 
tion, it should be emphasized that the research is organized to 
luminate the actual effects of communication, and thus does . 

with ethical considerations. There are, of course, difficult etiu 
questions, especially in regard to the problems of propaganda an 
emotional appeal. To deal with these questions is beyond the scop® 
of this diapter. , 

Students of advertising psychology have given much thought 


die process of getting the attention of listeners and hearers, 
thought, coupled >vith related research, has presided some 


: Such 

useful 

'findings on Ae gaining and holding of attention in one-w'ay ccnn 
munication. Many of these finding seem to have relevance for sen 
situations. 

Af/enf ton-gef fing. First, it is well to emphasize that the admiius 
trator in one-way communication is continually competing agaim 
stimuli which danand the attention of his listeners or readers- u 
principal is addressing a faculty group at the end of the day, for o* 
ample, he is competing svith fatigue, which works against his attain 
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ing the compJefe attention of teachers. He may also be competing with 
^'sinterest among some teachm in that tliey are not highly involved 
in tlie topic about which he is talking. In addition, they may have 
personal concerns, such as wanting to get home to their families, that 
interfere wth listening. Physical interferences, in the form of noises 
or auditory difficulties, can also complicate matters. Thus, in plan- 
ning for one-svay communication, the administrator needs to analyze 
the factors tliat compete for attention. Such an analysis can provide 
clues for the tinning of communication, for communication content, 
and for the media and channels to be used. 

In order to deal with competing stimuli effectively, Lucas and 
Britt (19) suggest two goals for the communicator to keep in mind. 
First, he Ciin select material that relates so closely to the motivation 
of the listeners that they must necessarily give their attention. Sec- 
ond, tlie message can be put in such a strilang and interesting fashion 
tliat tlio person cannot escape listening. The achievement of the latter 
goal in one-way oral communication is highly related to the power 
and quality of the communicators personality, a variable that is not 
easily controlled. However, the way mJUerial is organized and the in- 
genuity witJi which the content is cloaked are important considera- 
tions which the administrator can control more easily. 

^Vhat are some guide lines for gettmg the visual attention of 
readers? Advertising psychologists have found several ways fo do 
this. Many of their guide lines seem to relate to pictorial and graphic 
symbols as well as to word symbols. Thus, Lucas and Britt (19) point 
to the use of large size, contrast, intensity, isolation, and repetition. 
For example, the picture that appeared a few years ago showing a 
stackof elementary school books much higher than a sixth-grade boy 
used size and contrast gainers of attention. IVhen one presents the 
percentage of students in the high spools today in relationship to the 
percentage in 1900, either verbally or graphically, contrast is utilized. 
When color is used in budget reports to show the proportion of ta.x 
funds spent for schools, or highly emotional language is used to de- 
scribe the role of the school, the concept of intensity is put into effect. 

A picture of a cliild alone in a desert %vouId be in line with tlie con- 
cept of isolation. Uepetition is exemplified in the technique of mak- 
ing the same point ^vit^l different but related examples. 

Students of speecli have also fonnulated various guides for at- 
tention-getting in one-way communication, and Dickens (3), among 



others, bos summarized some of flicir Endings. Some criteria of^- 
tent designed to gain the attention of communicatees are. si^ 
'ruce hfmor. un^ueness, familiarity 

conflict, and variation. Highly successful application of the con^ 
for getting attention in cither oral or svritten communication is ae- 
pendent upon the creatiNit)* of the communicator. 

'/in order to get and hold attention, the administrator 
to keep in mind the personal desires and motivaUons of his reader 
listeners. To do this he would capitalize more upon intrinsic mo v j 
tions of communicatees, as contrasted with the use of extrinsic mo 
vadon, exemplified in the attention-getting concepts just note^ 
When the communicator capitalizes on and blends both tj'pes 
motivation, attention wdll be achie\*ed most effectively. 

Some tj’pes of intrinsic moti^-ation seem much more J 

others. Human-interest situations, for example, catch and 
the attention of most listeners. In a sense, educators are 
nate in this regard, because their main goal is the welfare of children 
and adolescents— subjects of wdespread human interest There ar® 
many human-interest facets to these subjects, sucb as unusual ptf' 
sonalities, high classroom attainments, and unique athletic fea ■ 
Such content is much more likely to get and hold attention than 
content that is purely technical and removed from the human situ 
ation. ^ , 

One other example of intrinsic motivation can be noted to f 
fact that human beings have powerful and similar basic urges. Mod 
vational research has delved rather deeply into some of these con 
siderations, and the implications are not always pleasant nor sboui 
die use of such Endings necessarily be condoned. However, it is 
knowm that most people have strong desires to belong, to be succ^' 
fuk to achieve recognition, and to improve their skills and abilities. 
Thus, effective communication ^v^ll take into consideration these 


basic urges to personnel. 

A discussion of attention-getting in one-way communication 
should not be concluded without re-emphaszing the fact that there 
are many sjTTibols other than language that assist to getting att^ 
don. 'There are sasual aids, audio aids, audio-sosual aids, and m 
numerable other techniques which an ingenious communicator can 
use to catch the ear or the c>'e of commxmicatees. The importance 
of gaining the attention of readers or listeners cannot be oveieOi'ph^' 
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sized. If tliere is no atfention. there can be no understandine and. 
therefore, no action or reaction. 

Achieving t/mlerstanding. The second step in one-way com- 
Srnuii/calion is g etting, understanding . While this step is closely re- 
lated to attention and there are certain other considera- 

Iffons which the administrator nee<fc to consider. 

Recent studies point to the importance of “noise" in communica- 
tion content. "Noise” is content which gets in the way of understand- 
ing. Thus, a prime goal in commimication is to devise economical 
units of language in order to minimize “noise." This principle of 
economy can be illustrated by the following quote (9, p. 25) : 

^ Here it is,” I said. “It has been observed that the offspring of 
familial units in the lower economic brackets demonstrate a fre- 
quent tendency to sublimate status anxiety by means of organized 
aggression against societal mores, such aggression taking the form of 
vandalislic assaults upon institutionalized properties. If I read that 
correctly, Tom, it means that the children of poor parents often try 
to smother their sense of inferiority by throwing rocks at the school 
. room windows. Is that right?" 

TIius, the briefer and more economical way of organizing con- 
tent exemplified in tlie closing sentences is more easily and readily 
understood than the longer and more wordy initial passage. Several 
implications for technique stem from this consideration. Vocabulary 
should be suitable to the audience who listens or reads. In general, 
shorter and more familiar words are better than the long and less 
well-known xvords. In a similar fashion, sentences that are shorter 
are more effective than those that are long and verbose. Clear illus- 
trations that relate to the experience of the listeners can help in 
clarifying phrases or words that may not be clear to them. Fleschs 
“readability yardstick” (8) can be of some use in gauging %vritten 
communicab'on, particularly for reports that are designed for lay 
persons. As intimated earlier, because of tlie unique experiences 
of different individuals, communication can never be total or com- 
plete. However, if the administrator carefully considers such factors 
as x’ocabularj', sentence length, and organization, the chances for op- 
timum communication are increased. 

Getting results. Tlie ultimate goal in one-way communication is 
that of action or reaction. The book by Hovland, Janis, and Kelley 
(11) summarizes a great deal of the research having to do with tlie 
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eSecU of one-way communication. The effects, as ^ ^ 

framework, are the acceptance of a point of vimv and, m so”"® ’ 

a change in attitude on the part of the listener. The findings o 
of the more pertinent studies will be brieffy summanze . 

It is clear that in a one-way communication frameworl^ 
other frameworks of communication, “ent 

municator is very important. Research studies suggest that U.e eslen^ 
to which the communicator is perceived as a creditable ^ 

an important factor in determining inffuence. School ' 

when they bring in well-known speakers to communicate to gr p 
of teachers, are acting in terms of this finding. It is well to pom 
however, that even though the immediate acceptance ot pamm 
points of view is much greater when the ideas come from - 
well-knoivn authorities, follow-up studies suggest that the e 
tend to disappear after several weeks have intervened. Ano 
pect of personality that affects communication is the degree ^ * 

thecommuiiicatorachievesatrustingattitudeinhislisteners.lt X 

believe he has an ulterior motive, a strong barrier is immedia e y 
erected. If he does not arouse suspicion, his message is more hey 


to be accepted. 

Organization of content has an important effect upon the 
ceptance gained from the listeners. For example, when only one si e 
of an issue is presented to persons with average or below-average 
intelligence, they are more likely to be influenced than when ^ o 
sides are presented (12). On the other hand, the more inlellig®^ 
person is more likely to accept ideas if both sides are presente 
When the conclusion which the communicator wishes to have ac^ 
cepted is made explicit, influence is more likely than when the au 
ence is left to draw its o^vn conclusions. , 

Various studies show how the personality patterns of listeners 
feet communication. Janis (13), for example, studied die character 
istics of those persons who were very easy and those who were very 
difficult to persuade. He found that those who were easily persuade 
were socially inhibited and had feelings of inadequacy. They rare y 
criticized odiers and generally turned their aggression upon 
selves. Those who were difficult or impossible to persuade, on to 
odier hand, fell into three categories instead of one. First, ther® 
were those who were very hostile in their everyday relations, in that 
they persistently expressed aggression toward odiers. Second, tber® 
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u-ero those « ho were genrraHy sociany wi'Uidrau-n and seemingly 
very indifferent to social approval. Finally, there were those with 
neurotic bchaWor, which expressed itself in such symptoms as emo- 
tional blocks, compulsive thinking, and morbid fears. Such persons 
present partiailar problems for the administrator. Undoubtedly, he 
will often feel it important to diangc the attitudes or beliefs of these 
people, and yet ho will find it extremely difficult to do so. 

Many studies surest that acceptance and action on the part of 
listeners depend upon aroused emotions. Research lias demonstrated 
abundantly that hets in and of tliemscivcs have a negligible in- 
fliierice on already established attitudes or points of view. There is no 
precise formula, however, for determining the type or amount of emo- 
tion to he aroused. For cx.amplc, some of tlie studies of the effect of 
fear upon llic acceptance and implementation of ideas suggest that a 
minimum amount of fear is more effective than a large amount of fear 
(14). Usoems very clear that effectiveness depends not only upon the 
arousal of certain emotional needs but also upon making dear how 
these needs can be met. 

Again, it appears evident that for the administrator to devise 
communication (hat arouses desires and aspirations on tlie port of his 
listeners, he must face not only problems of creating appropriate 
tecliniques, but also moral questitwis. In other words, how can he 
be both moral and cffcctiv'e? It is also xstfll to note tliat the administra- 
tor is more limited in his capacity for changing attitudes through one- 
way communication than he is through the informal communica- 
tion systems or as a leader in small groups. Nevertheless, if his per- 
sonality and behavior .ire sudi that his listeners can identify them- 
selves xvith him, he can achieve some success. 

In brief, then, the formula for successful one-way communica- 
tion on the part of the administrator involves the achifiyement-of 

t lirec goals. First, he must ^ain the interest an d attention of his listen- 
ers. Second, he mu st present content to such a way that it is under- 
standable. Tliirrh'Kemust arouse'Sie emotiond and psychological 
needs of his listeners and clearly suggest to tiiem ways whereby they 
can satisfy these needs. Although the achievement of these goals is 
not easy, the e.xtent to which the administrator does in fact achieve 
them is an important measure of his effectiveness in one-way com- 
munication situations. 
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Building Morale 


Ex:cnjhodij htit some good In him. My foh is to tcorl 


trith thehrst Inercryonc. 


asosymovs 


In this chapter the disaissinn foctiscs on adminis 
trativc behavior, particularly as the latter nflects morale. Spca.'i^ 
consideration is given to those persons in an organization s'ho ex 
press unusual or dc\'iant l>cha\1or. It is bclies-ed lh.it such perso 
create difficult human-relations problems for the administro o . 
Throughout the chapter, some relationships between leadership an 
morale are illustrated from the cases. . 

Human relations do not exist and morale is not acliievcd 'v* * 
a vacuum. There arc many forces uitliin and outside the school 
influence and limit the way in which school personnel behave tow 
one another. Many of these forces have important implications 
morale maintenance, as well as for other administrative processes. 


Social Foundations of Morale in Educational Organization 

The nature of democratic society and the Ilebraic-CIiristlan tra 
dition that undergirds Western civilization is the basic framework m 
which school administration in the United States operates. For niany 
persons, democracy is a secular version of Christianity. In our p<Jk 
cal-social setting, the individual is of extreme importance. His de'C 
opment is of paramount concern. In our culture, tlie state sen’cs tli 
individual. 

Hierarchy. The tradition of dcmocrac)’ based on the Hebre" 
Christian tradition tends to develop a hierarchy in which one perso" 
is responsible to another. This is not peculiar to democracy, but i 
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h a plienomenon of all large-scale organizations. In our political de- 
mocracy. men elected as top representatives, such as a governor or a 
senator, are responsible to the wifl of die masses, and when the peo- 
ple are dissatisfied, they "turn the rascals out.” 

The market system permits organization and specialization and 
ties people together. This situation tends to make less readily oper- 
able die wishes of the individual and tends to develop the union, the 
employers organization, or political beliefs, such as parity for agri- 
cultural prices. 

Our system, in theory, says that the legislative groups should de- 
cide that somedung should be done, and die executive then decides 
tvhat should be clone and hoto. It is here that friction develops be- 
tween tlie executive office of the president and the Federal Congress, 
and it is here that the difficulty is likely to develop in relationships 
between the superintendency and the board of education. 

Any large-scale organization must develop a hierarchy in which 
Information has to be sent from one level of the organization to an- 
other. Tlius, information may pass from a teacher to die principal to 
the superintendent, or from the foreman in a manufacturing plant 
to tlic superintendent to tlie vice-president. Thus, communication 
systems, whether by phone, by bulletin, or by radio, have influenced 
the growth of schools, state bureaucracy, and corporations, and the 
means of communication have a direct influence on the size of the or- 
ganization. If Great Britain had kno'vn how tlie Colonists felt in the 
1770 s, it is inconceivable to many persons tliat a revolution would 
have developed. Had the ministers of Great Britain known the facts 
^vliidi did not come to tliem, some compromise surely would have 
been found to keep the organization togetlier. Since that date, Great 
Britain has been much more effective in allowing autonomy to the 
parts of the Cornmonwealtli than in trying to treat them as the Colo- 
nists in America were treated. It is entirely possible to believe that 
tliere might have been no Protestant Reformation had the people in 
the 'Vatican knoivzj how the grass-roots priests felt about certain 
practices in the mother church. The illustrations indicate the im- 
portance of communication in large-scale organizations and the tend- 
ency to pass on what infonn.ilion is thought to be most palatable. 

The organiiafional revolution. In the last one hundred years, we 
have seen a major organizational re\’oIuUon in the western world. 
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In die economic field, slightly more than half of U.e Ameriren indm- 
trv is ossmed outright by not more than 200 corporations-Cd). hauor 
unions have grown to a membership of over 15 million, althoug 
century ago there were almost no labor associations ( 7 ) . Many larg^ 
scale organizations, such as the Notional Education Association, e 
American Association of School Administrators, and political pa cSi 
have developed in tlie United Slates. Tims, an todMdual is not a 
member of one organization alone, but rather he is simultaneous > a 
member of a large group of organizations, some of which are not in 
concordance. Charles Beard said, “The modem society is a great so- 
ciety. It consists of many different groups woven togetlier in a corm 
plicated process of production. Every enterprise in the great society 
rests upon administration. Administration, not the sword, is tlie 'Cj 
note of enduring power in the great society.” (3, p. 148) 

The essence of organization in a democracy is the settlement o 
problems through discussion. Decisions need to he made as close to 
the source as possible. For example, a motlicr comes to a teacher an 
says, “Johnny doesn't have perfect hearing. Would you give hi® ® 
seat in the front of the room?” The matter is settled on the 
Everyone who has dealt with personnel relations Imows that this 
more satisfactory than the case where so much friction develops ^ 
tween the teacher and the mother that the matter has to be 
by the principal or some other authority in the sdiool sy'stem. 
necessity for discussion and co nsent has to be abrogated to a greater 
or less extent during a severe crisis, such as war. One test of demc^ 
racy is whether the process of discussion can be resumed after the 


Power factors in a community. Common experience indicates 
that some persons are more successful than others at getting things 
done. Sometimes it is assumed that tiiey Imow the right people, that 
they have been opportune in their presentations, or that they succe^ 
for some presumably mystical reasons. Generally, administration ®* 
volves organizing the materials for a purpose and getting people 
whose influence is felt in the community involved in promoting the 
matter. Thus, Hunter’s study (15) in Atlanta shows clearly that there 
is a po^ve^ structure in a* city. ’The research (10, 12) at the 
University of Oregon in the study on decision-making indicates 
clearly that small numbers of persons are involved in commuiu^ 
decisions. In addition, the studies (20) in Cheatham County, TeO' 
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nessoe, earned out as part of the Southern States CooperaUve Prot- 
ect in Eduwtional Administration, indicated veiy clearly the power 
structure in the communify and its influence on the roaJdng of edu- 
cational and other decisions. 

Social influences. During llie last few decades, the social antliro- 
pologists and the sociologists have popularized a term Imosvn as 
“class structure." Sometimes this is indicated as lower-, middle-, and 
upper-class citizens (26); sometimes it is considered as a continuum 
extending from the lowest-class citizens, who live a little better than 
animals, to our highest-class citizens, who usually have both wealth 
and family background. 

It is important in human relationships to be cognizant of social- 
class backgrounds, because most of our teachers are from the middle 
strain rather tlian from upper- or lower-class groups and, therefore, 
are inclined to think differently. It is also necessary to understand the 
various groups in society Uiat constitute Uie scliop] population and to 
understand what the school can do in upgrading education for stu- 
dents of all classes. 

Another part of the social foundations that go into as understand- 
ingofpeoplcisfoiindin Riesman's The Lonchj Crowd (22), in which 
ho lists three groups: (I) "tradition-directed" persons, who live by 
fear and superstition; (2) "inner-directed" persons, who have guilt 
complexes and fear punishment; and (3) "other-directed" persons, 
who have anxieties and are concerned willi the opinions of others. An 
“inner-directed’' person is exemplified in Martin Luther and his fa- 
mous words, "Here I Stand. I cannot do otherwise. God help me." 
"Other-directed’’ persons are probably found in large cities more 
frequently tlian are “inner-directed persons. “Tradition-directed 
persons seem to inhabit underdeveloped nations. The inner-di- 
rected" persons are most likely to he found in the smaller communi- 
ties in the older parts of the country and to be more common 
among the older population group. Other social influences affecting 
personnel satisfaction are the anonymity of Ae freedom and the 
loneliness associated with life in large and rapidly growing cities. 

Persons belong to a mulUlude of groups in our highly organized 
society. Thus, the industrial foreman, standing as he does between 
labor and management, may find himself in a difficult position, smee 
he has no comparable group with which to identify. It is not clear 
wheUier he belongs to labor or to management The school prmcipal 
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identifies himself with his tencbcrs nnd ss-ilh the office 
The farndy, the labor union, and the poUUral pai^ all esercise p 
ful and often opposite pressures on an indWdual. 

Fesv nations exhibit such a variety of ethnic groups and so mim) 
economic, social, religious, and recreational f 
United States. We are a nation of joiners, and this is one of ou 

cratic strengths. » nffprt 

There are many social forces that impinge upon a^ 
morale. An understanding of these forces wfll help admmistni 
sohing problems in human relaUons. Beyond these forces, ho«e' 
there are always present the democratic values of American ™ ' 

All human-relations decisions involving the welfare and weU- & 
of individuals are, therefore, ethical decisions. 


Leadership 


Every organi2atioa must have someone in a position of 
ship. The sort of leader that is appropriate is dependent in ® 

situation. Thus, Winston Churchill led Great Britain vvith distinction 
and courage through the bitter days of World War U tmder a 
diat sometimes was called “Blood, Sweat, and Tears. After 
Britain and her allies had won World War II, the British peop 
promptly dropped Churchill as the Prime Minister because ^ 
thought he would not furnish in peacetime, as he had in wartime. 


leadership they wanted. 

Leadership may be provided for various reasons. In Case » 
"The Valley City Consolidation Issue," two superintendents, on ^ c 
basis of their professional convictions regarding school consolidatjoa 
provided leadership that was not in conformity with the wishes o 
many persons in the community'. In Case Twelve, “Dr. Coolc Sur 
\ives,” the superintendent became the center of a controversj’ 
professional and legal responsibilities. Dr. Cook won his point over 
the opposition of the board in a case that has had national repercus- 
sions. 

Research on leadership. Ihiring the past sev^eral decades there 
have been many concerted attempts to study and determine wl^*^ 
makes for good leadership. The military forces during World ^ 
n were tremendously concerned with finding officers who wom 
provide leadership under combat conditions. Thus, millions of do ' 
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lars liave been spent on this research, wliich is indicative rather than 
condusive. Students of public administraHon and business adminis- 
tration have analyzed the factors diat go to make up Jeaderslup. Social 
ps)’cl 2 oIogists have carried out analytical studies of leadership and 
Iiave conducted experimentalstudies of democratic and authoritarian 
groups, particularly with children. More recently Schools of Educa- 
tion have been carrying on studies of leadership in education, both 
independently and ns a result of the stimulus provided by the Co- 
operative Study of Educational Administration. 

Studies (28) of leadership in small groups indicate that, in oiu- 
culture, Ujc democratic type of leadership is more effective than the 
authoritarian. The studies also indicate that the abdication of re- 
sponsibility that is represented in taissez faire leadership results in 
anarchy or chaos. As a matter of fact, someone in every group will 
provide leadership, even tliough it may be very Icnv-level and in no 
sense professional. 

Stogdill reviewed 124 studies on the characteiistics of leaders. 
To those who are looking for clear-cut answers, the review will be 
disappointing, but there are some iodicators. 

ITie factors that have been found to be associated witli leader- 
ship can be summarized under the foUo'ving general headings (25): 

1. Capaciti/ (intelligence, alertness, verbal facility, originality. Judg- 
ment). 

2. Achievement (scholarship, knowledge, athletic accomplish- 
ments). 

3. Responsibility (dependability, initiative, persistence, aggressive- 
ness, self-cotiffdencc, desire to excel) . 

4. Participation (activity, sociabilify, co-operation, adaptability, 
humor). 

5. Status (socioeconomicposition.popuiarity). 

6. Sitwotjon (mental level, status. skiUs, needs and interests of lol- 
lowers, objectives to be achieved, and so forth) . 

Tliese findings are not surprising, ft is primarily by virtue of par- 
ticipating in group activities and demonstrating his capacity for 
avpediting the work of tlie group that a person gains leadership 
status. A number of investigators have been careful to Jstinguish 
between the leader and the figurehead, and to point out that leader- 
ship is always associated with the attainment of group objectives. 
Eeadersbip implies getting work done. The leader is a person who has 
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eained a posiUon of responsibility in cOKJrdinating the achvities o 
the members of the group in the task of attaining a 8° _ 

A person does not become a leader by virtue of certam ai p 
se, but the pattern of personal characteristics of the leader must b 
some relevant relationship to the characteristics, activities, an go 
of the followers. It is appropriate to mention that leaders have opin- 
ions on many subjects and are willing to discuss tliem 'ri ou a 
tempting to force their opinions on other members of the group. 
Thus, leadership is an earned honor that one is granted because e 
bas demonstrated capacity for co-operative effort. 

Leadership and morale. Since leadership is clearly related to 6 
goals and activities of followers, it is fair to ask the question, ^ 
ship for what? In an organization such as the National Education 
sociation, a different type of leader is sought from that for the 
shoremen’s Union. In both cases the organization may well have 
chosen the best sort of person for their organization, but not one w o 
would necessarily serve well in the other organization. In a ’ 
many types of leadership are important. It is firequently and rightly 
said that the improvement of instruction is the most important 
tion of administrative or superNisory officers in public schools. 
chapter is not concerned with leadenhip in instruction per 
rather with leadership in interpersonal relations, or, as we have caffeo 
it, morale. Thus, in Case Six, “A Coin Has Two Sides,” Jones 
concerned with teaching (instruction), but he was also concerneo 
with morale on the staff, and he may have been motivated by p®^' 
sonal considerations. In any case, his prayerful solution was the elimi- 


nation of Mr. Norris. 

Principal Nielson provided good leadership in a ne^v schoo 
that was threatened with a racial problem. The details are describeo 
in Case Two, “The Rock and Roll Ruckus.” Principal Bell, in 
Seventeen, “Changing the Curriculum at Soulhside,” provided 
ership at Southside High School but failed to carry his faculty along 
wiih him. It was his plan, not theirs, and Principal Bell helped to 
create a morale problem among some of his personnel. 

Everyone likes to belong to a successful organization. Thus, 
morale is high in an organization, the members may disregard orders 
from the superior and make the system work. This, of course, makes 
the administrator “look good.” On the other hand, if morale is not 
high, or if the administrator is not well liked, they may follow die 
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Jelter of the hiv and cause failure of (he organization that may result i 
in discrediting the administrator so that he is transferred or sepa- 
rated, ^ 

Tlius, in an extensive statistical study in industry, BaeJir and 
Ucack- (2) concluded tliat tlie employees attitude toward his im- 
mediate supeiMsor is critically important in the development or 
maintenance of morale. Pay is relatively unimportant, they conclude, 
except that it sets a minimum below rvbich employees will not or can- 
not operate. 

In educaUon, morale has been deBncd as a climate of satisfaction 
arising from good interpersonal relations and a feeling among em- 
ployees that they are progressing hnvard mutually accepted and 
worthivhilc goals (9), Yoder (29), a student of industrial relations, 
described morale as the positive aspect of a condition of which the 
negative side is unrest. Everyone agrees that high morale is desirable 
and that Jt assists in achieving organizational ends. The problem is to 
describe and define the conditions that detennine morale. The evi* 
dence, wirfeh is indicative rather than conclusive, suggests there 
are several factors, one of which is the relationship of an individual 
to his peers and to his immediate supervisor. 

Skills for building morale. It is believed that ^vorking \vith a 
group Is one of the routes to earned leadership. Again and again it 
has been emphasized that consideration is an outstanding character- 
istic of real leaders. They tend to make the individuals \vith whom 
they deal feel comfortable. Consistently, sdiool administrators have 
stated that their training in human relationships has been the weak- 
est part of their preparation programs. 

The most successful leaders are adept at getting committees and 
groups to function so that they think tluough and attack their prob- 
lems. Not infrequently the wife executive is the one who knows 
which individuals to include fa a particular group. Skill in group 
work, sometimes called group dynamics, is a means to an end, not an 
end in itself. 

Administrators may not expect loyalty and “foUoweHbip un- 
less they involve tlieir associates in planning, in co-operative efforts, 
and thus earn the position of leadership that their status position al- 
lows them to seek. Leadership that is achieved is dynamic; that which 
is prescribed is passive. 
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Concepts 


Tesfs of leadership in morale building. Some of the tests of ahil 
ity to build morale are suggested by the following quesUons: 

1. Is the leader willing to overlook the faults in other persons 
make use of their strengths while helping them with their w 

2. Is he able to find some good in everyone? A recent cartoon und«- 

lines this vividly by saying, “Of all the people in the world, I 
Brotlier Joseph least.” ^ . 

3. Is the leader willing to cam his right to leadership witn 
group? 


that 


5 of of- 


some matters that need correction do not become matters c 
ficial record? 

5. Is he willing to follow sound principles of organization? 

6. Does he write out the issues in dealing with persons before m 
ing a decision, or does he rush ahead in authoritarian fashionr 

7. Can embanassment be avoided through private conference o 

those individuals who made mislahes? , 

8. With what land of person are we dealing on this issue? Is 
person tradition-directed, inner-directed, or other-directe<K 

9. Are there power factors in the situation that will influence the e 

cisions? P 

10. Does die administrator have good skill as a discussion leader 

11. Does he always treat others as he would like to be treatedr 


Interpersonal relationships. The extensive research (23) at a 
Western Electric Company has thrown light on morale and inter 
personal relationships. Altogether, the studies extended over 
years and were divided into rivelve periods. Much of the expenme 
concerned a small group of girls who were isolated in a separate 
room and asked to co-operate and work as they felt. During each pa 
riod there was some change in working conditions. Rest periods were 
instituted, the total day shortened, special lunches prepared, a" 
similar changes introduced. Finally, all the innovations were discon- 
tinued and the girls returned to a long work week without rest periods 
or other special considerations. In every period, including the lash 
production increased. Thus there was little or no correlation between 
work output and such thin^ as the intensity of light and length o 
rest period. The explanation seems to lie in the kind of interpersona 
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relations which the girls developed among themselves and with their 
supervisor. They liked to work together in the test room, and the free- 
dom under whicli they worked relieved them of awdety. 

There is no clear-cut ej^erimental evidence that conclusively 
indicates the relationship between employee satisfaction and job 
effectiveness, but it is logical to assume that some such relationship 
does exist (5). Neither could one prove thata Wgh degree of satisfac- 
tion among teachers would result in a good school, but it is unlikely 
that a highly discontented group of teachers would long operate a 
successful s^ool. 

Policies and work conditions. Chase (8) reported a study that 
included 1784 teachers and over 200 school systems in 43 states. His 
findings provide insight into the ways in which administrative poli- 
cies and practices are related to teacher satisfaction. Three-fourths 
of the teachers regarded freedom to plan their work as the most im- 
portant influence on morale. Good salaries and equipment were sec- 
ond in importance, and stimulating professional leadership, which 
gave reception to good work and provided opportunities for teach- 
ers to participate in making polides on salary-scheduling, working 
condiKons, and curriculum problems, \vas ranked third. Interestingly 
enough, some of the factors affecting morale were dearly related to 
some of the characteristics of personnel. Thus, elementary teachers 
tended to have better morale than secondary teachers, women better 
than men, married teachers better than single teachers, those ^vith 
longer tenure in their school system belter than those with shorter 
tenure, and those rated as die more superior teachers better than 
those rated as the less superior. 

Weber (27), in discussuig teacher load, says that, in the eyes 
of teacliers, load is to a large extent a function of the satisfaction 
one derives from teaching. Where morale is high, responsibilities 
do not seem onerous. Tlie National Education Association, in a study 
(18) involving 2,200 teachers, conduded diat. if the teaching load is 
excessive, it appears to be directly related to teaching dissatisfaction. 
Tlie teacliers reported that a WeDcUy, sympathetic principal did much 
to h’ghten what might othendse be a heavy load. 

Consistent administrative behavior. lo the last few years sev- 
eral studies of the hfidwest Adminislration Center at the Univw- 
site of Chicago have approached teacher satisfaction in another 
way. They point up the need for consistency of the administrators 
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behawor. but also indicate that behavior must acMrd svith ‘h® 
er-s expectations of the principal. Tl.is apparently 
an adminUtiator acts as teachers expect him to act, *^ , 1 . 

satisfaction on the part of teachers. The ability to predict a 
or superintendents behavior becomes a me^re of 
curityl Bidwell (5, 6), whose studies were based on ^ , 

naires and 11 mte^vie^vs, concluded tliat teacher satisfaction IS g / 

related to what teachers expect from their administrator an 


perception of his behavior. 

Moyer’s study ( 17) of teachers and principals in four elemOT ^ 
and three secondary schools also suggests the importance o s 
expectations in influencing personnel satisfaction. One goal o 
study was to determine whether lea<d)ers depended more upon e 
principal or more upon the faculty group to satisfy their p^on it) 
needs — in other words, did their attitudes toward authority caus 
them to be more ‘leader-centered” or “follower-centered”? Ano er 
part of the study collected data about the satisfaction teachws 
tually received in their professional relationships Nvith their co 
leagues and their principals. Among other things, Moyer conclu ^ 
that satisfaction was positively correlated with staff agreement m 
their attitudes toward leadership. In schools where there was a homo* 
geneous outlook among teachers and the principal, satisfaction 
high. A large gap behveen the principal’s attitude and die attitu es 


of his staff ^vas accompanied by marked dissatisfaction. 

Teacher expectation. \Vhal kind of behavior do teachers gen 
erally expect from administrators? Juilfs ( 16 ) came to the conclusion 
that morale equals personal interesL Morale studies indicate tn 
administrators ou^t to be competent leaders and that leadership 
must be earned. If an administrator expects to be a leader, he 
have some vision and be able to stimulate those with whom he woj 
and give them support in carrying out new developments. It is nn 
perative, too, that he have honesty and integrity, so that the teachers 
believe that the administrator will treat them wth fairness and ho^n 
esty and so that diey can depend upon his statements complo^^v ' 
Employees w-ant to be recognized as persons of worth and digoi^' 
who are treated as individuals of importance in a democratic 
They w'ant a voice in policy-making that affects their welfare. 
means, in school situations, that participating in the development o 
rating scales, salary schedules, and in-service programs are necessity 
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Emp|o}-ecs «'ant to fed that they have access to the administrator. 
Employees who come to their supervisor, be it a scliool principal or 
a superintendent, must be assured of a courteous and sympathetic 
nearing and an explanation made of ivliy the project cannot be un- 
dertaJeen immediately, if it must be postponed. They may e-xpect to 
help dedde whctlier the matter under consideration should or should 
not be put into action. 

Tliis tends to imply an open-door policy. An open door, of 
coiuTie, is more an attitude of mind than a physical reality. Listening 
to teachcK* ^icvances is also important in its effects on-^norale. Both 
satisfied and dissatisfied teacliers have complaints that must be heard 
sympathetically. If the cause of complaint cannot be removed, the 
teacher must know why. A lack of interest at this point may cause 
unfavorable factors to assume large proportions, causing dissatis- 
faction. Ch.ise (8) concludc<l that any grievance can become a sym- 
bol of injustice, if it is not recognized. 

To capitalize on strengths, the administrator should use each 
member of an organization in the place where he can best serve. 
Some teacJicrs perform leadership functions in other groups, such 
as die church, labor unions, and so forth. In these places they can 
interpret tlie scliool organization in which they are working, if they 
understand their opportunities and plan accordingly. There can be 
a place where everyone can lead— the captain of the track team, tlie 
boy who is not very able intellectually but is the best opener of doors 
for fire drill, and the teacher ivho has special kno^vledge about read- 
ing readincsss although she may know little about art. A “critical 
incident" study of school administrators demonstrated that there is 
more ineffective behavior in administrator-staff relations than in any 
other area. According to the same study, administrators are much 
more effective in the management of fiscal and business affairs than 
in any other. 

Perhaps the factors that affect morale can be summarized as (1) 
the attitude that administrators show toward employees. (2) rela- 
tionships that employees enjoy in informal peer groups, (3) the 
amount of freedom that employees have in planning their work. (4) 
the opportunity that employees have in planning policies that affect 

them, and (5) the attihide of employees to their immediate superiors 

(9). Morale maintenance is also d^endent upon the solution of 
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feet that he wUl have to Usten to out-of-work problems 
as well, i.i interviewers at Western Eleetrie first f 
definite schedule in the interviewing but soon ^ 

let the respondents talk. Often the administrator 
Frequently he must listen to many things and sift from 

points that are important in the organization. be con- 

^ Finally, if an administrator is to be successful, he rnust b 
sistent. Atoittedly, it is better it he has other 
democratic administrator; but even an undemocrahe admin 
if he is consistent at all times, will be understood and c 
specled, if not appreciated. This does not mean, of 
democratic organizaUon the admmistrator can agree wim 
He cannot flit from one opinion to the other but must take a p 
with consistency. 


Morale In Large-Scale Organizations 


i work- 


Up to this point we have dealt largely with morale in 
group setting. There is also the problem of morale in large^ca ® ^ 
ganization. Here the problems center in delegation of ® 
principal may have good morale in a single school, but it w 
shattered if an assistant superintendent interferes in the 
school affairs. Similarly, morale may be high among the 
employees, but if a principal who has participated in the forma 
of policy faUs to interpret the policy correctly, or says, “The cen 
office w’ants us to do it this way,” the possibility of good mora 
throughout the organization is placed in jeopardy. . 

Tlie skills and processes in promoting high morale in large-s 
organizations are no diScrent from those to be used in work-gro^P^' 
Tlicy involve other persons (sometimes outside the organizati ^ J' 


and they are more time-consuming because relationships arc ^ 
direct. Morale in large-scale organizations always involves the ng 
of appeal. The teacher who is dissatisfied with the principal ‘ 
right to talk to the assistant superintendent after he has notified ‘ 
principal. Tims, formal “channels” must be clearly delineated in larg‘d 
scale organizations. “Clianncls” must be used when morale is 


less 
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tively weak and when human relations are bad. \Vhere relationships 
are good, administrators confer “afl over the place” wth employees 
m infonnal manner to expedite r^erations. A principal, for example, 
may call the stock clerk to ask when suppi/es temporarily out of stock 
may be exacted. There are, however, organizational routines, such 
as purchasing, travel, and so forth, where "channels" must always 
be followed or cliaos results. One sign of sophisticated administra- 
tion is to know when "channels” can or cannot be ignored. 

Wlien everyone stays in channels and is unwilling or unable to 
make dedsions in the absence of a directive from a superior or a 
clear interpretation in “regulations,” the road is rutted and everyone 
stays in liis rut — we tiien have bureaucracy at its worst. Such bu- 
reaucracy is found in school systems botli large and small. It is com- 
mon in state governments. Tlie "red tape" encountered in dealing 
%vilJj the Federal Government has caused some universities to ques- 
tion whether or not goi-emment contracts should be accepted at all 

In times of crisis, such as the "hundred days” of the Roosevelt 
administration in 1933, high morale was found in Federal Service. 
Even though authority was not clearly defined and responsibilities 
were delegated in haphazard fashion for the new agencies, yoimg 
men of ability came to Washington to “do something." But when the 
crisis Nvas over, the young men left to enter private business or to 
fake up other careers that offered greater remuneration or less “red 
tape." 

Certainly no organization as large as a state government or a 
large city system can operate without clear channels and certain al- 
location of authority and responsibility. This im-olves fiscal audit, 
say, by state auditors, of city expenditures, and the result is almost 
inevitably friction and at times open warfare. The co-ordination of 
city-state relationships, or of university-Federal Government rela- 
tionships, is a special responsibility of the top executive, which is 
frequently delegated to the business manager. Here again friction 
can develop betiveen. say. a professor, who wshes to cany out a 
research contract and who is unconcerned w-ith “overhead funds, 
and the fiscal officer, who must see that university policy is main- 
tained. In large organizations beHer morale throughout is promot^ 
when Uie work group has a feeling of importance and faith m the 
immediate superior, and when problems are solved, in the mam. at 
the work level. It is not channels which cause the worst in bureauc- 
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racy, but the Mud of persons who frequently find such admmistration 

“hy the numbers" pleasant or perhaps eihilaratin& h-, to many 

^ Morale In the cases. The eases in this book 
aspects of morale. Thus. Superintendent these 

"Headaches and Heartaches.” had instrucbonal problems. ^ 

two situations were dealt svith by different subordinates ^ 
morale of Miss Simms and Mr. Larson. In Case SixteCT, 
ton Dilemma,” Superintendent Marsh was concerned wth ^ 
lum leadership. But he failed to acquaint his colleagues wtn 
desires, and he did not attempt to secure their consent and co^oper 
ation. The result was a community shaken to its roots and uie mo 
ofpersonnelkeenlydisturbed. ^ 

Case Four, “The Sword of Damocles," involves a deviant ^ 
who was careless about gossip regarding his personal life, o' 
Superintendent Kennedy protected the organization and at the sam 
time maintained morale in handling this personnel problem is 
scribed In the case. 


Oevienis in Orgsnizdtien* 

The deviant personality frequently is a “thorn in the fiesh of an 
administrator. The deviant may, and frequently does, threaten mo- 
rale wi thin an organization. Everybody enjoys having other persons 
agree with him on matters that are important or even of little 
tance, hut each has learned by experience that he cannot exp 
everyone to agree ivilh him. Persons who do not agree vidi the 
cepted norm are known as nonconfonnists or deviants, and society 
has dealt %vilh them in many ways. Thus, there are persons " ^ 
deviate so far from the expected norm wth respect to other persons 
property that the)- have ^en judged guilty of crime and are 
cerated in penitentiaries. We also have unfortunate individuals r' 
deviate so markedly that they have been placed in protective custoc) 
in hospitals for the mentally ill or custodial institutions for the care 
of incompetents. Between ^ese groups that have been taken out o 
society', we have all sorts of deviations in individuals. As the Quaker 

• The author is indebted to colleagues who have participated in 
Administiative Behavior Seminar at the Univeraty of Oregon. Norman 
berg and Ludaa Marquis, for many ideas in this section of tiie chapter. i 
interpretations made are solely the responsibility of the writer. 
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is reputed to have said (o his wife, "Everyone is queer but thee and 
me, and sometimes I have my doubts about thee.” 

A nonconformist may deviate from the norms of one group and 
conform to those of another. Certainly he may belong to many 
groups, such as labor unions and church organizab’ons, to which he 
conforms in ^eater or less degree. The nonconformists %vith whom 
this discussion is concerned are of two principal types: (1) the psy- 
chological deviant and (2) the person with unorthodox ideas. This 
is in no sense a catalogue of deviancy. But it classifies a very large 
number of cases that must be dealt with by a school administrator. 

The psyehologicel deviant. Persons suffering from psychological 
dUBcuIties need help and understanding. The success of Alcoholics 
Anonymous demonstrates the value of support and understanding for 
men and women who cannot solve tlieir drinking problems alone. 
Not many school administrators have had eqserience with excessive 
drinkers or drug addicts, for such deviants are uncommon among 
schoolteachers. However, there are estimated to be 3,500,000 prob- 
lem drinkers and 40,000 persons affected ^vith drug addiction in the 
United States. A more common deviant kno^va to all experienced 
school administrators is one of the estimated 8,000,000 psychoneurot- 
ics In the United States, who are hampered in thefr occupations 
and their enjoyment of life by their anxieties, hostilities, and fears. 

A far more difficult deviant and one known to many ej^erienced 
school administrators is the person with psychopadiic disturbances 
or (diaracter disorders, of which there are an estimated 2,000,000 
persons in the United States. An occasional administrator ^viIl also 
have had an experience svith one of the estimated 1,000,000 p^chot* 
ics in the United States. Some three-quarter million of these two 
groups axe in one kind of custody or another. 

Perjoral/ties of psyebological devlents. Many deviants are 
chronic complainers. They have headaches and numerous ilbesses 
(frequently not diagnosable by a physician); Uiey may have chronic 
fatigue, which liinders their effecUveness as teachers or makes their 
personal lives less satisfactory than need be. Sometimes they develop 
ulcers, asthma, or allergies under the stress of living. Still others are 
worriers. They are tense, ovei-conscienlious persons who are too 
much concerned with the smaller details of life. Such a ^on may 
feel snubbed if someone fails to say, "Good morning. Or perhaps 



. . 

such a person cannot sleep because she gave a student an unsatis ac- 

‘“"^Atototrators are Uhely. too, to meet persons 'v''0 

centered, narcissistic people svho manipulate those 

gain their ends. Frequently *ey are unable to (^bhsh s 

deep relationships among their acquaintances. They ^ 

Iheh families and associates and take to various escajms or 

various attacks against others, such as excessive, gossipy, 

tale-bearing or ov'eraggressiveness. The none wor is another 

although he does not ordinarily spread dissension or bring P 

piness to anyone but himself. . 

Such persons sometimes tend to rationalize away tlieir 
or mistakes. “They are all out of step but Jim.” said a fond 
her son on parade. They overcompensate for Uieir errors. 1 / 

lead to feelings of failure and frustration. They project their a 
onto the actions of others. “I would have made it if Tom hadn 


me down,” is not an uncommon statement. ^ 

Such reactions become deeper in the case of psychotic ’ 

and only trained and skilled observers can say when personne 
come badly disturbed and need professional psychiatric ’ 

Many persons in every organization need someone to ° 
they can unburden themselves. Frequently only the cathartic e e 
of talking svill solve the problem. “I feel better just to have sm | 
is a common statement. The problem may be a family difficu ty* 
financial worries, or a deep-seated personal problem, to mention o ) 
a few. Every organization needs access to psychiatric service 
persons who are seriously disturbed and need expert profession 
help. Sometimes the persons require leaves-of-absence. In extreme 
cases, rehabilitation in a mental hospital is indicated. An adminis^a 
tor need not be a clinical psychologist; he needs to understand w 


such services are needed. 


Need for referral. The "line of demarcation” between someone 
who needs a sympathetic and diplomatic listener who can 
the path of a deviant and one who needs professional help is not 
ways clear. A principal who has good rapport with his staff nan^ 
frequently find someone on the faculty who can give the necessar) 
friendship. Sometimes listening is enough. For some women, um^ 
strained tears are helpful, but it is hard on the principal. There are 
some men who respond to “What do you want me to do? Kick yn^ 
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teeth out?" But such rough treatment is successful probably less than 
once m one thousand times. To indicate some of the cases djat need 
referral, a few illustrations arefumi^ed. 

1. The depressed person. This type ranges all the way from the 
feed teacher who says, "Thank God. it’s Friday” to the person so 
despondent he or she commits suicide. It does little or no good to 
suggest a vacation or a change of scenery to a seriously depressed 
person. For the mildly depressed person, a good m'ghts sleep or a 
trip is frequently sufficient. TTie trick svidi depression is to secure 
professional help in time. The sensitive (and sometimes lucl^) ad- 
ministrator does get them to apsychiatrist in time. 

2. The split personality. All of us exhibit traces of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr, Hyde from time to time. Probably no one is always die same 
serene personah'ty unless it be PoIIj’anna, and she probably was an 
umnleresting and not quite human person. It is only when schizo- 
phrenia is so marked that the victim cannot return to reality, or lives 
more in the world of phantasy tlian in the present, that professional 
help is necessary. Many such persons have returned from mental 
hospitals willing and able to icad useful and productive h'ves in the 
classroom. 


3. The pathological liar. Ring Lardner has given us an example 
in "Alibi Jke" of a baseball player who simply couldn't tell the truU). 
The hilarious story results in impossible situations, many of which 
are pathetic rather than humorous. All of us tend to “stretch the 
truth” from time to time. It is only human to rationalize our mistakes. 
In dealing wth mild deviancy. the administrator need not point out 
inconsistencies of the "teller.” It is sufficient to summarize the facts 
and to understand, when the inability to tell the truth is veiy marked. 


that it is time for professional help. 

4. The persecuted person. All of us at times feel unappreciated 
by our superiors, colleagues, or families. Sometimes the persecution 
is realj more often it is fancied. Calm counseling usually is sufficient 
for most persons. For those with fixed delusions of persecution, it is 
necessary to get psychiatric help- Olfaer%vise they are most likely to 
deteriorate and deviate so markedly that they cannot be useful. 

How much devIaHon con be tolerated? The answer deprads 
to some e.xtent on how much of the iodiWdual's life is wntroUed by 
the group. Less deviation from some standards would ^ possible 
in a boaidtog school thon in a day school More deroahon can be 



tolerated in a large urban school than in a small village «bool More 
deviation will be tolerated among industrial workers than w 
allowed among rural teachers. Not only the work group but me 
community determines Uie allow.ablc deviation. More tolerance can 
he expected in the graduate school than in an elementary school, a 
many schools, both the social and professional life rue so clos ) 
woven that marked dovi.ation results in rejection or cliimnation. 1 i . 
a teacher with strong fundamentalist religious beliefs usufu y wa 
readily acceptable. But if he works zealously to convert oOiers m me 
faculty, he will probably he rejected. Tlic dcvianc)' may become so 
unacceptable to all that a transfer is necessary. 

\Vhat can a deviate do? He can withdraw from llie group. MOf 
frequently he will Bght the group. Principals who consider Uic super- 
intendent to be reactionary or outmoded frequently play this danger^ 
ous and unethical game; sometimes they win. Frequently the devaan 
abandons or conceals his deviation and follows tlio way of the 
Probably the best action is to join the group and work toward ^ 6 
changes he considers desirable. The practice of many school adn^ 
istrators in working and broadening the vision of individual members 


of the Board over a period of years is a case in point. , 

It is clear that those who deal with psychological deviants, an 
all administrators must do so, need to know their personnel. Not on y 
must they know them in order to recognize and counsel deviants, bu 
also, if need be, to select others to take their place. If the deviati^ 
gets to the point where it is intolerable, the administrator must 


prepared to transfer, to dismiss, or to refer for treatment. 

In many cases of psychological deviation, an administrate, 
typically a principal, is among the first to become aware of tlie pm 
lem. While treatment in a school system can be performed better oy 
a consultant who does not have responsibilities in rating, separation, 
or promotions, fine counseling has been and will continue to be done 


by principals and superintendents. 

The unorthodox thinker. Probably the unorthodox tliinker is t ® 
most frequent and the most needed nonconformist. In academic lit® 
such a person is necessary and may even be priceless. If his imortho- 
dox beliefs are in the economic or political sphere, he may be ^ 
dared a Communist or possibly a “fellow-traveler.” Our history ^ 
studded with the names of persons who have been persecuted, dis 
graced, or even killed for unorthodox beliefs. Billy Mitchell, whose 
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totter'’ n ymdiaited, ,vas dtateed by the mill- 

Over hvo thousand years ago Socrates said ( 21, pp. 113- 


^ not going to argue for my onto sale, 
^mk, but {or yours, that you may not sin against the 
or iightly reject his boon, by condemning me. For if you kill 
ine you will not easily find another like me who, if 1 may use such a 
mtUcrous figure of speech, am a sort of gadflv, given to the state by 
and the state is a great and noble steed who is tardy in his 
motions owing to his veiy size, and requires to be stirred into life. 
I am that gadfly which God has attached to the state, and all day 
long and in all places am ahvays fastening upon you, arousing and 
persuading and reproaching you. And as you will not easily find 
another like me, I would adviM you to spare me. I dare say that you 
may feel irritated at being suddenly awakened when you are caught 
napping, and you think that If you were to strike me dead as Anj-tus 
advises, which you easily mignl, then you would sleep on for the 
remainder of your lives, unless God in bis care of you sent jou 
another gadfl}*. 


The Athenians forced Socrates to driak the hemlock and, witijout 
meaning to do so, gave him immortality. Perhaps at tliis point no 
more dramatic illustration can be found or, indeed, is needed. 

The assumption is made here that, in a democratic society, 
cultural change is necessary and desirable, and, in a world such as 
ours, cultural isolation is impossible. Isolation means stagnation and 
kck of groNvth. Generally, social scientists agree tliat societies that 
havepermitted an influx of new ideas Iiave tolerated greater deviation 
than societies that have not exhibited cultural change. 

Hie importance of nonconformity in ideas is more important in 
educational institutions tlian in business or industry. Every university 
worthy of the name has a number of ‘’indigestibles” who help keep 
the administration honest and frequently uncomfortable. Almost al- 
ways they are difficult to live with; always tiiey serve as a reminder 
that ideas are important and that conformi^ is not necessarily a 
virtue. The reasons for encouraging nonconformlt)* are underscored 
in a dissenting opinion by Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes (1): 


If you b.ivc no doubt of your premises or your power and want 
a certain result u-ilh all your heart, you naturally express your 
in law and SNveep a'vay aU opposition. To allow opposition by s^ch 
seems to indicate that you dunk the speech topotent. as when a 
man says that he has squared the cirde. or that you do not caro 
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wholeheartedly lor the resull. or that you ^ Ks OTsS 

or your premises. But when men have realized that lime i P 

many fig^Ung faiths, they may come to even more tlun they 

believe the very foundations of their owm conduct tliat . , 


believe the very lounuauons oi uicn ““V .t,- u»st 

good desired is better reached by free trade 
test of truth is the power of the tltought to get itself accep 
competition of the market, and that truth is die only grou P® 
which their wishes safely can be carried ouL That at any ra 


wnicn Uieir wiancs aaiciy — -- ^ „„ »,mpri- 

theory of our Constitution. It is an experiment, as all Me is an ^ 
menL Every year if not very day we have to wager . 


menL Every year if not very day we have to wager uu 
upon some prophecy b 


experiment is part of our system I tliink that wc s..._ ^ 

vigilant against attempts to check the expression of opiniims • 
loathe and believe to be fraught with death, ^ 


loaine ana ueueve lu w . 1 nress* 

minently threaten immediate Interference with the lawful ana p 
ing purposes of the law that an immediate check is require 


mg purposes 
the country, 


Conformity, Educational organizations are at a crossroads of 


conformity and nonconformity. One of their major functions 
conserve and perpetuate the cultural heritage. But if this be the ^ 


function, then a democratic society will ultimately pass away. 

lally Important function, is to prepare individuals 


The 

to 


second, and equally Important , _ 

become members of a dynamic, complex, and plural society. Preps 


ration for this second function implies the ability to analyze, o 
dent acts, which frequently deman 


criticize, and to create independent acts, which frequently c 
nonconforming behavior and unorthodox ideas on the part of bo ^ 
school personnel and lay citizens. Under the American system o 
education, the school is closely identified with the values of ® 
community, and the policies of the school are set %vithin the commu 
nity. Since educational policy decisions are made continuously at a 
levels, no other government organization has such intimate conta 
xvith its clientele; even the action of a janitor may be as important ^ 
those of the superintendent. This often means that there is less po^s*' 
bility for long-range perspectives, the issues are felt immediately, 
and the community pressures demand solution. It also means that in- 
fringement upon the community norms \viW be almost instanUy 
challenged, and teachers and administrators are well aware of this 
and, therefore, are less inclined to promote new ideas. Thus, sch<^ 
employees encounter many significant problems at the crossroads 
of conformity and nonconformity. 

In a mibtary organization, nonconformity cannot be tolerat > 
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smce policy-making takes place at a high organizational level and 
the goals of the organization usually depend on the unquestioned 
carrying out of decision. The United States Military Forces are much 
more democratic than those of Nazi Germany or Communist Russia, 
but they are much less democratic organizations than are desirable in 
civilian life. In a school, where policy is made at every level, auto- 
cratic administration is much more likely to make for ineffidency. 

An individual active in public administration needs to have 
greater safeguards than do individuals in some other organizations. 
Too often because of loyalty oaths. legislative investigations, or com- 
munity pressures, the public administrator is likely to become a 
second-class citizen. Yet public administration is an area in which 
democratic values ace on parade every day, llie individual is by ne- 
cessity under great public scrutiny, and his future career is more 
closely linked with his present position than in most occupations. 
Thus, the removal of the nonconformist and the dissenter in public 
schools ought to be hedged wth both legal and procedural stand* 


At tlie same time, it is necessary to distinguish behveen unortho* 
doxy and conspiracy. No rational system would willingly or know- 
ingly allow for Its own downfall. Conspiracy can never be condoned. 
Unless the unorthodox ideas involve revolution, the remedy is more 
discussion. 

Tlie unorthodox person must be %vilUng to pay the price for 
deviancy. If his ideas are proved to be false or without foundation, 
he may expect at least ridicule, public scorn, or even professional 
oblivion. The right to choose conformity or deviaacy belongs to tlje 
individual. 

The paradox of education. The school or university has a num- 
ber of functions, one of which is to pass on the cultural heritage of 
the race. Thus, in any university one can find in the minds of the 
faculty or in the books of the hbrary whatever the race has learned in 
a period of recorded history. This by nature makes the institution the 
conservator of knowledge and tends to make it a conservative in- 


stitution. , f t f 

In the university, and to a lesser extent in the secondaty school, 
there is a second function: to teadi the people to make a bring as 
doctors, nurses, journalists, businessmen, and educators. It also has 
the responsibility of teadiing them to live belter by attending con- 
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certs, atMetic contests, and exhibits of paintings, by making them 

cognizant of the better aspects of civilized Imng. 

* An educaUonal institution has the somewhat paradoxrcal 
sibility of teaching young people to solve the problerns w = 
teachers are not equipped or not bright enough to solve. If p 
leaders knew how to eliminate war or the fear of war, they wouio oo 
SO immediately. U the doctors had the cure for cancer, they 
proceed forthwith in its application. Since there are countless 
2ons concerning which we do not have the answers, the schoo m 
educate young people to solve the problems which the presen ge 
eration has not solved. This demands a certain amount of inven ly 
ness. It is no accident that a large number of scientists who 
on the development of nuclear fission were young men, who i o 

know that the problem couldn’t be solved,” and it is no acci ent 

in the development sections of industrial organizations the 
ers are likely to be young men. Thus, in an educational institution 
deviant with radical ideas roust be protected so long as he 
threaten the establishment of the organization or threaten to e 
down the foundationstones of our society. Such action ^ 

courage on the part of our administrators and thoughtfulness on 
part of our supporting public. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Administering Change 


lie that tcUt not ajyphj new rcmcdlrji must expect netP 


ceils. 


Dices' 


The current decades arc chnrnclerizcd by ® , 

ity of change that men have never experienced before- The industn 

revolution of the current period is so great in its scope and 
that the industrial revolution of the nineteenth century 'vill ^ J 
by comparison looh like a slight wave in societal development. 

The current industrial revolution Is the result of a more dir 
or conscious effort by men to effect change than were dcv'clopmen 
heretofore. Man is seeking to improve the lot of man. With this 
men everywhere are demanding change. To a remarkable extent ® 
demand is world-wide, reaching areas that only a few decades ago 
would have been untouclied by de\'elopmcnls in other parts of the 
world for many years. Man is giving his most direct attention ^ 
scientific change. It is here, through research, that he has learn 
how to break through barriers and constantly to explore new fron- 
tiers. The effects of these scientific advances on man himself, on ho" 
he functions as a member of society, and on changes needed in so- 
cietal functioning are explored much less. In the technical aspects 
of science, he feels secure and pushes forward. In the area of relations 
of men to the scientific changes and in the area of relations among 
men, he is much less secure. 

But whether man understands the changes that are occurring 
and that \vill occur as a result of the advancements in science, there 
can be little doubt that the vast changes that are in process "iU 
a marked influence on man and his manner of living. Confronteu 
with these facts, he can either attempt to ride with the tides or he can 
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was then very different. E ““ ™ fuitudcs, institutions, and prac- 
be ol questionable '^>“= ^ „ ” probable, however, that men 

lices great changes have oc ^ ent day as a 

Jerl “drSrX —.0 d-an Uie^.e lile ol fflty years 

“*%^Eru';:\eehnolcgicalcl^gewh.h,.as.^^^^^^ 

frequently wonders whether soci are the social changes 

en^ghtoholdthesocietytogethenln^^^ 

that are occurring the ,o another as might have been 

thinldngln terms °f , jpction and communication? Can 
defensible in an earher ag P would Ulce to be un- 

we espect to be “"'1'"'° ^,1 a„„„„t of our productive power 

derstood when we use such 

to meet the needs of men changing toward? Becenlly. m 

And what type of world ^ „„,^“conomieally underde- 

eonsldering programs ^ Ja „f Unng. a colleague po.nliJ 

veloped nations to raise ,a,j ,he small, independent 

out that we encourage them ,way from this m- 

farmer, although we defensible? Are we scelmg hj 

sHtutlon of our past. Is ths ^ nostalgia, 

them an institution regarding .Jirection. then in what dirci^ 

we are no. to help them to m^e m <h“ tandlcd 

lion? 11 agricultural P^™ then what decis,on.mal..ng 

role in the enterprise? Orisne 
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deal with the vast organization of which he is a part? ^\^iat changes 
are necessary in educaUon as a result of the industrial development 

^e>-ond these questions of socioeconomic relationships 
the nation there are many others whidi may be demanding ' 
change in education. Among these are: the tremendous worla-wn e 
population explosion; the demand of all peoples for respect an op 
portimity; the reduction or elimination of distance on tlie ^ 
the relat^ glimpse into space; the continued growih of abi ity o 
produce and the related difficulties of distribution; the concern or 
the indiridual in a time when there are s'ast pressures cncoura^g 
conformity. 


Assumptions 

In turning to an examination of the question of change and 
relation of the administrator to it, some assumptions 
made.^ The assumptions, based upon past experience, follow’. 
are not necessarily firmly established and may well be modified m 
the light of subsequent experience.* They do, how-ever, offer a base 
forthou^t 

1. Change is inevitable. This assumption w’ould appear estab- 
lished if one accepts the concept that both indhiduals and institutions 
seek to maintain an equilibrium. The mlerrelatedness of people and 
institutions and the momentum of technological advance in nnr 
w’orld make social adaptation and readjustment ine\'itable. Even the 
attempt to escape, in itself, produces change. The idea that a society 
mi^t “freeze" with certain forms for an indefinite period, as ap- 

I The sah}«* of change is an ertremdy complex one. Many interrelated ^ 
interacting factors are im-olved in iL This was shown in the important stncu» 
on adaptability and related matters carried out by Paul Nfoit and those associaled 
with him. It is a subject that can be approached from the point of vie"' 
organization, fin an c e, public ojamon, statute, administrative structure, mores, 
political theoy, or one of a number of other bases. In view of the limited sp^ 
available, and espeoally because of the central significance of people to ^ 
process of diange, it is matters of personnel that have been selected for 
in this diapter. This approach is recognized as a limited but also as a 
fundan»ental one. Many problems whirh. for example, appear to be BUttCTS « 
organization or finance are basically matters of the values, the security, and tW 
competencies of people. 

2 For an racdlent analj-sis and summary of the research on sodai change 
from vanotw fields of human endeavor, see the book by Uppitt, Watson, 
WesUev'f.). ^ 
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peared to be the case in past societies, appears increasingly unlikely. 
Certainly in the dynamic American setting, such a condiOon is not 
easily imagined. 

2. Desirable change is not inevitable. Despite the fact that 
the change appears certain, it is not inevatable that the change occur- 
ring be desirable. It may he change that reflects an attempt to escape 
facing tlie real problems of the society. A sharp shift in the direction 
of science and mathematics in our schools would be change, but 
change of questionable soundness. In a world marked by inabilities 
of men to work together, the further emphasis on science as the 
highest intellectual frontier or diallenge could be disastrous. Con- 
ceivably, also, our schools could move in the direction of a content' 
fact emphasis rather than a process-behavior emphasis or a balance 
bohveen tliese widi great resulting harm. 

3. Basic to a consideration of change are the value systems of 
the individuals and the society concerned. Unless the value systems 
and commitments are clearly A'seeroed and influence the behavior of 
those in a position to lead, men are unlikely to grapple in an adequate 
manner wlUi problems of change. The value system is essential as 
a base both for considering the desirabili^ of any cliange and for 
planning any steps desired to bring about or to facilitate change. 
The value system is one of the most difficult matters with \vhich to 
deal, since it is central in the organism and not readily modified. A 
significant consideration is that tlie value systems to which persons 
and groups are committed become a rich source of security (2). 

4. Social change can be effected. With an adequate knowledge 
of men and their institutions, change can be planned and adiieved. 

It should be recognized that in many situations inadequate knowl- 
edge is available to enable man to effect it His efforts may still be 
marked by much trial-and-error learning.* 

5. Desirable social (educaUonal) change is difficult to effect. 
Tlie e.vtreme comple.tity of individuak, Uie variation among individ- 
uals, and the many group and organizational forces that relate to 
planned change make it a most complex problem.* Many of Uie cases 


effecUng changes in a factory. Abo see the work by EHwtf (&/. 
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in this book illustrate the difficulty that confronts the leader in edu- 
cation. Case One, “The Valley City Consolidation Is^e, and CM 
Seventeen, “Changing the Curriculum at Southside, are goo 
amples of the difficulties encountered in achieving desirable change. 

The school administrator in a community that has little 
for quality education and for marimum development of its cml en 
is confronted with a difficult problem. Such a situation may invo ve 
the refurbishing of values by the community or the building o new 
ones. This attempt to change values may conflict with the wis es o 
the major power structures. The teaching staff may be quite divi e 
on the issue and on procedures that are judged effective for coping 
\vith the problem. As Zander (13) has noted, proposed changes 'svUl 
mean quite different things to different people. Thus, many 
that are or may appear irrelevant to the administrator may marhe y 
affect the course of change. Tensions between the administrator an 
teachers, or between groups of teachers and parents, will have a 
bearing on the procedure to be employed. How the feelings of yanous 
groups can create tension that influences change can be seen m 


Sixteen, “The Riverton Dilemma. , 

6. Effective educational change is closely related to 
programs of study and research in schools and school systems. Sue 
research pertains both to the proposed change and to the processes 
to be employed in achieving it. Much must be learned, not only oy 
those initiating change, but also by those who sanction and those vy 
implement change, if the process is. to be well understood and if 
is to be effectively planned and completed. The cases in this 
offer many illustrations of inadequate study and understanding bo 
of the matter under consideration and of the related individuals an 


processes. 

7. Change in individuals and institutions has some of the same 
characteristics. Both individuals and institutions seek stability, a"®* 
as Coffey and Golden (4) have noted, both have certain "boundary' 
maintaining” characteristics.* Both inevitably change and yet he* 
quenlly resist change vigorously. Both are complex in their operation, 

•'For an ercellcnl treatment of the psj'chological forces and 
change wi^n an institution, see the work of Coffey and Golden 
g^ve attention to such matters as individual change process, tension and , 
charactcmtlcs of institutional groups, and group membenhip and »o 

change. Tlic dynamics of the processes of change are viewed as they rcla 
attempts to restore equilibrium. 
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and they change as a result of a complex of factors that play upon 
llie organism and are in turn played upon by it. Botli have commit- 
ments” that significantly affect behavior. Note, for example, the 
struggle that the informal groups iniUated against the introducUon of 
a proposed change in Case Seventeen, “Clianging the Ciimculum at 

Soutliside.” . , , j., r 

8 Change is facilitated through knowledge and breadth of ex- 
perience. The mere knowledge that there ere ether ways ot meeting a 
problem may open the rvay to change. Wider hioivkdge “d 
?neo may alio facilitate cliange in that the propose new conibon 
may not appear so forbidding. The “4““® 

teacher organization, for erample. might be better “M® 
plate a change if he could still envision a sabs actery " 

and could s« the odoeational service strenglhened, 
contains threats to roles that aeate anrie^ “'’SSni™ 

With broader knowledge and toowtdga may in some 

is reduced. Yet it must be rewgnted that tuewiea^ y 
cases result in resistance to change bemuse of “ 
impUcations of the chmge for “ ^^general norms 

0 , S«"Sr'':;’TheTnaeX^v^ ‘husLerfere ufth 

may undesirably reduce the range ot aw 

experimentation and ^ ^ ^ he ],as made under varying 

tlirough the variety of that he i as -controlled” 

circu4tances. In a sense var.at.ons m pracUce 
experiments in the vast laborati^ ire to bring the lower per- 

comes to be knONvn, far less emphasis upon the 

formers up to the norms. There IS re individuals 

desirability of norm. There would appear to 

and institutions to greatly ex ^ ^ standard 

be an almost inevitable tendency tendency, unless countered, 

by many individuals and groups. imnortant stimulant. Are our 

m'yresil.in change itself losingam^Mmpo*”*^^^ 

high sdiools, for esample, higher levels of edoca- 

than clarifying goals and mo S s}^lem have 

tional acliievement? Does cac 

a unique quality' related to 1 h modificabon of related 

10. Muelr change is ^^^"^peoacl,. Possibly Mr. BeU 
sitnaUons ratlrer than Uirough “ ^ s„„,taide, could 
iu Case Seventeen. "Changmg the Cumeu 
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have led in more rapid curriculum change through Brst ccnteimg 
attention upon a study of needs of students or concerns of teachers 
ralherthan“offering”aplan. , 

Relatively simple changes may, of course, be effected through 
direct action. Even in a complicated change, a direct approach may 
also be talcen, but generally it would not stand alone but rather woul 
be a part of a complex set of actions. The educational service is 
cially complicated, pertaining as it does to children and youth an 
being participated in by parents and community as well as by ihcwe 
with a legally prescribed responsibility. Frequently, therefore, ® 
administrator may look to himself and to others involved in the siwa- 
tion when questioning the desirability of a given practice. Consider- 
able exploration may well precede action, and direct action may come 
late and only as one element of a totality. 

To decide the specific approach needed, a consideration of the 
organization or institution as a totality rather than as a series of rela- 
tively separate elements is required. Elements both inside the organ- 
ization and outside of it must be recognized. There must be ^ 
awareness of the fact that even a matter which appears to have little 
relationship to the contemplated change or a matter that may appe^*^ 
to be rather unimportant may prove to be other\vise. A grasp of the 
social setting as a whole can give the administrator a reasonable se- 
curity based upon knowledge and imderstanding — a security that 
cannot be achieved in any odier manner and that is a basic element 
in effective leadenhip. 


Blocks fo Desirable Change 

^Vhile some of the blocks to change have been suggested in the 
assumptions made above, it is desirable to identify them directly* 
Although they will be listed separately, it should not be assumed that 
they operate alone. Actually, a configuration of the blocks frequently 
influences a situation when needed change is not forthcoming. 

1. Lack of knowledge of xxiried practices, plans, and courses of 
action. Lack of knowledge remains a major deterrent to change. This 
fact needs to be kept in mind in such periods as the present, when 
much attention is given to other factors. The individual w'ho knows 
no other w’ay of doing something, who has experienced no other so- 
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ciety and its approaches to a problem, may be limited in his vision. 
Tlie undesirable features of parochialism, which have long been 
recognized, remain. , 

Knowledge may be lacking not only in the case of individuab. 
Stahls leaders also may be lacking in knowledge, and the teacher 
group or the community may be in the same condition. 

Lowledge is imporiant both refereDce to the p^cular 
service or urea that is under consideration and also mth 
noDroaches that may be made to a problem in attempting to effect a 
solution. Knowledge of oneself and of ottiers and •>>“ 
is necessaoi. if desirable change is to be elfeeted. For the admmutta 

torinterested in change, knowledge is imperative —--nj rint 

Tick 0 / ability to aorb tagclber. It most be ““J 

knowledge of a subject or even of h^ve little 

enough. It is possible to have extended knowledg > 
of the ability that is essential if a ^ e,cellent a knowl- 

ils procedures. Tlie people o Fran« “P ^ 
edge of politics and econom.es as those of En£and. 1 ^ ^ 

possiblybebetterinfonned.Butthey Somehow they lack nec- 

an ability to function for skills that provide an 

essary common commitments an society. The English may 

essSiiol cement 

speak of -muddling- through, but what Way a 

be an important ingredient in s^ community and school to work 

The ability of a school staff or of a , c^jily achieved nor 

together in a highly ““f Ae element^f a gestalt, in 

readily retained. It has abou is jr is easier to recog- 

that it is something beyond tlie wm o P ^ ^presents a certain 
nize as being present or absent an ^ ^ tliemselves con- 

balancing or interrelating of -"-r rf change. It. therefom. 

tinue at the same tune to be in P tliat it is not to be 

must be constantly sought, though It be^^ „ 

attained in .any Used form “ '“S.bUebkelihoodtbat 

elements and more knowledg^ 

it cannot be precisely prescribed ^ contributed grea ) 

The public schools f. rj“^%.bo can work together Our 

toward the development cd for education with dm 

diversity as a people ^Pi’J^^jTeaders. groups of teachers, and 
purpose. Yet association wiin s« 
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citizen committees constantly rev'eals sbocldng illustrations of people 
who have little competence in this regard- A major responsibility of 
the administrator is assisting staff and citizens to dev’elop competence 
in working together to aehiev'e desirable change. 

3. Lack of adequately defined common purposes or commit- 
ments. This lack was notable in Case Sixteen, “llie Riverton Di- 
lemma.” Here the superintendent and teachers appeared to lack 
common purposes, and teachers engaged in rumor-spreading regard- 
ing "progressive educaticm.” 

Much that is done in any socriely and by any people reflects a 
past need or purpose rather than a present one. The almost ineNitable 
tendency of institutions to foimali^ suggests that the forms continxie 
past the point of usefulness. WTiile must be recognized, it is also 
important to note that institutionalization is essential if significant 
ch^ge is to be effected. The clarification of goals and the des'elop- 
ment of commitments by the \'ari<ras parties involved appear to be 
an essential base for change. Unless these occur, individuals tnox'e in 
diverse ways, and change, which is sought, cannot be effected. Since 
institutions often do not have the commitment of people who were 
not involved in their initial establishment and de%'eIopment, proce- 
dures must be folimved to refurbbh commitments. This is one of the 
most dsfBcult tasks of the leader. It involves the energizing of people* 
because salue s)’stcms are forces of cnerg)' and emotion. It pertains 
to the central rather than the peripheral aspect of the man. Thus, 
the process is more than knoxvlcdge; it is the force that gives the 
knowledge and ability* to work together a social significance. This is 
not quickly achie>-ed. 

It is to be noted that a lack of commitments may characterize an 
indiWdual. But it may also characterize a school staff, a communit)', ot’ 
a nation. Many of our communiUcs do not pursue vigorously the com- 
mitments Uiat Ihej' profess. It can only be condud^ that thev* have 
not dcs-cloped or re-established their commitments so that the)' may 
be something more than verbalisms. Probably their professions are 
not their true commitments. It is encouraging to note that many re- 
cent criticisms of the scliools reveal a concern about purposes- The 
criticisms, tliereforc, constitute a base for a re-eiamination of 
poses and the clarification of coirunitmenls. 

4. Inadequate norms. Norms that are developed and accepf^^ 
generally tend to reflect past practice. This is inevitable because d 
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ihe very meaning of “norm.” When tfie si^ificance of norms in be- 
havior is realized, the powerful block to change tliat they constitute 
can be readily appreciated. Norms regarding both a practice witli 
which one is concerned and regarding the manner in wliicli attempts 
at change are made are important. Tlie significance of inadequate 
norms is further emphasized when attention is given to tlie fact that 
frequently norms become standards. In the case of many individuals 
and groups, norms may be more powerful than the commitments re- 
ferred to in "3” immediately above. In fact, maintammg the status 
quo as reflected in the norm may become the commitment. WhUe 
norms properly inBuence commitments and purposes, the 
lor end others interested in change must go back 1“ 
a base for critically evaluating existing norms and for conceiving 

“”rS"?r;;f.osec..rit-,.Tl.eprohlemsrf^ 

in reference to change. Tl.ere is both the f 

tutcl the security that may or may not to^e’^chanee in 

more, security 

prospect or may have only a most ' | ^ jUietie satisfao- 

Then, too, "too great secun^ ot ® 1,^- as is insecurity, 

tfon with what is may be as large change unless 

GeneraUy. an individual and a I try the 

they have adequate feelmgs of secimty tion is essenUal. 

unwed. Tlms.\ background of S Jpated 

Security also must be able to be percei tension among mem- 

In a group in which there is desirable change 

bers. and lack of conEdence in of changes, 

is not likely. Insecurity '““j.. jji, - the Ubrarian with the 
In Case Thirteen, "The Botatmg 'The Biver- 

new assignment was a toeat t^]„m resulted In much 

ton Dilemma," the evaluation of the enm 

feeling of insecurity. , -new” development 

Tlie diffleuWes related to superintendent 

is faced arc found in many „„ i„ the process of 

of schools and the organiaed b i d jg^tot tlie super- 

making changes. Tlie group may t“J“dlination, real or imag- 
intendent because of past “uy in agreement with Uic 

ined. Tlie superintendent may he 

idea that the profession should p y 
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matters. At the same time, he may l>c rather inscairc in tlic face of a 
proposed change, for he cannot help wondering how his m%Ti position 
will he affected, and he may not he sure that the new developments 
will improve the educational scn'ice. Tlicreforc, he is likely to assume 
that the past relationships, which he knows, arc more conducive to 
a strong educational service. 

Security is thus much more than security in the specific matter 
under consideration. It relates sharply to tlic past experiences of the 
individual and the profession, Irolh in the school and in ll>c larger 
societ)'. It is a matter of “feeling" pcrh.aps more tlian of actual status. 
^Vllal is felt is real, however, and can be a posvcrfid influence on be- 
haNaor. 

6. Role concepts. Frequently change involves a change in role 
expectations on the part of a number of people or grotjps, and con- 
cepts of role arc not modified easily. Consider, for example* a super- 
intendent and teachers* group where the question at issue is a pre* 
cedure for salary-schedule development. Should Uic superintendent, 
the teaching group, a citizens' group appointed by the board of edu- 
cation, or a committee of representative teachers, administrators, 
board members, or citizens of special competence and interest take 
the IniUativc in doing the essential studies? If a committee is chosen, 
does this procedure challenge the role of the superintendent as die 
exeaitive oIEcer of the board of education? If the superintendent 
takes the initiative, does this not challenge the role of a mature pro* 
fessional group? In Case Fourteen, “The Case of a Tenacious Super- 
intendent,” there were sharp differences between the role of the 
superintendent as seen by the old and as seen by the new groups in 
the community. The superintendent was not sure of the role ex- 
pectaHons of the board of education, and he tlioueht a great deal 
about the role he should fill. ^ 

*^6 conflicts in role produce tension, fear, and misunderstanding 
Md ^us may block desirable changes. On the other hand, conflicts 
m role may stimulate much change over a period of time. Probably 
rigidly established roles about which there is little or no disagree- 
ment, as well as sharp conflict in role expectations, both tend to work 
agamst change because of the deadening power of status quo in the 
one instance and because of the resultant insecurities in the other. 

7. Lack of leadership competency. The complexity of the lead- 
ership task is apparent when the admmistraUon of change in the 
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school and communit)' is considered. Even when full recognition is 
given the various other forces and factors that relate to tire process of 
change, the significance of the leader remains. For it is the leader or 
those sharing leadership with him wIk> must have: essential knowl- 
edge concerning the matter considered for change and concerning 
processes by which change may be effected; ability to help a group 
overcome its failures and achieve mature group status; understmd- 
ing of the percepdons of various individuals and groups in the school 
and in the community; ability- to help groups and individuals ex- 
amine and strengthen their commitments; understanding nf state 
feelings, and competence in acliieving tliat measure of security that 
facilitLs change; awareness of the impact of norte on beta™r 
and skill in analyzing and improving norms or in helpmg “ P 

dothis;understandmgnfhimseU(mn.ives)andofh.srnlcandnlto 

of others in the process of change. All 3 

competence in the co-ordination of energies ase up P . 
communication, and motivation that j^du^ a c . ^ ^ 

growth, So significant and difficult Is the tek of 

^understandab!ethatAdams(l,pp.207.«)hassajdtk,t 

Unn Is -not only the faculty upon which social stability rests, but Is, 
possibly, the highest faculty of tlie faculty- is 

It would be unrealistic to suppose th. A^e status lead- 

highly developed in large achieved it in abundant 

ers of educational systems have genera ) in-service 

measure. The svidespread concern regarding tl e P 
preparation of administrators is 'f 
remains to he done in the area o se g 
meet Uiis challenge more effecUvely. A “"y “ 

reveal lack of cert.ain leadership coropetencie . P j ? j 

more striking illustrations '■’^Tcrhtr 

Fifteen, "Greenfield Builds Its Tim « o,ga„ioUon, which in- 
8, the size of ^'i^uinge for a number of rea- 

creasingly characterizes soaet^h^P p^anee. if effected, is so 
sons. Chief among these are the a larger organic- 

widespread and affects so many P®°P ®* ‘ -r action and the point 
tion increases the distance betwe^ ® ^ease in problems of under- 

ofdecision.making.svitl.theresultnntmcreasem p 

standing and communicaUon. „„nram of a single small 

To make a change in the edneational program 
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school district is relatively simple compared to making a change in 
the program of a large centralized unit. In the small district i nia> 
be possible to develop common purposes and even to regard 
whole procedure as an experiment. If it doesn't work out at the en o 
a period, a return is relati\-ely easy. In the large district, ^^ow^'er, 
tliere ^^ill be groups and communities that almost certainly ^ 
accept the desirability of the proposed change, and they wall 
much less readily assured that the whole matter may be regarde ^ 
an experiment. Thus, before any change is made, vastly greater e o 
must be devoted to the development of understanding, and e\en 
after the change is agreed upon, considerably greater resistance may 


be expected. 

The problems of administration related to the large-scale or 
ganizations are coming to be more wndely recognized. 
problems resulting from the tenden<^ for power to be located m 
creasingly at the center, problems associated with the stereotyp 
bureaucrat, and problems of how and in what manner the people 
shall participate in decision-making. Related to these issues are mat- 
ters such as communication, aulhoril)', delegation, deconcentration 
of pmver, and decentralization. The metropolitan areas offer an ex- 
cellent laboratoiy for work in regard to questions such as these. Is ^ 
inevitable that personnel in large-scale organizations must feel ar 
removed from decision-making and unable to do much about it? 
teachers and parents to be expected to feel frustrated and resentrui 
when they speak of the “downtowTi’’ office? 


The Activation of Change 

Since certain assumptions regarding the process of change ha'® 
been made and some of the forces militating against it have 
briefly examined, attention will now be turned to its activation, 
riously, the problem of activating change is one that relates to the 
specific circumstances found in varying situations. However, there 
are some conditions that appear to facilitate it or at least to accom 
pany it A few of these will be offered. The list is not offered as an m 
elusive one, but rather as a suggestive one. An administrator con 
cemed with change should get from it suggestions regarding sp 
proaches that might well be considered. 
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1. An organization must have personnel and resources for the 
specific purposes of studying its various institutions and of maVing 
plans for change. Tliis may have the form of a research and develop- 
ment department in a large organization. In a smaller organization, 
it may he an individual or committee. In many instances, some m- 
sistance from outside the insUtution may be desirable as the study 
is carried forward and the plans are dev'eloped. 

Too frequently, in the present normative world, institutions may 
be drifting in accord with norms rather than consciously and open y 
studying their standards and achievements and planning desirable 
moifficriUons in tliem. Too few school s)-stcios hove o plan for essen- 
tial continuous study of flie functioning oi the mst.tn Onn. 
bmty for this should probably be Bv«l np™r a co^. tec w h so™ 
rnladnn of nreorbership. Tl.e committcc-s f 

sridoly representative of sta0 and people of the y “ 

linn sLdd be the stimulation of smdy. 

It should not attempt to carry on such study 
but rather It should sec to it that 

able to carry them fonvard. Tiic commi ec r - results 

nil or broad type of evaluaUon and planning baserl upon 
of various shidies carried fonvard. stimulate 

Tbe committee should have f,en„cnlly 

probing in various directions, me u functioning of formal 

be regarded as sensitive ones. S , of staff and parents, of 

and taformal organiration. of Ll, 'as well as 

climate and security, for e.\amplc. , ,, ^.^lues of the indi- 

studies of matters that are more penphcral to the val 

viduals involved. n^nt for the planning 

The fixing of responsihiliV “P”" * rLgnition lo ll"' ncerl 
of change is significant m that i g>' acceptance of this need 

for planned change. Tlie J^^roSidu 11.0 agent 

is itself an important step seen as one with staff re 

with .his ^““I'Ti^e'^rhili.i^ c 


stimulation of change through the institution or tmn 


Muiiuiaituu ui in me , 

responsible to any one S'^P that it "ouhl enjoy » '"S' 

munity. RaUicr, j..u„ijtration. professional organl- 

measure of independence from f ^““"^tiity peps. ■" » 
rations, hoard of education, and x-ano 
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large organization it would probably need a small staff directly re- 
sponsible to it .• A ’fc 

2. Knowledge regarding many phases of the organization an i 
fimctioning would need to be developed. Many administrators ^e 
unaware of the manner in which decisions are actually ma^ in e 
school and community in which they are status leaders. Teachers an 
citizens are also uninformed. Until knowledge regarding these 
is widespread or at least readily available, sound action is not li 'e y 
to occur. Knowledge, of course, is not enough. It may be secured an 
yet change may not follow. 

Kno^vledge and wisdom regarding the hopes and achievements 
of man are also essential. This calls for deep probing of the past an 
present, for the formulation of hypotheses regarding life and its pur 
poses, and the development of plans for experimentation in the u 
ture. How this wisdom is to be developed is too large and difficu ^ 
a task for this chapter. However, its significance must be recognize 
For change in any institution may be in undesirable directions as 
well as desirable ones, and judgments will need to be made regarding 
the positive or negative effects of various proposals and develop- 
ments. 

3. The leader must become “primarily an expert in the promo- 
tion and protection of values." To institutionalize effectively is io 
infuse with value beyond the technical requirements of the task at 
hand” (11, p. 17). “As an organizatoin acquires a self, a distinch'C 
identity, it becomes an institution” and there results a '‘concern for 
self-maintenance” (11, p. 21). 

With this general concept in mind, Seiznick elaborates some o 
the reasons why leaders fail. He sees failure largely in terms of: (a) 
failure to set goals sharply; (b) superficial acceptance of goals that 
do not “genuinely influence the total structure of the enterprise”; (o) 
the confounding of “organizational achievement or survival . • • 
with institutional success”; and (d) the concept that the role of the 
institutional leader is little or noth^g more than the “interpersonal 
leader. 

These matters are emphasized here because they are regarded as 
central if desirable change is to be effected. The leader must be more 
than the “human relations” expert. He must do more than assure 
smooth drifting. This, of course, is not to say that he is free to mold 
the organization as he personally may wish. There are basic social 
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values to which the society, the insUtution, and the leader must bo 

committed. .i, * .u 

4, AdminlstraUon must he carried on in such a way that the 
energies of the people will be released through commitment to the 
commonly deriv^ and held purposes. To do this 

tivoapprLch to problems andissues.Cou>perahon must beactoes^ 

betw^n the various groups directly rcsponsrble for oa^aS the - 
stitution forrvard and also between these ^^oups . 

munity. No other approach assures the energizmg of so man) peopi 

'“'i:'S:l:mustbeachiermdin„.^— 
tated. Such a climate is likely to be found 

gard tlie institution as theirs, because t ey aj where all 

it and the achievement of the goals. '™. Under optimum 

are free to evaluate rf the status quo who 

conditions, the sensitive mdmdu P reference to others, are 

individuals in it is present. Tf "' “ ,„p„^ibility to further 

and consequently has not “"’y ^ recognire their obligation 

the attainment of the ends. Var ^ othcS The administrator, 
to provide desirable security if ho is to furnish 

no less than the <=“'';"',‘J'“J”^,Zuj^condilions, the citizens and 
outstanding leadership, tin er p j^spcct and confidence 

the teachers gi™ '“^.S^ Thls is not a listless, smug se- 

nre high among the various P’"^„„^,_eo-operative endeavor do- 

curity, but one Uiatrs based up g f^imess will ptevail while 

voted to basic values and co^ js to be gained tlirough cr- 

the goal is piusued. Much “ Jot,™! although some of it may 

ruo.'^l^al”"'---'™"''^ " 

sSn‘"oro;t— ■ ““ 
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Ushed. In many schools and school systems, security is found in tradi- 
tion. As long as one does what has been done for many years, tie 
subject to criticism. Tliis is true even though what is done m^ n 
further the basic ends of tlie institution. Change must come to be ex- 
pected and, provided it is carefully planned and carried fonvaro, i 
must be regarded as of wortli. Change will be less 
it is seen as action research rather than as a program thats ^ ) 
breahs with the past. Individuals and groups need thus to be tre 
from the hand of the past per se and also from the hand of 
norm, if diey are to seek desirable change. In a society that 
the future, the development of this point of view should be less 
cult. Yet the very extent to which it looks to the future may give 
some people feelings of greaterneed to tie to what is kno^vn i® 

and present. However, if the educability of man is accepte , 
golden age would appear most certainly to be found in the fiHiire. 

8. Individuals must be selected, appointed, and promoted 
cord with the promise that they have for administering change, 
large-scale organization too frequently becomes concerned with ® 
organization per se rather than wth the institutional objectives, s 
result, appointments and promotions go to individuals seen as s e 
for the organization. To be “safe** is to constitute no threat total's 
ing the organization in the direction of professed values. 
shift toward promoting those who are expert in promoting and pro* 
tecting values will give security to the change leaders and signuy t 
the expectation of change has been accepted as a desirable norm- ^ 

9. In the large-scale organization, effective decentraliza^on 
must be achieved. This must be genuine decentralization rather 
mere deconcentration. This means diat genuine opportimity for ^ 
cision-making must be established at the local level. Parties at 
local level must have the pmver to act in their o\vn right as well as o 
die larger institution. They must be delegated significant respon^ 
bility and their actions in diese delegated matters should not be su 
ject to review and approval by the central body. Unless they have 
significant power, decentralization has not been achieved. Rather, 
power remains at the center but has only been deconcentrated. 

Such a development is essential if citizens, staff, and even 3 
ministrators are to become involved in the building of an institutiOi| 
of integrity; if they are to be able to strive to achieve values. Withou 
the opportunity to build an institution with a vitality, a Iff® 
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If one of the great functions of administration is the 
cohesive force in the direction of institutional sccurit>% „ 

function is the creation of conditions that will make r 

future what is excluded in the present This require a s 
change that looks to the attainment of new capabiliUes more / 
fulfilling the truly felt needs and aspirations of the institution. . • • 


Might it not well be to note that the problem of change in ^ c 
sense indicated is not the responsibility of the creative leader on y. 
is also the responsibility of the creative staff and the creative com 
munity. The above paragraphs can be rewritten inserting^ creative 
staff” and “creative community*' after "creative leader and adminis 

tration” ^Vhen this is done, perhaps we have a firm base for planning 
desirable change in educational practic-e. Then the paralysis o 
status quo and the destructiveness of the drift of opportunism v 
give way to the rcaliaation of instructional integrity and the attam 
ment of noble goals. 

Of course, the creative leader has a distinct responsibility 
this matter that somewhat separates him from staff and commum^ 
(11, p. 154): “The executive becomes a statesman as he makes t e 
transition from administrative management to institutional leader- 
ship.” 

Tlie administrator examining his own behavior with reference 
to change may raise many questions. Among them should be: At® 
my social values in accord with the fundamental principles of a dem^ 
cratic societ)’? Do I recognize that I am likely to be helpful on y 
vvhen perceived as a source of help? How adequate are my under- 
standings of the perceptions of others? Do the procedures I employ 
give others the fundamental security which results from hav^g 
helped refurbish the commitments of an institution? Am I “practice- 
bound”? Have I adequately assisted the staff and citizens to re-ex* 
amine and clarity the purposes of the school? Do I perceive change 
as a totality? Can I differentiate my role as an executive in an orgaoi 
zation from that of my role as an institutional statesman? 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Decision-Making 

The distresses of choice are our chance to be blessed. 

W. II. AUDEN 


Lying close to the ner\'e center of administra 
tion is the decision-making process. It is to administration what a 
switch-throwing mechanism is to an express train; it controls direc- 
tion by selecting bet^veen and among alternative tracks or courses o 
action. \Mien a particular course of action has been entered upon» 
there is seldom, if ever, a complete turning back. \\'hen the schew 
board members oEBcially decided that Architect Martin 
sign the high school in Case Fifteen, “Greenfield Builds Its 
Hi^ School," for example, they were at a “point of no return. The 
choice crucially affected the cost and quality of the school building 
that finally resulted. 

Decision-making, then, is a primary source of control and a de- 
finer of action, and it is understandable that various scholars ha'C 
\ie\ved the process as the k^ to administration. It frequently involves 
intense \sTestling with relevant facts against a backgrmmd of v'alu® 
conflicts. Its stringent demands on decision-makers no doubt con- 
tribute to the feeling of many top executives, from the President o 
the United States da\\'n to lo<^ school superintendents, that admims- 
tration is a lonely profession. Obviously, an adequate conception o 
administration must deal with decision-making. 

The fact that there are various foci for slewing choice processes 
is reflected in such labels as individual decision-making, group de- 
cision-making, and organizational decision-making. The locus of iO' 
dividual decision-making is the person, and the process may tak® 
place phj’sically isolated from other members of an organization. Tb® 
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locus of group decision is a collection of people small enou^ to inter- 
act and resolve a choice situation; the process takes place in face-to- 
face relationship. Organizational decisions have been defined ^ a 
“process of people acting upon one another toward a conclusion 
(17, p. 41). Thus, organizational dedsions may not directly and con- 
tinually involve a large proportion of the memberslup. Also, the 
locus of operations may shift, and mudi of the effective influence may 
be informal. , . . \ 

Tliis chapter recognizes the advantage of viewing decision-mak- 
inc as an organizaUonal process. However, even as the cu^ctIs :^ect 
the power and flow of a stream, so do the processes of individual 
dechion-making and group decision-maldng affect organizaUonal 
choice. By the same token, the administrator’s role m decision-mak- 
ing Is not Umited to choices arrived at in isolated privacy; m addihon. 
he influences and. in turn, is influenced by the decisions of groups 
ganizaUons. and oUier individuals. Unity of treatment by 

focusing upon totadlvidnal de*lon^;>W ^ 


up the implicnBom tor moiviuu-. 

discussion is oriented toward „rsnec. 

Various reasons support an ale^eehLs ate, 

live. For example, Uie of the administra- 

no doubt, two of the most responsihilil}’ for de- 
rive leader. Certaiirly not cvetyo ^ welfare, even if he has 

elding issues rehnted to poup or (musing on individual de- 

Siotmatog "ff'" advantages for gaining a better 

understanding of administrative leadeMtap^ mcorporaled 

The literature of £,““dS “n-maidng.l). ^n- 

little material on mdividual a ot-dud decision-making. The 

trast there is a great body f ,f jinced by students of 
latter type of ivritmg has heeii “democratio ad- 

“group process- and is ” ^^rfent Weal. However, it 

ministration.” Such a model P explaining many of the 

is not always appropriate for d«OT g ^ 

rcUtics of adminisriarive Thus, a 

&”arr;Xr'wou.d seen, advantageous. 
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The individual choices of administrators may be classified into 
three types. First, there are those decisions that arc relatively lacking 
in self-awareness, in the sense that they are repetitive and habitual. 
Answering a telephone, coming to the office daily, and greeting a 
teacher in the hall are examples of acts stemming from such decisions. 
Second, tliere are executive choices that are made within the frame- 
work of clearly established poli<^. Deciding to prepare a budget, to 
call a special board meeting, and to employ a new teacher are ex- 
amples of these decisions. Finally, there are those decisions that are' 
deliberate and are made in the absence of neatly prescribed policy. 
Such decisions most typically occur during changes or reorientation 
in policies or in the face of serious morale problems. Superintendent 
Marsh was confronted with both of these conditions in Case Six- 
teen, “The Riverton Dilemma.” Such decisions severely test the lead- 
ership competencies of administrators. The following concepts are 
specifically designed to illuminate choices related to the initiation ot 
change and to the solution of morale problems. 

Ingredients of Decisions 

The personality pattern of the administrator significantly deter- 
mines how he receives, filters, evaluates, and reacts to communication 
related to choice situations. Although various studies in recent years 
have dealt with decision processes, only a few have focused directly 
upon the individual personalities and specific behaviors of decision- 
makers.^ As Block and Peterson (5, p. 34) have noted, “It is curious 
that the variables involved In the decision behavior of individuals 
have received the attention of so few psychologists.” In spite of the 
paucity of specific studies, the more general investigations of social 
scientists suggest something of how personality bears upon choice 
processes. 

Personality and decision process. Of the various psychological 
concepts for explaining human behavior and personality, three have 
had frequent use: cognilion, feeling, and volition. All of these 
clearly related to decision-making. Cognition bears upon such i*’' 
tellectual aspects of decision as perceiving choice situations, cou* 

I For a survey of the studies on decision-maldng in the community 
see the review by Rossi (20). For a more general survey, see the recent UNESCO 
study (25). ^ 
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ceptualizing issues, gathering facts, interpreting facts, and weighing 
values. Superintendent Kennedy, for example, in deciding whctlier or 
not to retain Teacher White in Case Four, “The Sword of Damocles,” 
had to study, to interpret, and to assess the various factors related to 
the cJioice; these activities involved cognitive functions. Feeling has 
to do with the emotional components of choice, such as fear of conse- 
quences or feelings arising from previous or anticipated criticism. 
Tims, Superintendent Kennedy on different occasions expressed feel- 
ings of anger and concern when he could not get full information on 
the rumor that was circulating among the school personnel and mem- 
bers of the community. Volition is the control factor that shapes dc- 
cision-malang. Thus, volition propelled Superintendent Kennedy 
to investigate the choice situation that confronted him. ll enabled 
him to arrive at voluntary acts when faced with various choice points 
in the total decision process. 

Decision premises. Decision premises are continually provided 
the administrator by the communication networks that surround him. 
These premises may be classified into three types: /acts, rete, and 
tmetihrfantWed informalicn? As these premises Impinge npon the 
administrator, they activate cognlUve equipment. 'r''” ' 

and pnt volition to work. Each of these premnes deserves further 

The purposes and anticipated entcemes of a d^s,hn re- 

fleet underlying values. These M^r^nSnal op- 

sonal, educational, economic, or moral. . eq 
portunity for all cliildren is an eduaUona s “ ’ ^ yi„t 

value, nnd the advancement of ones ear«r u “ f'”™ 
decisions that relate to change and morale problems invoKe 
complex of sucli interrelated valara. dolhing. Somclimcs 

Values are not always school lavs, for 

they are found under the cloak of • P , ' jjjjp education. 
c.uunple, reflect officials doubtless stem from 

Or, laws requiring the bonding o o„d 

such aulucs as honesty and dEcieney. Some ^ 

a Stam (22) has «nSS««n^. •*? 

n.e Uiiri ln>e ot decision I^idSoSIuon ibal Iv U not In • 

NveJgh and asi!«s miirfi unsuWaf Cuvid of Damocles. g«p 

to prove or disprove. Case Four, ioe 
lustrates this point. 
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treasured of society’s values are incorporated in and insured by 
laws. 

Values are also cloaked in school policies. Tlius, policy guide 
lines for the conduct of school board meetings inevitably reflect cer- 
tain values. For example, a policy of open meetings may suggest that 
the dissemination of public information ts esteemed. In many cases 
unwritten policies are important elements in decisions in that the)' 
reflect what are considered to be tested values among the persons 
involved. Although policies are less general in application and less 
stable in cliaracter, they are similar to laws in that they highlight what 
are considered to be significant guides to decision-making. 

If all of society’s values were incorporated into a consistent set 
of laws and policies, decision-making in social institutions in some 
ways might be greatly simplified. However, a myriad of less ex- 
plicit and more private values repose outside of legal statements, yet 
they continually have implications for decisions. Such personal values 
as social status and economic security, which the administrator may 
strive to achieve, are not insured by law, although they may influence 
decisions. The same is true for many social, economic, and educa- 
tional values. Thus, in Case One, ‘The Valley City Consolidation 
Issue,” a whole myriad of interrelated and conflicting values were de 
manding the attention of Superintendent Benson. The intertivined 
and sometimes contradictory values were crucial elements with 
which he had to grapple. Whether such values are hidden or overt, 
professional or nonprofessional, related to formal or informal organi- 
zational aims, they are important ingredients of administrative de- 
cisions. 

Facts. Another element in decisions is facts. A fact may be d^ 
fined as a statement about a condition, object, or event that woulo 
be accepted as accurate by hvo or more observers. Facts hav’e to do 
primarily wth conditions relating to the means and strategies for 
achieving educational ends. Thus, the actual cost of the schooj 
buflding in Case Fifteen, “Greenfield BuUds Its Third High School, 
was a factual premise that was related to such value premises as edu- 
cational opportunity and financial economy. Other facts that were 
psychological in nature also influenced various choices related to 
Greenfield s third high school. For example, how citizens felt about 
paying taxes to build the buildings was an important fact influencing 
the final decision. Thus, feelings are facts and can be vie^ved by tb® 
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decision-malcer as objective data, although Ihej' may in fact have 
very subjective bases. In Case Seventeen, “Changing die Curriculum 
at Southside,” for e.xample, it w’as a fact tliat some teachers felt tliat 
Bell was auUioritarian and some fell that he was democratic. \Miethcr 
Bell in fact was authoritarian is not clear because of conflicting reae- 
dons. ^ 

Facts are basic to clarifying alternative courses of action. Tims, 
many school districts have research departments whose main function 
is to provide facts to serve as one basis for decisions. Otliers call u^n 
c.Tperts to develop facts. Careful planning alwa>-s implies U.e gather- 
ing of cmpiriool evidence, and the latter is associated svith the scicn- 

tific aspects of administration. , 

Unsubstaniiated information. Another t)pe of mformation that 
the administrator must assess in making dccnions 
speaMng, neither fact nor value; this ingredient that '"rto “ 
choice processes might he called nnsoMentteled 
most at home in the informal T. a It 3™ 

tion. Rumor, gossip, hearsay, and tmcltecled ''P” ™ ; 

planes, or events am examples of Ws de^too ™V'“; 

type of decision premise in Case Seven, m Jc- 

Jane Adams in an unenviable <*°7*'*”Hot suhstanti.ite. Similar 
cide what to do about reports that ^ „ major personnel 

mfoimation markedly indueneed “ ' ' 

problem in Case Four. “Tlie Sword o 7 im1 information are im* 

Tlius, facts, values, and b poseil 

porlant ingredients of the '^^m^ibstantiated information Ct 
when one •asks how facts, values. ’ ^ tonality of the 

together, play upon, and in 

decision-maker. Tlie question 
cision-making dynamics. 

Decision Dynamlei 

Theories usually 7™ 'Ij effeS^f '7"? 

flucnecs on decision-making a iimvever such theories lia'c 

asanmnuen<mrofin*ddnaleto^'-^_^,, 

distinct limitations, a feu of w ,i,oorl« tliat emphasize the m- 
CegeHien and choice. How do A commonly 

nuenee of eoguitive factors expbm deetstoi. m „ 
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held one assumes lliat administrative choice examines relevant facts 
and selects from alternative means the one most appropriate for 
achieving a clear-cut objective; thus, the essential relationship is a 
means-end one. Such a model, as related to Principal Jones’s decision 
to discharge Teacher Norris in Case Six, “A Coin lias Two Sides, 
might be diagrammed as follows: 


SomcAUematitcMeaM Single End 


Discharging Norris 

Traasferring Norris ”♦ Educational Welfare of Students 

Retaining Norris with closer super- 
%'ision 

Persuading Norris to give up teaching 


fiqur* 5 


The model suggests Ujat Principal Jones clearly identified 
end that he desired to attain. Second, he formulated allemaUve 
means for handling Norris as they related to the chosen end. Finally, 
the facts indicated that he could best adiieve his goal by discharg' 
ing Norris. 

Itwdequacy of a means-end model. Does such a decision-malang 
model accurately apply to tlic administrator? ^^'hen Principal Jones 
made his choice, was he led by the facts to select a particular means 
(that is, discharging teadier Norris) from among alternative means, 
all of which related to the single end of student welfare? The answer 
in this case is clearly negative, since a number of \'alues or ends were 
involved in the choice. In addition to the educational welfare of stu- 
dents, there were such additional values as the individual welfare of 
Teacher Norris, Principal Jones’s status, the general morale of teach- 
ers, and community relations. Thus, the choice really involved re- 
soKing conflict between and among multiple ends. It is evident fiorn 
the case that Jones’s feelings about the welfare of Teacher Norris 
were highly important in influencing the decision process and that 
these feelings heightened the conflict involved. As the conflict in- 
creased, feelings were doubtless intensified. A means-end model or 
decision-making does not adequately explain Jones’s process of de- 
cision-making. Analj-ses of other choice situations related to change 
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practitioner to accept a difference between his performance and this 
cultural ideal. In addition, students of administration who have dealt 
with problem-solving and decision-making also have highlighted the 
rational aspects of ^oice. It can be hypothesized that the scholar 
is likely to project his o^vn commitment to scientific values and ra- 
tional procedures into explanations of the decision-making behavior 
of administrators. 

Second, in the more objective and technical aspects of our cul- 
ture, great progress has been made in achieving highly rational pro- 
cedures. Data-processing machines, for example, embody rational 
models that have provided the basis for the new field of “operations 
research” (7). Operations researchers have tackled and solved com- 
plex management problems in business and military organizations. 
They have made decisions involving extremely complex data in a 
highly rational manner. For example, the marketing potential of a 
company’s products has been decided by this method. Problems in 
the control of traffic in and out of airports have been resolved through 
operations research. The number and types of parts needed during 
the life of a given machine have also been decided through mechani- 
cal processes. 

Such decisions, it \vill be noted, are very technical ones and in- 
volve technical data. They are not fraught with the swirling value 
conflicts and attendant feelings that typically impinge upon and enter 
into many of the decisions of school administrators. If there is a kin- 
ship bet^vee^ operations research problems and administrative de- 
cisions related to organizational change and/or morale problems, it 
is not a close one. It is reasonable to conclude, then, that a model of 
choice involving a clear-cut and single end, and that maintains that 
facts play the major roles in choice, has distinct limitations for com- 
prehensively and accurately depicting individual decision-making in 
the administrative setting. 

More comprehetisice model needed. What framework, then, is 
appropriate to portray a more adequate picture of decision-mak- 
ing? One is needed that can show that choice situations consist of 
mulUple goals or ends. Figure 6 includes this and other elements in 
the choice process. Althou^ the iUustrations to follow are again 
drawn from Case Six, “A Coin Has Two Sides,” is it not true that the 
model would accurately apply to all the cases included in this book 
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tlial represent decisions involving morale problems or organimtional 
inner circle in Figure 6 represents aspects ot personality 



Figure 6. Ingredients of Chwce. 

bat affected the decision. In the M„XcducationaI n cl- 
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visits to Norris’s classroom, and Norris’s responses to Jones during 
their interviews. 

The lines are brolcen to suggest that there was an interplay of 
values, facts, unsubstantiated reports, and aspects of personality in 
the choice process. Also, values or ends are placed in the center of 
the circle next to the personality concepts to emphasize their core po* 
sition and influence. Since all of these values seemed important to 
Principal Jones, they were very significant forces affecting his de- 
cisions. Facts arc placed toward the outside of the circle in the belief 
that their meaning stemmed largely from the values of Principal 
Jones and other persons in the situation. From the interaction of the 
various decision ingredients, the means for handling Norris was Anally 
developed. 

Some of the premises and pressures doubtless entered into 
Jones’s awareness. An overriding source of conflict for Jones seemed 
to stem from his strong concern for the welfare of Teacher Norris in 
the face of counter pressures to dislodge him from the organization. 
Choice for Jones involved somehow resolving this conflict. 

Although its ideal may have been rationality, in actuality the 
process was more one of balancing feelings and thoughts, behavior 
^d rationality. This chapter posits that all dedsion-maldng pertain- 
ing to problems of change and morale involve essentially the resoh- 
tion of conflict. Further evidence will be offered to clarify and sub- 
stantiate this hypothesis. The hypothesis will be examined as it relates 
to Ae administrator s participation in individual, group, and organi- 
zational decisions. 


Decision-Making as Conflict Resolution 

American school superintendents have bera characterized as 
members of an anxious profession (24). Their anxiety is, without 
doubt, parti^y a pr^uct of the conflict that attends decision-mak- 
ing. Conflict is especially prevalent in decisions related to controver- 
sial issues, to proposed change, to personnel satisfaction, and to threat 
from changes within or outside the organization. In the United 
States, where change and progress, local controversy and debate, 
are often prevalent, conflict is a frequent companion of the adminis- 
trator. Problems of choice are further intensified in the United States, 
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whose culture is typified by pluralistic values, many of which are 
paradoxical and some of which are even contradictory. For ex^ple, 
such values as co-operation and competition, stabifity and change, 
iniUative and compliance, central planning and local autonoiny. and 
dominance and submission illustrate opposing factors that at tunes 

lead to cultural contradictions.* ^ a 

Conflict and individanl deehlon-maling. From the admmB 
tore perspective, conflict can stem from any one or a “ 

trvo genL sources: differences betrveen his otvn valnes -d ^ose 
of another individual or group, and diiferenees in J 

in what different individuals or groups erpcct fr ' 

categories, it will be apparent, are not mntnaby erclustve, To dardy 

them further, some illustrations wfflnmv be noted. j„ 

Value conflicts mill, ctlutrs. ConSic. ar.nng fr^ ^ 
the values of administrators and other ^ England 

from Gross's study (12). Sp^cally. proce- 

superintendents frequently ^ .chool board mem- 

dures that diverged quite „( a,e school superin- 

bers. He found, for example, that 70 p agachers and the board 
tendents believed that they shool t],e t.oard mem- 

should approve them; however, onty P ^ pJ tjie superin- 

bers held Uns view. He also Z that the school 

tendents felt that they ft^half the board mem- 

board should approv^hem, “’*^8 superintendents thought that 

bers agreed. Finally, 90 per cen . although 50 per 

teachers should bring theu comp should receive teacher 

cent of the board members believed th ej 

complaints first. ^rv^viations inevitably lead to 

Such differences in r-alues " is heightened no 
some type of conflict for admmis ^ j jegal powers t!'.-! 
doubt by the fact th.at inSict^f course, can 

malce superintendents subor ' a e Differences in v ues 

arise with many other "^Organization. brt"Cen a 

might arise, J erample, inside ^ or benveen a super- 

superintendent and bis assntant sup ppjeration of Tcachcn. 

intendent and a chapter of the Amencan ^ ^ ^ 

.re, .aa,.o„, 

waUc culluro, see the ctapWt by ' 

in the Democratic Process. 
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Conflict can also arise with persons and groups outside the school. 

Conflicting expectations from others. A second souro? of conflict 
stems from contrasting expectations of different individuals or groups 
whom the administrator ser\'es. Again the findings of Gross s study 
are relevant He found, for example, that a substantial number of 
people pressured both the school board and the superintendent to 
place less emphasis on athletics while a substantial number gen- 
erated pressures to put more emphasis on athletics. Slightly more 
than half of the superintendents had received pressures to give more 
attention to the three Rs while most 'of the superintendents and 
about half of the school board members received pressures from 
patrons to add more courses to the curriculum. Finally, there were 
examples of pressure from personnel to raise salaries and, at the 
same time, there were counter-pressures from other groups or in- 
divnduals to keep taxes down. Under such conditions, the adminis- 
trator is betiveen conflicting interests that in some way must be 
resolved. Again, such conflicts can stem from inside the school, from 
outside the school, or from a combination of school personnel and 
lay members. 

Conflict arising from diverse expectations is often intensified by 
uncertainty' as to precisely what the relex’ant indixidual and group 
expectations are as well as uncertainty about the extent to which 
expectations are being achieved- For example, basic dilemmas for 
the superintendent can arise because he is expected to play the dual 
role of leader and follower. In other words, he is expected to pl*^)’ ^ 
important role in the development of policy and at the same time to 
execute school board policy. Studies suggest that expectations on 
this matter vary to some extent from community to community, from 
board member to board member, and even from one specific situation 
to pother wthin a given community. Thus, uncertainty about leader- 
ship and follosvership roles may arise, particularly where the admin- 
istrator is relatively new on a job. Ash, in Case Fourteen, “The Case 
of a Tenacious Superintendent," experienced this dilemma as super- 
intendent of Brashtoss-n. 

Another problem for the administrator is that, although he is 
responsible for getting the job done, he is dependent upon others to 
see that it is done. On the other hand, the administrator cannot 
completely control the selection of all the personnel with whom he 
must work. Even if he did, he could never predict precisely the 
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quantity or direction of the energy output of personnel. Thus, the un- 
predictability and uncertainly about personnel performance, espe- 
cially among deviants or incompetents, further complicates the task 
of meeting differing expectations. 

ProblcTT^ of evidence. Conflict can also be inlensiBed because 
' the administrator is unable to demonstrate clearly the extent to wh.cli 
he and his stall are meeting the espectations el otlieis. Tins situation 
arises from the administrater's inability to obtain preme, defind w 
and comprehensive measures of the results ol the ^ ™ 

that he administers. He is able to count accurately the nu^rs of 
students who enter and graduate trom the system, bu he « no aWe 
to show a clear, objective, and td' 

effects that the system has upon the studen s. executive 

ministralor is at more ot a disadvantage lan e , n^nu- 
m this regard! for the latter, the numte and tad ^ 
tactured is a sufficient measure 'o in- 

relates to goals and e.xpectaHons. , ( gyjdence cannot 

tangible nature of the educational ptM administrator has 

be easily and summarily a™ u'e ciidence to counter 

difficully offering ultimate and untpiestionaliic 

the claims of his critics. tnoerintendencv as 

Spalding (24). in charactering the 
an anxious profession, argues that a effecth-eness. Ho notes 

anxiety is the inability to define and rw , . p pjfectivcness of 
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edge, values, and behavior of p«pi - * „]aijons wlliin tlie school 
organization, and desirable interpcno ^ agreement a.s 

s>-slem. He further notes that not onl) IS t addition, there 

to which of tliese criteria is mwt ^ are operationally 

is a difference of opinion as ^ >o" -pjnion as to data that arc 
defined and, therefore, a disagreement resides not on y 

relevant for making judgmen . k—j of the educational pr 

among lay persons but also among administrative cffcctiven«s 
fession. Since the problem of | administrator can be the 

is a beclouded one. the end result for 


intensification of conflict. 

It would seem. then. 

of differing values and numerous conilicts 


s«m. .ben, 
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faced and/or change is inib’ated. ^Vhen the a dmin istrator become 
emotionally involved, or when he feels strongly about the values in 
question, then the conflict is more personal in nature. Such conditions 
are more likely to prevail when the administrator has values that 
are different from those of the other persons who are involved in the 
decision- The conflict is more social in nature, from the administra- 
tor’s point of \'ie%v, when conflicting values are esteemed highly and 
are defended by persons other than himself. Under these circum- 
stances the administrator can be mudi more emotionally detached, 
although strong feelings can exist among others. 

In a culture so diverse in values as the American one, the de- 
mands on the administrator in handling conflict are very exactmg. 
In writing about the pressures on the administrator, Coleman states: 
(6, p. 15) “ This makes the school administrator’s job a tre- 

mendously difficult one; he must keep the community on his side, re- 
sist pressures from powerful subgroups, and administer the schools, 
all at the same time.” 

Thus the following quotation, attributed by Gross ( 12, p. 46) to 
a Nesv England school superintendent, is understan^ble: “I a**' 
going to retire eight years before I have to. I am tired of all this non- 
sense, all the phone calb about the bus being too early, or too late. I 
am tired of the political interference with teacher appointments. 
I am sick and tired of the stupid policj’ of the school board that w*e 
must always hire local girb regardless of their qualifications, that 
we must shell out contracts to their friends, that we must make 
special concessions to their ‘constituents.’ A man who tries to be an 
educator has a hard time of it when hb school board does not really 
want him to be cme.” 

Conflict and group dechion-.maklng. The adminbtrator tj’pi* 
cally spencb considerable time participating in group decisions. 
Conflict in deebion-making csin also be illustrated wthin thb con- 
text, in that the process b a compound of thought and feeling, so that 
conflict b generated between behavior that b emotionally based 
and bchaWor that b cognitively based. 

Self Rented needs and group goals. Conflict b illustrated in the 
concepts of "open agenda" and “hidden agenda." 'The former refers 
to conscriously planned and explicitly formulatcxl items or objectives 
of a deebion-making group, while the latter refers to unconsciousl)' 
pursued and unapparent induidual objectives. Henv behavior b ex- 
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pressed in relation to these two “agenda" is well ilhistrated in the 
work of Marquis, Guetzlcow, and He)mes (18). Their findings arc 
based upon studies of 72 different decision-making bodies in govern- 
ment and industry. Decision-making groups were cliosen to meet 
certain criteria. In size they could be no smaller than five or larger 
than 17 including the leader. No more than two groups could come 
from any one organization, and there could be no overlapping ot 
membership. All conferees had to have worked with o"® 
previously. Finally, the groups’ main function had to 
making, and the decisions made had to be direct y re a 

operational processes of the conferees organizations. , , r 

By thomugh preliminary investigation. 
obserWng and classifying behavior xvere developed (8). 
that werf later obtained reflected conflicts bet,v«n 
of rational goals and the satUfaction of ^“'^saS 

needs. Thus, considerable behavior was 

•self-oriented- emotionat "Je 'rSSTng 

showed strong personal needs to Sleagucs. SHll 

aggression toward the status leader or c„rh behavior 

others obtained opporttmiUes 

was in conffict with efforts information-giving. 

fered with such functions as inform aevvell as with other 

problem-proposing, and solution-pr^«K>ng. g^]icitly defined 
Lhaviori^diectly related to the Zrns from 

goals. Such data reflect, then, the con i P ^ altain- 

Sic contrasting demands of emotion on the one hanti 

mentofreasonablydefinedgoalsont eo 

Individuals and group contormuy- generate con- 

illustrates in a different way how cogni emerimcnis were not 

flict in judgments. Althou^ the , iniph’cdtions for group 

administrative personnel, the study does ha%e imp 
decision-making and administration. ,j„,i_nts made individual 
The subjects, who ‘®”S*cmrLed’opinion of the rc- 

choices in group situations w en -posed to the subjects o'vn 
mainder of the group was ‘^vj^svere asked to match a 

... T 7 .f. «vomnlc. Jfroup memoe-r? , jjn- 


mainder of the group w^ u..*. _ were -- ,, 

perceptions. For example, . among tlirce unequal lines, n- 

^ven line with one of equal P,embcrs were pruned 

Lmvn to the subject, all of ranged from one-l.alf 

to give the some incorrect answ 
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to three-fourths of an inch. After all members had expressed the 
same incorrect judgment, tlie subject was asked to make his choice. 

Approximately one-third of the subjects consistently sided wth 
the majority even though this \'iew was clearly contrary to their own 
perceptions. Interestingly enough, a majority in groups of 4 induced 
as much conformitj' in subjects as a majority in groups of 8 or 16. 
Also, if only one other person expressed an opinion contraiy' to the 
majority, subjects were much more likely to state their true percep- 
tions than if the erroneous opinion was unanimously expresswl. 

Thus, decision-making groups can be tyTannical, in the sense that 
the minority may conform to the majority even though the latters 
position is irrational and unsound. The subjects, for apparently emo- 
tional reasons, made a choice that was contrary' to the “evidence" 
pro^^ded through their sense organs. This is a dramatic example of 
how feelings can be more forceful than knowledge in individual 
choice, and how individual choice, in turn, mav affect group decisions. 
Is is not reasonable to belle\'e that in choices involving more intangi" 
ble administrative problems, w’here the evidence is less clear-cut 
than in the examples above, emotional forces will pl^iy an 
greater role? Thus, there is danger that unsound group pressures can 
crush creativity and that the unique ideas and insights of individuals 
can be stifled. 

Open conflict. Another type of conflict sometimes arises in groups 
which is more easily recognized than that which stems from the 
clash of feeling and fact This more easily recognized conflict stems 
from an honesUy expressed difference of viewpoint among group 
members pertinent to a formaUy deflned issue. In other words, energv* 
is directed predominantly toward attaining constructive decisions, 
hut conflict arises because of different values, different definitions, or 
different interpretations of the problems. To be sure, such differences 
do not stem entirely from cognitive considerations. Values themselves 
become mvested v\ith sentiment and feeling, thereby adding an 
emotional element to decision-making. 

Conflict may arise betiveen the administrator and group mem- 
bers because the former represents a different organizational hier- 
^hy than other group members and, therefore, brings particular 
interests and values to the decision-making situation. The resulting, 
conflict may be more or less emotionally based, depending upon the 
intensity with which the values in question are held, th^ nature of 
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previous administrator-staff interactions, and other variables as well. 

Conflict and organiiatlona! decision-making. As already im- 
plied, the setting for administraUve decisions cannot be conBned to 
the administrator's office or to a paiBcolar group svherc he is presid- 
ing. merever he Is, he cannot ignore the fact that he is r^nsible 
to an organization tliat is a composite of formal and uifotmal decnlon- 
mahing units. It can he demonstrated that in diis broader se tmg, 
decision-making involves the resolution of 
just like individuals and small groups, have both 
tional espressions in tliat some organizational ^ 

predominantly torvard clear-cut organizational goa . ■ • 

based principally upon feeling ---I XU"- 
related and sometimes even opposed to the achievement ol organ 

expressed in charts and in the stated rues an espressions 

ini the behavior of persons in 

reflect carefully thoughMut plans design in this sense, 

goaU as effectively and effietotly “ ‘"wed tools 

organizations are rationally abstract . 

that can be changed easily or ° “ nt organizational mm- 

men one views the “"“'t' . . I,t,„„gh much behavior 

tiers, however, another pictuie is o m . regulations 

is clearly related to chart position . ities cannot he classifled 

of tile organization, many actions an ^ ..incrintcndents, vice- 
as clearly official. In addition to .J, t^|,nvc as trliole 

principals, or teachers, memlmrs of oig. Motivations 

persons with definite psychologic .--^^verin" and take priwl* 
to meet these needs are freijMcn* >' ^ certain motivatioa^ of 

cnce o^’e^ ofRcial rules and r^?i a cmiih Transfer," had much 

ihc'Sorority Gals" in Case SCTcn, « expressed tow.nrd Alice 

more effect upon the behavior I 

Smith tlian did the ofEcwl rsi ••r.nfli/i/c. Inorgantohonal « . 

lustilulfonol aspects of ' ,i,jt Income imcslnl irtli 

tlicrc inevitably develop certain cuslom 

sentiment. Some of these may tie '*^”50 reim.ti-s in leugtb. « 
of organization, such as having the Curriculum at 1 * 

can he noted i„’&,seSeveut«n.-a'^^ 5 „,„„,M Ule of ergmlra. 
side.- Others may bo related more to the. 
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tions, such as periodic smoldng-room sessions, where teachers chat, 
relax, and smolce, again evidenced in “Changing the Curriculum at 
Southside.” \Vhate\'er their origins, customs have values for persons 
and so are highly esteemed. For this reason, institutions develop 
that, in contrast to the paper expressions of organization, are difficult 
to change. Thus, a procedure that seems to an outsider to be an unim- 
portant means can become an important end in itself to the persons 
who use it. 

Conflict, then, berivecn rationally projected plans and existing 
institutions frequently enters into and influences decisions, particu- 
larly under conditions of change. Various cases in this book show 
how conflict arises when "new” plans are proposed that interfere wth 
old ways of behaving. The problem is heightened in older organi- 
zations that have had more time to de\'elop formalized procedures, 
and in which the latter have become invested xvith values and feel- 
ings. Thus, the stable and older culture of Brashtown in Case Four- 
teen, “The Case of a Tenacious Superintendent,” posed difficult 
decision problems. In a rapidly changing society, organizational 
conflict seems inevitable. 

Although it is conceivable that a proposed decision could inter- 
fere xvith institutions so \videly that universal resistance would be 
aroused, such is not the usual circumstance. More commonly, certain 
segments of an organization are more basically affected dian others. 
Tbe “small opposing group” in Case Se\-enteen. “Changing the Cur- 
riculum at Southside,” for example, was more resistant to the half- 
^y schedule, not only because it interfered ^vith certain institutions, 
but ^so because it reflected educational values counter to the ones 
to which they were strongly committed. Thus, a great deal of energ)' 
was su^oned to prevent the organization from making a decision 
favorable to the plan. This energy ^vas expressed through already 
establish relationships and channels. Organizational rivair)' be- 
tween the small opposing group” and the “large social group" 
^erged as the issue of the “half-day” program came into focus. Con- 
met was the inevitable result 


Types of Conflict 

Conflicts can be classified into Uvo general types: those involving 
content of which the administrator is clearly aware and those invoh * 
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ing content of which he is largely unawwo. TIjc latter type of content 
will he called latent, while the former will be called manifest. Wliat 
diaracteristics distinguish tliese two types? 

Manifest content In conflict. The content of conflict that is man- 
ifest to the administrator can be placed in one of tlircc classiflcations: 
those containing two or more predominantly negative a-alue^ those 
containing two or more predominantly positive values, and those 
containing positive and negative values (16). Each of these c ass 
cations needs illustration. - ,, 

If an administrator has to dedde whether to resign or to fol mv 
instructions that are completely counter to liis be ic s, t ic r« g 
conflict would involve hvo negative \-aIucs. In other ^ 

ordinarily would prefer not to resign, and to betta) us own > 
would be distasteful. Many conflict situations of this type hre 
administrator, and tliey are popularly labeled as t le , 

hvo evils." Superintendent Ash in Case Fourteen. -The Cose oJ 

TcnaciousSuperintendent,"facedsucIiachoice. , , . j. ^,i i,- 

Since the administrator has limited resources 
is often confronted with decisions tint tovo Ive 
or more positive \'alucs. If he has to dew ® , ,j ™jonrjol 

school psychologist or a curriculum consultan , « ’ , , 

™„cfd.^,conL. Involving 

typo o( decision is more easily solved Ilian H 

ing hvo negative values allhoogl. ihe process may not lx- , 

i„u. described by llie slatemenl. 

blany choice siliialions arc popiilari) p„,,, 

“It is not a black or svliite matter- jn™ . . ’ . princip-rl Jones to 
positive and negatis-e elements- Tlic p„-o Sides." 

discharge Nerris, os deserM m too “■ („ nepend- 

was of that tjpe. Or, a principal mig see negative 

ing a problem student; on the other h»<l. n „ ^j^^cqueners 

Icamiiig results for tire strident. Si^ j„d „fgatis e re- 

to most decisions, many actions bn g » frctpient roe 

suits. Thus, this type of conflict is ou t conUin ctaiflict 

f=rthead,,;inistratar.Manyo(thecas«..rtl..sboe>. 

situations of this type. . c ..inflicts wxi hmitr^l 

In the illustrations abo%-e. the doubtlw* a 

to two contrasting or tvs-o similar male tip tlx* centmt 

cation in that more than hvo compel f 
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of many decisions. However, it can be hypothesized that, although 
choice content initially may involve more than two values, elimination 
of less significant values will occur, so that conflict in the final stages 
will be between the two major values. 

Conflict resulting from manifest content may be intensified under 
two conditions. First, intensification results when the negative conse- 
quences of projected courses of action related to conflicting values are 
judged to be closely equal. For example, if a superintendent considers 
resigning his job as distasteful as bowing to the will of a school board, 
conflict is likely to be intense. Intensity decreases as the unpleasant 
consequences of projected courses of action are perceived as unequal. 
Second, the more important the projected consequences are to the 
administrator and to others affected by the decision, the greater will 
be tire ensuing conflict. Decisions assume importance when large 
numbers are strongly concerned and they are divided in their ex- 
pectations. Although a minimum of conflict stems from the manifest 
content of many administrative decisions, those relating to organize' 
tional change and personnel satisfaction may involve intense conflict. 

Latent content in conflict. As already noted, the manifest con- 
tent of conflict is that part that is perceived by the administrator. He 
recognizes the contradictory elements in a given choice and he can 
desOTbe them. This applies to himself as an individual making a 
choice, to a group making a choice, or to an organization making 
a choice. To be sure, lie can never discern all of the content elements 
in decisions, but the distinction is one of emphasis; such a distinction 
maintains that Uie essentials of many decisions will be readily mani- 
fest to the administrator. 

On the other hand, important content in many conflicts remains 
latent. For example, the administrator may have strong motivations 
that arc unconscious and that conflict with the demands of the situa- 
tion. Tims, he may have strong needs not to displease others or to 
arouse neg.itjve feelings in others, and he may find himself in a situ- 
Mion that demands action that will likely displease some personnel. 
Or he i^y have unconscious needs to be dependent while he is con- 
frontetl with decisions that call for independence. Conflict then arises. 
Under such circumstances, the content of the conflict is cliaracterized 
os latent. 

Tlie content of conflict may also remain latent in group decision- 
making situations. Tims, the administrator may be focusing on getting 
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a formal decision made and not te aware of some of tire •Udden 
agenda" interfering rvitlr the process. For example, was the adminis- 
trator clearly aw-are of the sources of conflict that were mterfenng 
with decision-maldng during tire long board meeting in Case Five, 
"Democracyi Eiverbank, U.SJt.-? From the wewpomt of oyanma- 
tional decision-making, the same qnestion could be asked about 
Principal Bell in Case Seventeen. “Changing the Cuirienlrnn at 

Sontoida^^eii perceives and htmdles ‘•’e latent 

and manifest content in choice situations undoubtedly helps to dete - 
mine the length of his orvn tenure. In addition, *= f ““ 

decisions relates closely to effective change an g ^ 
educational system. Tlrerefore, competency m coulhet resolution 
very essential to the administrator. 


Volition andConflicIResotulion 

So far, the roles played by the ^-tXnlpLtd' 
personality in the decision-roakmg p ,1,- ^nangle of personality, 

\Vliat role does volition, tlie thud a^le * J thought and 

play? How does it aSecl Obtain a harmonious and 

feeling? Generally f” ^ J, does this tinough inSnen^ 

balanced relation between these to • ^ choice process, 

ing voluntary acts at selected ^ , Veak-%viUed” applied to 

The popular descriptions ^ „f volition in the choice 

a leader suggest something of tlie sign voluntarily committed 

process. Thus, when Supermtenden as tlie solution to 

himself and remained committed to c^sohdatmn^ 

Valley City’s conflicts on sdiooHeorg , process was con- 

Valley City Consolidation Issue. by shaping and 

siderably affected. Volition also effects 'nil 

conlrolling tboiight and feeling, and some o 

be considered. . wliich focused upon ph'O' 

Cognition. Smitli’s study ( )• t jjjg direction that tlioug 

sophic-mindedness," suggests Lice situations. He postu- 

processes may take in tlic investipitsotV .^^jijhed some empuiea 
lated three qualities of thought alities in principals 

relationship between the presence o 
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and their efFectiveness as administrators. Undoubtedly additional 
research is needed to demonstrate clearly how extensive the influence 
of these qualities actually is in guiding administrative decisions. 

Comprehensiveness. A comprehensive view implies that the ad- 
ministrator looks at decision situations in a broad as well as a specific 
context. In handling complex problems, for example, there are many 
types of information to assess. Some of this iidormation may be 
highly technical and may come from specialists Nvitli views prescribed 
• by narrow contexts. For example. Miss Carpenter, the trained librar- 
ian, in Case Thirteen, “The Rotating Librarian," brought very spe- 
cialized information to Principal Evans in her efforts to influence 
decision processes. Laski (14, p. 102) has set forth some limitations 
of the expert: 

For special knowledge and the highly trained mind produce 
their own limitations whirii, in the realm of statesmanship, are of 
decisive importance. Expertise, it may be argued, sacrifices the m- 
si^t of common sense to intensity of experience. It breeds an in- 
ability to accept new views from me very depth of its preoccupation 
with its own conclusions. It too often fails to see round its subject 
It sees its results out of perspective by making them the center or 
relevance to which all other results must be related. ... It has, 
also, a certain caste-spirit about it, so that experts tend to negl^ 
all evidence which does not come from those who belong to its 
ranks. Above all, perhaps, and this most urgently, where human 
problems are concerned, the expert fnYu to see that every judgment 
he makw not purely factual in nature brings wth it a scheme of 
values which has no special validity about it. 

As social, technological, and other data pertinent to choice situ- 
ations become more and more complex, the expert will likely assume 
an even greater role in decision-maldng processes. An administrator 
with a comprehensive view xvill be one that seeks relationships 
among diverse data and diverse values. To harmonize the views of lb® 
citizen and the expert, who are sometimes impatient with one an- 
other’s values, becomes an increasing challenge to all public admin- 
istrators, and certainly the school administrator is no exception. To 
do this implies the outlook of a generalist 

Another aspect of comprehensiveness, according to Smitfi, is the 
time context of a decision. Volition that orients cognitive processes 
only toward the immediately practical or expedient interferes w'itb 
theoretical or long-term considaaUons. Thus, a key question in un- 
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derstanding conflict situations is to delennine what time period or 
periods are significant. This refers not only to the time p^od ^the 
decision, but also to the time period affected by the decision, "nus, 
the citizenry chose imionization in Case One, "The Valley Gty on 
solidation Issue,” and this decision is still affecting Valley Citys 
schools more than ten years later. No douhl decision-malers tvho 
focus widely on the time conte,rt of choice sitnahons are m a belter 
position to see the various facts and values involved. Such a focus 
dso relates to the spatial eontejl of a decision. The decmon pr^ 
in Case Twelve, “Dr. Conic Smvives,’ for erample, would have 
markedly diBerent if it had not moved ont of the , 

a)mp Jpersons at the state level and, finally, at the nabon^' 
leneiraiion. Another thought process that bears 
making is penetration. This quality helps to ree e 
from what Smidi calls the “tyranny of the o ^ou ^ , a 
what seems self-evident and what is usually ta -en o gr 
investigation enables the “'^.nisbatm to tap ^ 

stereotypes or obsolete practices and to *y 
that surround choice situations. . . ,« formulating 

Penetration, according to Smith, also assn 
the key questions about „„d evaluation of value 

questions can in turn assist in J md of analyaing 

conflicts. The importance of raising I IB 

b.'isic values is evident in such c«es as ^rjjng to the outhor. 

High School,” in which Greenfields citizen . school 

had to pay unnecessarily an jj ^tjons and is skillful in 

Penetration in thought is sensitive o p _ administraWr 

separating the relevant from the irre ^ better picture of the 

who thinks penetratingly w11 not only g . ,nde„tand some- 
value premises in decision situations, but wiU^ 

thing of why the premises have come elaborated by Smith 

Flerihilit!,. ?l.e tad aspect rf elosely to the 

is fle.ribility. Although ta ,l Uus poiut. In “• 

feeling aspects of personality, it ' „ .rjUty it is necessary ta ’ 

der for ta administrator to Bigidiq, is liu£y 

be relatively free from psydm “S* . ^ various settmgs- 

emotionally based and can show atlministrators ten c ey 

situations, for erample, frequently test the 
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toward rigidity. If he can assess stress situations about as accurately 
as non-stress situations, he is displaying flexibility. 

Rigidity, according to Smith, may also occur where the admin- 
istrator’s response is not adapted to the uniqueness of the choice 
situation. Thus, there may be a tendency to react in a non-adaptive 
way to situations that on the surface are similar to previous situations 
but in actuality are markedly different. In such cases, psjxhological 
sets or predispositions interfere with correct interpretations and, in 
turn, %Wth appropriate responses. Did not Principal Bell in Case 
Seventeen, “Changing the Curriculum at Southside,” for example, 
react in a similar manner to three basically different situations when 
he arranged for the various faculty votes? 

Another aspect of rigidity relates to the tendency to react to the 
person proposing the idea rather than to the idea itself. Thus, a school 
superintendent may get a more favorable hearing for his idea from 
one of his principals than a teacher would receive from the same 
principal even though she proposed the same idea. Actually, the 
value of an idea is largely independent of its transmitter, although 
the latter may be able to influence strongly its implementation. Rigi^ 
psychological sets can lead either to the rejection of useful ideas or 
to the acceptance of erroneous ones. 

Rigidity is also present in the tendency to see only one or t\vo 
sides of a decision situation when in actuality there may be many 
sides and various altemaUve solutions. Thus, the administrator may 
consistently see either-or" solutions when there are many other alter- 
natives. The capacity to suspend judgment is also dependent upon 
relative fr^dom from rigidity. Suspended judgment or deciding not 
to decide immediately is often the basis for administrative actions. 

Suspended judgment should not be equated with indecisiveness 
or with an inability to exercise voliUon. An overintellectual approach 
^y lead to inaction in the sense that so many sides are explored tliat 
decision processes are paralyzed. Barnard (2) has noted the limita- 
tions of decision-makers who have such “ultTa-judicial” minds that 
they cannot decide. 

In summarj', then, volition can direct cognition in a comprehen- 
si%c, penetrating, and flexible fashion. When volition plays such a 
role, the decision-maker is in a better position to understand self and 
situation and to comprehend the contradictory forces that make for 
conflict in the decision process. By so doing, tlie decision-maker 
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can bring to light some of the elements of conflict that would ordi- 
narily remain latent. When latent elements are made manifest, the 
administrator obtains a deeper understanding of the choice situation 
that should provide an advantage to him at crucial choice points in 
the total process. 

Volition and feeling. That leaders need to control their feelings 
is a \videly accepted proposition. In this regard, volition plays e 
role of curbing and channeling feelings. Before discussing tbs role, 
some of the sources of feeling in decision processes >vill be made cle^. 

Origins of feeling. Feelings originate in v£ues to which an m- 
dividual group or organization is committed. Thus, 

Garnett ta Cara Fivl “Democracy: Riverbanl. VSA *0 e the 
-Conyers Site" and developed strong feelings abont its valt.es. I 
sity of feeling abont values is no doubt positively related to the 
Strength of one's commitment to ihevalues. 

klings are most likely to became intense when ^ 
which one is committed are destructively g y-j 

can be maintained only through sacr^ce or 
values and those of the “small opp^ing 
“Changing the Curriculum at Southside, were 
tually contradictory, the presence of ^ a of 

Consequently, both parties -nd^nthers w’ere colored 

these feelings were characteristically ^ f^ejings and 

by fear. Under such in question, 

the plan for change was unavoidable m A-iJias for tolerating 

To be sure, "the capacity tliot an J^^^tion can 

conflict wUl affect the intensity flO), who studied 

be illustrated from the work of ^norsonnel at Maxwell Air 

the decision-making behavior ^ ° ^ Jnct-pd to resolve the same 
Force Base. When a group of officer ^nsiderably more conflirt 
choice situation, some officers administered the Guil- 

than did others. AU personnel involved s ^^^nality character- 

ford-Martin Inventory to delermme bow experienced. 

istics were related to tlie ^*®”***][. ° found to have greater 
Persons who were high on felt "introvertive" “nervous, 

“feelings of inferiority,” to Much more reso^ 

than tliose who were low on fe . are related to fee ng 

needed to show clearly how personaiitj i 
in decision processes. 
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Significance of feelings in choice. The task of volition in con- 
trolling feelings is somewhat paradoxical. Strong feelings interfere 
with objectivity and, yet, the administrator topically feels stron^y 
that certain goals or values are desirable. If he becomes highly in- 
volved personally in the projected results of choice outcomes, he is 
libely to be strongly motivat^ to preserve or achieve the values that 
seem important to him; howev'er, high inv'olvement leads to strong 
concern for certain specific consequences — a condition that limits 
possibilities and increases the likelihood of failure and frustrating 
feelings on his part A posture of detachment on the other hand, 
helps the administrator to be more objective and less the vactim ot 
intense feeling; however, at the same time, marked detachment may 
mean a lack of commitment that will minimize energ)' and motiva- 
tion. Thus, the problem is one of balance. More specifically, how can 
the administrator maintain a relatively detached view when values 
that he esteems highly are threatened? Can he learn, for example, to 
deploy strategies skillfully and to take risks and still remain relatively 
detached? To what extent can volition assist him to play the admin- 
istrative role with the same detachment that he would display in a 
game of chance? Certainly, the problem is a central one for the ad- 
ministrator, and science has only skirted its fringes. 

Value framework. As already noted, volition plays a crucial role 
in decision-making through its capacity or incapacity to create inde- 
pendent acts at key points in the process. In this regard, a funda- 
mental consideration would seem to be a commitment on the part 
of the decision-maker to a value framework. An administrator is at a 
distinct disadvantage if his total basis for decision is what others ex- 
pect from him. Since decision-making involves the resolution of con- 
flict, extreme tendencies to please or to depend on others may result 
in the administrator’s being victimized by contradictory pressures 
with little in the way of a personal buttress. In addition, he may re- 
move himself from conflicts that involve crucial organizational or 
educational values. Goodlad ( 11, p. 378 ) has stated this problem 'vith 
reference to the school principal; “Like some members of his facult)’ 
he comes to have no sense of direction other than a driving desir® 
to please everyone, and, since pleasing everyone is impossible, his 
administrative actisity becomes inefficient to the point of personal 
collapse.” In other words, there are other bases of decisions besides 
what is judged to be pleasing to others, and not the least important 
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is a sound and well-defined value framework to which the admuiistra- 
tor is committed. 

Can the characteristics of an adequate value s>-stcm for decision- 
making be precisely delineated? Can value systems he airang^ in 
hierarchies in which, for example, certain moral and cert:^ educa- 
tional v-alues take precedence and selected personal ^^Uues rank- 
lower in the hierarchy? If such hierarchies can be developed, can 
they be consistently applied to the solution of problems m all situa- 
tions? , _ 

The answers to all these questions are apparenfiy negatn e. t•e^v. 
if any, values seem to take complete and absolute p ^ 

decision situations. There are several reasons for th^ Firs, 
vary from one section of the country to the o er. us, 
of racial tolerance varies in its meaning and its app ica 
parts of the country. Second, a limited j ,ebtionsliip! 

any one choice situation. Consequent!) ■ ’'’® " , ,1 

0! values vary from one choice situation to ' 

must often be weighed in terms of their conseque j way 
situadon. Ibsen's play ne WiU ' “Pji;,;. tmg ^ 

the limitations in the uncnbcal , -ihsolutelv and com- 

in this play committed himseU ‘'’1 i. tnS of a fat"' 
plctely. In so doing, not only did he life Thus, nl- 

ily, but he also caused one of the membe sometimes 

though honesty is essential in human relaUonsWps, it may 
confiictwithothervalues. *.,11 tlie "’hole tnilh. 

Is the administrator morally boun o . u-itliholding 

long.lasting evil is the result? ,i„t he must some- 

information? Such questions sugges 

times resolve. , choice so that he 


:s resolve. , _{,_ 

An administrator must somehow ^rci p 

achieves organizational ends night, of ciBcicnc)’ 

16 ) has stated: 'The problem of problem of 

versus moral ideals . . . is many " ) pn to say. 

political philosophy.” nowe>-er, “ power and ineffiaent 

the choice is not a simple one bet" tliscriminating use of 

^•i^tue: “There is only an undiscriminating ^ fo, 

pmver, an unimaginative and aa ima^i ^oosc for ounclves 
that arc imposed on us and a os® 
hwly and responsibly. 
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Courage. Related to the creation of independent acts is the 
quality of courage. Courage is expressed when decisions are made 
that entail clear risVs for the administrator. Loss of social status, 
threat of economic reprisal, or loss of professional position are ex- 
amples of such rislcs. Courage enters when the decision-malcers 
chances for personal loss are increased because of a commitment to a 
cause bey'ond himself. For example, there is the striking case of 
iel Webster deciding an issue in favor of preserving the Union and 
at the expense of what many historians believe was a chance for the 
presidency of the United States. Thus, on a January night in 1850 
when Clay asked Webster to speak out in favor of preserving the 
Union, Webster, after examining the issue, did so at considerable 
risk to his career. Webster’s own statement, as quoted by Kennedy 
(13, p. 68), revealed something of the basis of his decision: "I shall 
stand by ^e Union . . . with absolute disregard of personal conse- 
quences. ^Vhat are personal consequences ... in comparison wth 
the good or evil which may befall a great country in a crisis like this? 
. . . Let the consequences be what they will, I am careless. No man 
can suffer too much, and no man can fall too soon, if be suffer or if he 
fall in defense of the liberties and Constitution of his countr)’. Al- 
though the decisions of school administrators are generally much less 
striking than the above example, nevertheless they are frequently in- 
vested ivilh more or less courage. Did not the superintendent in Case 
Twelve, Dr. Cook Sui^ives,” show courage in his forthright stand on 
the issue of personnel appointments? The uneasy tenure of adminis- 
trators suggests that they must hrequently make choices at some risk 
to their status. This capacity to sho^v courage is fundamentally de- 
pendent upon emotional conditions. Not only are fears that stem 
from risk to status overcome, but powerful feelings that arise from n 
commitment to a value or cause beyond one’s self also have their ef- 
fects. 


Avenues for Resolving Conflict 

If decision-making is basically the resolution of conflict, hoW 
can the administrator achieve this objective? This question can b® 
ans^ve^ed only in relation to the v'arious units of choice: individual, 
group, and organization- Widiout seeking to be exhaustive, some of 
the constructive avenues to conflict resolution will be noted. 
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RejolvJng individual conflict. The resolution of conflict may on 
occasion be handled near its source by delegating the task to the 
persons directly invoh'ed. Barnard (3, p. 19-} ) suggests this approach, 
among otliers, in his sucemet statement on decision-making: Tlio line 
art of executive decision consists in not deciding questions that are not 
now pertinent, in not deciding prematurely, in not making decisions 
that cannot be made effective, and in not making decisions that others 
should inahe.“ However, routine and executive decisions rather than 
tliose involving change and morale problems are more tj'pically dele- 
gated. In addition, decisions involving organizational conflict are 
often referred to the administrator for resolution. Tims, delegation 
of decision-making has some limitations in resolving person.il conflict 
for the administrator. Even when he can delegate, he must still carrj' 


the responsibility for the final outcomes of decisions. 

Personal conflict can sometimes be resolved by a reassessment 
and new ranking of the values in the choice situation. For example, 
Principal Bell, in the earlier episodes of Case Seventeen. Changing 
tli6 Cuniculum at Soulliside' seemed to pUco pest viUiio o^l- 
ttag the -I.sU-doy ptopsm" into effect. Ulcr in llio decision pi^s, 
however, he seemed to reassess Ihe situation and to lichase as if the 
rnoniio and e.rpectations of teachers were more impor an ^ 
halMay scheelnle. New ranUngs in values may ‘ 
of a chLge in llie situation or because of die ilmeiop^ot “f 
insights or understandings on the part of liie a ‘ ^ 

ff. IrS 

sonal conflict when he was faced ndth 

able to face the situation »■'* „J'.,rmands 

created helped him to retain his P™ „,„aict n-solulion ro- 
of the Ixiatil memheiv. ^ „( ,l,o odniiiiiilr.itot. 

quires both courage and crea I , compromhe. 

Sliil another way to doa' T m b dif- 

Instead of continuing to struggle P 
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Bcult or impossible to attain, the decision-maker may accede to the 
demands of the situation and accept some other value that he esteems 
less highly. Thus, some of Valley City’s citizens in Case One, 

Valley City Consolidation Issue,” undoubtedly accepted unioni^* 
tion rather than consolidation, although they originally preferred the 
latter. 

In the American culture, compromise has been looked upon by 
some observers wth much disdain. A realistic view of administra- 
tion would indicate, however, that compromise is often essenfam 
to the attainment of co-operation. In the words of John Randal, 
as quoted by Lee (15, pp. 90-91): 

Now anybody who is at all capable of learning anything 
experience knows that the only way to get along wth people, the 
only \vay to do anything together with anybody ebe, is throogn 
compromise. You don’t need exceptional brains to realize that; >’OU 
need only to be married or to have a friend. Co-operation behv^ 
human beings Is possible only if they are Nvilling to compromise; 
and politics, the art of co-operation, of group action, is at bottom 
nothing but the practical application of the methods of compromise. 

Although compromise is frequently a xvise choice, it does have its 
limitations. There is, for example, danger of compromising ones 
self rather than the issues, or of avoiding conflict when crucial values 
are at stake. 

The opposite side of compromise is non-compromise. This means 
that one value is esteemed so highly by the decision-maker that he 
holds to it at all costs. History has recorded the lives of many 
sons whose names are now famous because even in the face of death 
they remained true to a cause or value. Apparently such persons died 
with less personal conflict than they would have had if they had 
lived and betrayed the value in quesb'on. 

The administrator is limited in his capacity to be completely 
non-compromising. Stated differently, the forces beyond him are so 
many and so compelling that a continually non-compromising stan 
can be maintained only at great costs such as the loss of position or 
the lack of co-operation. On the other hand, it is no doubt true that 
administrators have some core values that cannot be compromised. 
\\Ticn such values are involved, the administrator must abide by 
them. To do otherwise would increase rather than decrease the per- 
sonal coifllict experienced. 
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So far, in dealing with the resolution of individual conflict, the 
discussion has focused on conflict in which the content .s nonifK'- 
tvhat about conflict where the content is latent and, therefore, un- 
recognized hy the administrator? Although little can >>0 
matter at nresent it seems that a major goal of the administrator 
is to malce ae latent content of conflict manifest, because it is e^ier 
to deal effectively svith the manifest type of content. Since mdmdual 
“ “ ^rg latent content nsnafly stenw ^om nn»t 
needs or goals of the administrator, the ancient admonition to know 

thyseff' seem Compromise, delegation of decisions, 

reassri"r;z::::™eL«^^^^ 

“umitod1‘:‘^^ of conflict involving latent 

content. ^ nnted earlier, is found 

A central source of conflicts m^ P^.^^ 

In the contrasting “.'S?i„^„e„da ' it wdll be recalled, 

agenda" and "open “Sf"'^*'"£ecd to express hostility toward 

refers to individual goals, such ... m group decision 

authority figures, or the nee o these values or needs 

situations. Behavior that is .. . necessarily related to 

is described as "solf-crien^ achiev- 

and is often in conflict mth . agenda”) of a group, 

ing the formally defined P“T“^^*‘‘“„a J. is usually not talked 
it is a latent type of content m P® P ^ jhjpB the coune of 

about, is frequenUy not rccogmred, but aiwa) 

group decisions, j HejTies (IS) suggests 

^ The xvork of Matqnui, Guettko . rf 

some dues pertinent « the most prodne- 

72 deeision-maling “'5 by the number of items eom- 

Uve decision conferenees, as dassiCed as self- 

pleted, were dioso waTh » “ ns negatively correlated 

iriented." Product, vily m nmong conferees 

:SrrSo-S«i.c.denccddnringd.cd^ 
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■SO , 

„ _ - - __~jB.i6atccife«s'vere much more 

pW « ^cth-e «le in getting 
]i5i3v to te siii- — trar! tne - t - L„iJeis who gave 
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tree ic cases where the vhen the 
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is able to recogaae the effects ot su 
react constructively- 
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hue in cases where the „.hen the administrator 

,ch behavior is he m i 

. tnr the appoirrtnrorrt or 
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selech'on of members to sme o minimize the atnou ^ 

selection procedures can be ns > , j ho espress 

over.dest7cUve “self-orien.cd- eases where the J; 

decision conferences. This is par ‘ i,ecome ncquain*® 
m'inistrator has had ample °PP®'^ 7 *^emon 5 ible for oppoi''t‘''S 

his personnel and in cases whore he is resp 

cislon-making groups. ,1^55 estent cx«t m 

Since “hidden agenda to a gnrat the p 

groups, careful selection of decision-ma , ^ntor as a lea 
It'in of conflict completely. Titus, the a nsainple, if he 

urouns needs to employ other techniques. and 

skillfully keep conferees aware of the pro to be ’ 

ohannol Iho discussion so that it relates to ^ import^J®^ 

loss wnillet may result. In the process, of Q^-exIy-criticul- 

feollugs ho expressed in an atmosphere that is n at' 

Can tlie administrator devise tecliniques or o^^^ 
nmi;enw'uls that can be utilized with conferees 
making t'onferences? For some personnel there are ^ 
structive roles in the organization Uirough 
"selhorieuletr needs while contributing to the 
person seeking recognition, for example, may he a 

go;vl in a x'ariet)' of ways. If the administrator can 
sim to Cnd constructive ways to get recognllion 
making conference, then the '’self-orient^" bcIia'‘K»’ *"' 
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conferences is likely to ho rednoed. Thas, the problem could bo 
soh'ed botli etliically and effectively. 

Resolving organliaHonal conflict. In all types of decision, tim- 
ing is a significant factor, and this is particularly true in terms of or- 
ganiz-ntjonal decisions in tfie sense titat a larger number of personnel 
arc involved. 

In tliis regard, tlie resolution of conflict before it reaches the 
crisis stage is liighly desirable. Coleman (6), by analyzing various 
cases of community conflict, has defined six stages in community con- 
flict and crisis. Although Coleman s generalizations apply to the com- 
munity, they also have implications for internal school organization. 
Tlie first stage of conflict is one in wliicli the administrator becomes 
a defendant. Second, a period ensues in ^vhicli a small opposition 
continually opposes the administration. In the third stage, a large 
majority of the people are neutral, neitlier actively supporting nor 
opposing the administration. A fourth stage finds an active group — 
generally, a minority actively supporting the administration. In the 
fifUt phase, because of effc^ resulting from mass communication 
media or blunders on the part of the administrator, the large neutral 
group become active opposers. In the final phase, those opposing 
Uie administration gain their ends. Hie fifth stage, in which a large 
acquiescent majori^ readies itself for action against the administra- 
tion, can be decisive in detenni'niog the administrator’s survival. From 
a strategic standpoint, it seems desirable to handle conflict satifac- 
torily earlier than tlie fifth stage — for example, in the second stage. 

Tile importance of recognizing and of constructively handling 
crisis decisions can be further illustrated from Coleman’s study. In 
tlie late I940’s and early 1950’s, community controversy over the 
schools arose in Pasadena and Denver. The Denver superintendent, 
among other things, conducted a citizens’ survey and conferred at 
length with a critical citizens' coaimittee. He acted in the early stages 
of tlie conflict, and the controversy in Denver never reached a crisis. 

In Pasadena, on the other hand, the superintendent apparent^ re- 
fused to heed the critics either in meeting with them or in explaining 
the school’s position clearly; a crisw developed there that reached the 
final crisis stages. The results undermined the superintendent and 
apparently led to his dismissal. 

Various arrangements have been developed to handle conflict 
in decision processes constracUvely. For example. Selmick (21) has 
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pointed to the techniques of foiroal and infonnal co-optation for 
dealing \vith crises that threaten an organization. Formal co-optation 
involves the opposing parties in a pnblicly recognized discussion or 
decision-maldng group, such as a citizens’ committee. During the 
process of discussion, understandings are achieved and agreements 
are made. Tlie agreements do not necessarily bring crucial changes 
in policy so far as the organization in question is concerned. The 
tremendous growth in the number of citizens* committees studying 
school problems during the decade 1948-1958 was perhaps partially 
a result of the administrators’ efforts to cope with the widespread 
criticism of the schools. Many of these committees have undoubtedly 
helped to resolve conflict constructively. 

In informal co-optation, behind-the-scenes negotiations are 
made with the opposing groups or persons, and these are unaccom- 
panied by public pronouncements. Commitments may be made to 
the opposing parties that have a crucial effect upon futiu-e policy de- 
velopment and the program of a school. Since schools apparently 
enjoy greater political independence than other organizations de- 
voted to public administration, undoubtedly leaders in educational 
organizations have used informal co-optation less than have adminis- 
trators who have worked in other settings. However, the technique 
undoubtedly been used in such areas as school board decisions 
and schcx)l-community relationships. In informal co-optation, unan- 
ticipated consequences may arise as a result of commitments that in 
the long run prove costly to the organization. This is particularly 
true when the persons to whom commitments are made are key in- 
fluentials. 

Conflict can often be constructively resolved through infonnal 
discaission and negotiation with the persons involved. Mediation and 
arbitration arrangements are form^Iy recognized ways of settling 
conflict in industrial organizations, although they have not received 
systematic use in educational administration. 

Specific action clues, depicting how the administrator interacts 
with others in the resolution of conflict situations, are not easily indi- 
cated. Martin and Simms (19), by studying the biographic of such 
persons as Franklin Roosevelt and Henry Ford and by interviewing 
a number of contemporary busincs executives, have generalized 
about the tactics that individual administrators use in order to in- 
fluence decisions. Skillfully taking counsel from subordinates, estab- 
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lishing loyal relaHonships and alliances, being flexible on positions 
and programs, and maintaining smooth-flosving communicaHon clian- 
nels were some of the successfully used techniques. In addition, sueli 
techniques as compromise, stalling, expression of dramatic behavior, 
display of contagious confidence, and maintainence of a detached 
relatioQsIiip \vith subordmates so Uiat the emotional attachment of 
close friendsinp does not interfere witli the administrator’s ability to 
make organizational decisions are typically used. These techniques 
for dealing with power and for achieving influence come from busi- 
ness and public administration. It is not clear to what extent they 
apply to other areas of administration. 

The use of these techniques may on some occasions raise ethical 
questions. Thus, in influencing the events around him, tite administra- 
tor is faced with choosing effective as well as ethical means. Con- 
flicting values and energies, as well as other constraints, will prevent 
ids achieving perfect solutions. In the words of Belisle and Sargent 
(4) i "For it is the task of the administrator in pursuit of his obvious 
historical and social function as a member of this profession (school 
administration) to induce ever-changing creative harmonies out of 
the conflicts within the reach of his influence, while never fully satis- 
fying the competing demands within himself as person, professional, 
and situatioQ^ly responsive actor.” Although the demands on tlie 
educational administrator are stringent, the cliallenge of his task is 
great. Effective resolution of ever-emerging individual, group, and 
organizational conflicts cannot help but increase his personal vvis- 
dom and contribute to the common good. 
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Administrative Behavior and Its 
Milieu; an Annotated Bibliography 


Since studies related to administrative behavior are 
found in many disciplines, one must to some extent play the role of 
tlie packrat. The references which follow are drawn from various 
fields of study and are judged to be among the more unique attempts 
to illuminate administrative behavior. Bu^To^vlng into the various 
references should enable the reader to ferret out considerable infer' 
mation and numerous ideas which he can cany away, evaluate, and 
put to worthwhile use. 


I. ADMINISTRATION 

Campbell, Roald, John Corbally, and John Ramseyer, introduction to 
Edueutlonai Administration. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 195S, 434 pp. 
A textbook on administration that departs from the traditional tut. 
It includes aiatecia} on administrative bebavhr and the social setting 
in which administrators function. 

Campbell, Roald, and Russell Gregg (eds.), Administratiise Behavior in 
Education. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957, 547 pp. This 
book, which contains svritings by various authors, is a compre- 
hensive approach to summarizing social science literature as it ap- 
plies (q educational administration. 

Davis, Keith, Human Relations in Business. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1957, 557 pp. Deals with such probletra as organizationai 
stnictiire, role jJaying, group dynamics, communication analysis. 
and human relations training. Many findings from the disciplines of 
sociology, psy^ology, economics, and industrial management are in- 
cluded in the book. 

EducaSionoJ LeadersliSp, “VVbaf Me Vfe Finiling Out in Related Fields? 
May, 1956, This issue contains sUtemcnts from scholars in variotu 
social science disciplines, Tbc authors seek to show what their 
respective disciplines can contribute to education and administra- 

Gross, Neal, Ward Mason, and Alexander McEachem, Explorations in 
Role Analifsis. New York: John Wiley and Sons. 195S. 379 pp. This 
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book is based upon data gathered from extensive interview's with 
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is cast w'ithin role theory, and the data are carelully analyzed. The 
book represents a sophisticated approach to the study of the superin* 
tendent-scbool board relationships. 

Guetzkow, Harold fed.). Groups, Leadership and Men. Pittsburgh: 
Carnegie Press, 1951, 293 pp. This book, edited by Guetzkow, 
summarizes the results of five years of social sdence research on 
problems of groups and organizations, both in industry and in the 
Nav)'. It is one of the most significant books of research on adminis- 
tration. 

Hagman, Harlan, and Alfred Schwartz, Administration in Profile for 
School Executives. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955, 315 pp- 
A book which draws on studies from fields other Aan school ad- 
ministration. Such ^'factors" as leadership and organization are 
treated, as well as such “functions” as evaluation and co-ordination. 
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major theories of personality. 
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sixth Yearbook. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1957, 
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7, April, 19o6. The entire issue is devoted to a report of investiga- 
tions carried out by the various CPEA centers throughout the 
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